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PRESIDENT     LINCOLN    DELIVERING  THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS. 
(From  a  Contemporary  Sketch     in     Leslie's  Weekly.) 


THIS  PICTURE  of  Gettysburg  on  November  19th,  1863,  proves  that  a  photographer  was 
present  the  day  of  the  speech.  Some  say  he  failed  to  get  a  picture  of  Lincoln  because  he 
was  fooled  by  the  brevity-  of  the  *addi?ess  and  took  his  time.   He  missed  a  memorable  shot. 


THAT  GETTYSBURG  SPEECH 

How  and  Wben  President  Lincoln 
Composed  mid  Drafted  It 

February  11,  1909- 
To  the  Editor  ol  Tlie  Inquirer. 

Numerous  explanations  have  been  made 
as  to  just  how  and  when  President  Lin- 
coln wrote  his  famous  Gettysburg  speech. 
General  Henry  Clay  Cochrane  gives  an 
interesting  version.    He  says  that  air. 
Lincoln  made  notes  on  a  piece  of  biowu 
wrapping  paper  while  on  the  train  going 
from  ■Washington   to  Gettysburg,     v  hi.  u 
notes  he  put  in  his  hat.     He  also  says 
that  it  is  highly  probable   that    part  of 
the  speech   was   written   in  Washington 
Evidently    General    Cochrane    is  satlsnou 
from  what  he  saw  at  that  time  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not  complete  ins  celebrated 
oration  while  on  the  train.     It  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  that  he  states:  b*n 
some  of  that  speech  was  brought  foitb 
In  the  White  House." 

I  believe  I  can  throw  some  light  on 
this  important  matter,  and  I  do  so  that 
the  true  historical  facts  may  be  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  this 
speech.  .  , 

About  twenty-seven  years  ago,  wl  en  1 
was  a  student  at  Pennsylvania  College, 
Gettysburg,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 

be  a  frequent  visitor  at   1  he  Wills'  man- 
sion, located  a.  the  southwest  corner  ot 
the  public  square  in   that    town.      JudM  | 
Wills    Sr.,  a  man  then  probably  seventy 
years  of  age.  occupied  the  mansion  with 
his   son,    who   himself   was   past  middle 
life.     Both   have  bee,  dead   for  some 
'ears.    They   were  one  of  the  old  and 
distinguished  families  of  Gettysburg  and 
„e  Dors  of  the   Wills  family,   and  their 
descendants  are  living  a,  Gettysburg  and 
at  other  points,    Judge  Wills  told  me  a 
number  of  times  the  story  -I   I--,  .u, 
coins  celebrated  oration  was  complete  I, 
if  not.  actually  written,  in  toto.    He  said 
,ha.  shortly  after  the  an  ival  ot  Lin  0 
and  his  party  by  train  over  the  Hauovct 
and   Gettysburg    Railroad,     which  was 
"hen    the"  only    railroad    to    Get  ys burg. 
President   Llu<-.du   was  tendered  a  pub  U 

reception  at  the  Wills'  mansion.  This 
was  largely  attended  by  .listing,,.!,,  d 
statesmen,  judges  and  prominent  people 
of  Gettysburg.  Including,  of  course  many 
visitors    who    had    eome    there    especla  1 

to  see  and  hear  the  President.  t  was 
a  notable  occasion  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
kept  busy  for  more  than  an  hour  sbaLInj, 
hands    with   the  people. 

••Finally,  shortly  before  noon,  .lii<lB< 
Wills  stated,  -after  the  throng  ol  peo- 
plfuad  grown  somewhat  less.  Preside,. 
I  Ineoln  Stepped  over  to  me  and  said, 
age.  1  suppose  I  will  be  expected  to 
I  little  something  this  afternoon,  and 
I  'haven't  got  my  speech  ready  yet-  As 

he  said  this  he  smiled  sadly  and  laughed 

,„„  boisterously,  but   with  a  ctoltew 
though  comparing   himself  with  a  school  I 
,  v  about  to  deliver  his  lirst  oration. 
••He  looked  very  tired,  and  Ills  bomclj 
face  was  deeply  furrowed  w  th lines  ot 
1  told  him,"  continued  Judge  Wills 
••that   my   Olnce  ou  the  first   Hour.  Just 


adjoining  the  parlors  where  the  recep- 

„"     -    heing     held,    would   anon  the 
qesirod    privaey.    1    escorted    him     o  n 

„nn  drew  down  the  blinds,  so  tn  i 
eurlous  people  in  the  square  and  on 

pave  «1  outsi  mid  not  interrupt 

'  „,  ,i,e  same  time  lighting  the :  gas. 
Nil w  1  will  have  to  bother  you.  said  Mr. 
1  ineoln  'for  a  little  paper.  I  don  t  ex. 
;       thai    1   Will   have  to  make  a  very 

:;,.,.„■  « snppued  him 

.U0ets  of  my  note  paper.    He  «anKea 
,  very  cordially  and  said:  'N««  • '  ' 
"  ™    go  OUl    and   help   to   entertain  the 
People    and    .    -n't   be  very  long.  I 
him    and  it  didn't  seem  to  be  mole 
ha„habo„tahalf  an  hour.  .Itbough ^it  ma 

SKJ"Mffi  I?lncor^fe  what 

fcmgtbX  and  p.,  1  »  I-  tt^fSf 

nsidc  pocket  ot  his  Prince  Alber  coat, 
joined  m  th,  aversatlon  and  no  lur- 

icfeieuee  was  made  to  th"  speech. 

•  U  '   Edward    Kverett   bad  delivered 
•        ,f    n,,.    d  iv     the  President 
Ithe  "^d'Vhe  dbl  saw  him  take 

ita  pocket  the  sheets  of  note  paper 
Uhe  had  secured  in  my  office,  and 

„  which  he  had  made  what   was  either 
'    or  •  Inal  or  lilial  draft  of  his  speech. 
n  Vaseve'y  brief  and  rather  disappoint- 

inn  as  an   oratorical  effort.   

L  General  Cochrane  says,  there 
vefy  littb'  ''r  no  applause  when  Lincoln 
concluded.  „„„„ 

Very  1™VT*HAAG, 
402  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 
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The  Gettysburg  Address 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


There  is  not,  in  all  the  history  of  the  United  States,  an  utterance  more 
vitally  expressive  of  the  depth  and  purpose  of  American  ideals  than  that  : 
!  which  came  from  the  lips  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  stood  upon  the  battle - 
J  field  of  Gettysburg  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  ground  as  a  final  resting 
'  place  for  the  union  dead. 

I  It  is  befitting,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  when  the  nation  stands  ready  again 
j  to  enter  conflict  to  uphold  its  honor  and  those  ideals,  that  the  words  of  the 
!  Gettysburg  address  again  be  read. 

I  There  are  many  versions  of  the  address — three  in  Lincoln's  own  handwrit- 
ing— but  they  do  not  vary  essentially  and  all,  in  the  great  closing  clause,  are 

I  alike— "and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 

i  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

It  is  related  by  some  that  the  words  of  the  address  were  indited  upon  the 
back  of  a  scrap  of  paper  picked  up  on  the  train  that  bore  Lincoln  to  Gettys- 
burg. Others  believe  it  to  have  been  written  and  carefully  revised  in  the 
white  Ixouse.  Yet  others  declare  its  composition  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
Gettysburg  hotel,  where  the  emancipator  wrote  upon  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope' taken  from  his  pocket.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
method  of  composition,  theories  such  as  these  can  neither  add  nor  detract 
from  the  words  of  that  famous  address  which,  in  their  best  accepted  version, 
follows:  i 


fourscore -and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  unon  thf« 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  defeated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal  dedicated  to  the 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  na 
twn,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  ong  ensure" 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war      w7havJ  cl    t  " 

fi^gga4^«  stuMarthTsght  iive-  »  is 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate 
we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.      The  brave  men,  living  and  dead 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract.     The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here ;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  h-re  It 
i 15  ioJ  "s:  tuheullvinl'  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
|  before  us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
, to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion- 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 

llnniw  natl°"'  T  ^  G°d'  ShaU  h3Ve  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 

Thall  nft  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
;  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  .    •      '  •  ■  -     ,  >  y 


The  Wesleyan  Alumnus 
July,  1922. 


LINCOLN'S 


G  ETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

CORNELIUS  COLE,  '47 


L 


ADIES  and    t- 1 1 1 1  c 1 1 1 1 - 1 1 :  I  suppose,  in  accordance  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  first  speaker,  Ishould  ad- 
dress you  as  'Young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen.' 

"1  realize  that  all  persons  connected  with  schools  think  more 
or  less  nf  the  subject  of  literature,  and  it  occured  to  me  this 
morning  that  I  should  make  some  remarks  touching  on  a  piece 
of  literature  that  has  called  fur  great  atteneion.  1  refer  to 
the  Gettysburg  speech.  And  briefly  1  will  say  that  late  in  the 
year  nSo.v  perhaps  a  week  or  two  before  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  en- 
gaged at  Washington  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  a  ceme- 
tery on  the  battleground  of  Gettysburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  of  that  battle.  The  people  engaged 
for  the  orator  of  the  occasion  Ldward  Lverett,  whose  repu- 
tation as  an  orator  at  that  time  was  very  high.  And  they  de- 
sired Mr.  Lincoln  also  to  attend  the  celebration,  not  as  an 
orator,  but  that  the  people  might  see  him  and  he  see  the  people. 
They  had  some  trouble  in  getting  the  consent  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  go  up  to  Gettysburg,  for  the  reason  that  the  war  was  then 
in  a  very  exciting  slate,  and  he  could  not  vv^ll  leave  the  Capi- 
tol to  deliver  an  oration,  for  the  military  affairs  engaged  his 
whole  time.  However,  he  consented  to  go  up;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  member  of  his  cabinet  or  any  other  member  of 
his  government  went  up  with  him.  There  were  a  few  people 
in  Washington,  as  visitors,  who  went  up  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  was  one.  I  was  not  there  as  a  visitor  either,  because, 
as  a  member  of  Congress  1  was  busy  in  making  my  prepara- 
tions for  the  session  that  was  soon  to  open. 

"We  arrived  at  Gettysburg  late  in  the  evening.  There  was 
no  hotel  in  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assigned  for  the 
night  to  sleep  with  the  mayor,  or  chief  man,  of  Gettysburg. 
1  and  a  few  others  were  assigned  for  the  night  with  a  very 
wealthy  person  of  the  locality  by  the  name  of  Featherstone 
who  afterwards  figured  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  con- 
nection with  Jay  Cooke. 

"To  be  speedy.  The  next  morning  we  visited  the  battle- 
ground in  carriages  or  such  other  way  as  was  possible. 
Towards  noon  the  population  gathered  where  preparations 
had  been  made  for  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery.  A  large 
open  platform,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  with- 
out any  canopy,  had  been  erected  and  some  seats  placed  in 
front  to  accommodate  the  people.  Soon  all  were  seated,  those 
who  occupied  the  platform  and  those  who  were  visitors.  It 
was  not  a  large  attendance  ,  as  many  might  suppose.  The 
people  of  Gettysburg  perhaps  were  all  present,  but  Gettysburg 
was  a  small  town,  and  the  people  of  the  country  came  for  the 
purpose,  no  doubt,  of  seeing  the  President. 

"When  all  were  seated,  without  any  preparation  in  ad- 
\ance  or  ceremonies  for  the  dedication.  Mr.  Everett  arose 
and,  with  a  little  stand  before  him  upon  which  was  his  speech, 
delivered  his  oration  It  was  quite  long,  but  I  observed,  sit- 
ting by  his  side,  tha  he  paid  no  attention  to  his  manuscript 
or  speech,  on  his  platform  whatever.  He  had  learned  it  all 
by  heart  and  went  through  it  without  any  reference  to  his 
notes. 

"When  he  took  his  seat,  which  he  did  without  any  applause, 
Mr.  Lincoln  arose  and  stepped  forward  to  occupy  the  place 
where  Mr.  Everett  had  stood.  It  has  been  stated  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  prepared  his  speech  in  writing,  that  he  had  done 
so  on  his  way  up  from  Washington.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  a  statement  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Lincoln  probably  made  not 
a  word  or  a  note  in  preparation  for  that  address.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  was  entirely  ex-tempore  and  called 
forth  by  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion.  And  I  think 
if  any  of  you  scholars  will  analyze  it.  you  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  must  have  been  the  case.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  expected  to  be  the  orator  of  the  day.  He  opened  his 
speech  by  saying,  'Lour  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  upon  this  continent'  and  so  on  through,  speaking  of 
the  war  and  of  those  that  had  fallen,  and  ending  with  the 


hope  that  this  government  'of  the  people,  by  the  people,  lor 
the  people'  might  never  perish. 

"Then  he  took  his  seat  very  suddenly.  It  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  everybody  that  there  was  no  applause  of  any  kind.  I 
think  we  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  moments  and  then  broke  up, 
many  shaking  hands  with  the  President.  ' 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  address  was  delivered  in  his  most  pleasing 
and  agreeable  tone.    His  voice  was  very  pleasant  indeed.  It 
was  more  effeminate  than  bass.    Everyone  was  pleased  with  j 
what  he  said,  but  they  expected  very  much  more  from  him,  j 
and  therefore  they  were  in  that  respect  disappointed.     I  do 
not  believe  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  anticipated  the  extraordinary  j 
beauty  of  wdiat  he  said.    The  people  who  listened  to  him  did  j 
not  at  the  time  appreciate  it  as  it  has  been  regarded  since. 

"I  met  Mr.  Lincoln  frequently  during  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life,  in  fact,  1  was  in  a  true  sense  contemporaneous  ! 
with  him,.    He  was  only  about  a  dozen  years  my  senior.  He 
was  called  even  then  'Old  Abe',  and  1  could  not  have  been  : 
very  old.    But  I  had  very  much  to  do  with  him  during  those  j 
three  years,  the  most  eventful  period  of  his  life.    I  happened  j 
to  be  with,  him  in  Washington  at  the  time  of  the  Larly  raid,  ■ 
when  the  attempt  was  made  to  capture  Washington,  possi- 
bly to  capture  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  think  I  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  Congress  there  at  that  time.    There  was  no  session  ■ 
going  on,  but  I  was  there  by  my  own  will. 

"After  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  I  had  gone  down 
to  the  front  and  visited  the  army  that  was  then  in  siege  of 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.     At  that  time  I   found  general 
Grant,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  largest  army  then,  as  some  i 
say,  that  had  assembled  under  any  command  since  the  time  of  ' 
Xerxes.    I  will  state  here  that  General  Grant's  headquarters  | 
were  in  his  small  tent,  and  there  he  was  issuing  his  orders, 
writing  them  upon  wooden  tables,  frequently  standing  up  to  : 
write  his  orders  to  the  various  points  on  the  line.    I  saw  then  , 
the  thoroughly  democratic  character  of  the  chief  commander  i 
of  the  army.    Early  was  then  making  his  raid.    General  Grant  I 
said  there  was  no  real  danger  at  all.    He  said  it  was  simply  j 
a  movement  to  draw  his  attention  from  Lee.    But  it  was  really  j 
very  serious  and  he  did  not  anticipate  the  danger  of  the  move-  i 
ment. 

"When  1  returned  to  Washington  (  which  I  did  by  steamer  : 
down  the  James  and  the  Potomac),  Early  was  already  about 
Washington  and  was  so  close  to  Washington  that  the  thun- 
der of  artillery  and  platoon  firing  was  heard  almost  any  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  that  time  apparently  alone.  1  was 
with  him  a  good  deat  of  the  time  in  the  White  House  on  that 
occasion,  and  can  state  that  he  was  always  perfectly  cool  and 
collected  and  never  in  fear  of  any  danger.  When  some  re-> 
marks  were  made  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  at  i 
the  time,  he  said  that  when  he  first  came  there  he  resolved] 
he  would  not  be  dying  all  the  while,  that  he  would  not  havej 
the  fear  of  death.  I  remember  one  of  his  closing  remarks^ 
was  that  one  man's  life  was  as  dear  to  him  as  another's,  and! 
that  no  one  would  attempt  to  take  his  life  without  losing  his, 
own.  He  thought  it  was  not  his  fate  to  die  that  way;  but  ; 
>et,  in  less  than  a  year,  he  died  just  that  way. 

"I  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  only  about  four  or  live  hours  be- 
fore he  was  assassinated.  1  was  there  by  chance  again,  youi 
might  say.  I  had  been  making  preparations  to  go  to  Cali-: 
fornia.  My  steamer  was  not  ready.  I  had  engaged  my  pas-,1 
sage  for  the  next  day,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April.  The  steam- 
er was  to  leave  the  next  day  and  I  visited  Washington,  for,' 
1  had  some  business  there.  Lee's  surrender  had  taken  place: 
only  live  days  before  that,  and  everybody  was  in  their  best] 
humor  at  that  time,  Mr.  Lincoln  of  course  included,  f  bade 
him  good  night  and  left  him,  only  to  hear  a  little  later  thatj 
he  had  been  assiassinated. 

"I  want  to  say  this,  that  a  good  many  remarks  have  been 
made  about  Mr.  Lincoln's  many  estimable  qualities.  He  was 
a  very  well-meaning  gentle  and  polite  man,  no  one  more  so  i 
and  no  better  man  ever  lived  than  Abraham  Lincoln.'' 


The    Ocean    Sends    Out    Lincoln's  Im- 
mortal Words 

There  isn't  an  insurance  company  in 
the  country  which  is  sending  out  more 
attractive  and  worth  while  literature  than 
the  Ocean.  Its  posters  in  colors  are  not 
only  attractive,  but  educational,  covering 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  so  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Ocean  agents  tack  these 
posters  on  their  walls  and  stick  them  into 
windows.  For  Lincoln's  Birthday  this 
company  sent  out  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address  in  type  large  enough'  for  any  pas- 
sersby  to  read. 

By  the  way,  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  Lincoln  address  at  Gettysburg 
was  supposed  to  be  merely  a  side-line  af- 
fair and  was  so  treated  by  the  daily  news- 
papers of  the  time.  The  principal  address 
by  the  speaker  of  the  day"  got  columns 
ot  publicity  the  following  morning  in  the 
public  prints,  while  the  Lincoln  classic 
was  buried  in  inside  pages  on  such  papers 
as  the  New  York  "Sun."  It  gradually 
dawned  upon  public  men  and  editors  that 
the  utterance  was  epoch-making.  The 
exhaustive  address  of  the  other  man  has 
long  been  forgotten,  while  Lincoln's  little 
talk,  which  concluded  with  the  words. 
"And  that  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth,"  will  live  forever. 


h    THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  ITS  DELIVERY 


Partly  Written  in  Washington,  It  Was  Finished  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Morning  of  the  Day  of  Dedication. 


Assertion  That  It  Was  Composed  During  Train  Ride  to  the  Battle- 
field Refuted — Some  Unfounded  Versions. 


BY  WILLIAM  WEBSTER  ELLoWDRTH. 
.-  To-day  is  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 

n  dedication  o£  -Vho  Gettysburg  ceme- 
tery fctr.il  &i  the  delivery  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  what  has  gone  down  into 
history  as  the  most  perfect  address  of 
He  kind  ever  delivered  in  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

There  are  many  stories  dealing  witn 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  the 
address,  varying  from  the  assertion 
that  it  was  the  product  of  many  days 
meditation  to  the  statement  that  It  was 
composed  amid  the  talk  and  confusion 
of  the  train  ride  to  the  battle  ground. 
To  ascertain  the  facts  ono  has  only  to 
ko  back  to  the  story  told  by  John  G. 
Nicolay,  Lincoln's  faithful  secretary, 
S  was  close  to  the  president  m  every 
working  hour  of  every  working  day 
from  a  period  beginning  after  his  nom- 
3on  and  before  his  election  until 
5? death.  Mr.  Nicolay  contributed  an 
"ticle  to  the  Century  Magazine  fo 
February,  1894,  supplementing  the 
55?  which  he  and  Mr.  Hay  wrote 
together  and  which  had  appear ed  Ber - 
ally  in  that  magazine,  and  in  the  ai- 
Ucfe  he  tells  the  story  with  great  de- 
tail There  can  be  no  higher  authority, 
Mr.  T/incoln  I»  Invited. 

It  was  David  Wills  of  Gettysburg 
*ho  suggested  the  creatior L  of  a  na 
tinnal  cemetery  on  the  battle  held  ine 
ground  purchased  and  the  Penary 
arrangements  made,  Edward  Everett 
w^s  asked  to  deliver  the  oration  and 
Oct  23  1863,  was  the  day  set  for  the 
occasion.  But  as  Mr.  Ev?™tt  liad  ®n- 
eagements  at  that  time  it  wa,  post 

^Us'wrotfpresident  Lincoln  a  formal 
iTvitaUon  to  take    part    in  the  cere- 

mlt  wUl  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
given  only  two  weeks  in  which  to  pre- 
pare his  speech,  but  there  was  nothing 
unusual  about  this,  as  Mr.  Everett  was 
to  make  the  great  speech  and  what  the 
president  might  say  would  doubtless  be 
of  the  customary  perfunctory  nature. 
President  Vetoes  Haste. 

It  was  not  certain  that  the  president 
could  go  to  Gettysburg  at  all  and  up  to 
tn-o  days  before  the  ceremonies  no 
definite  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  the  journey,  although  the  cabinet 
had  been  Invited.  Late  on  Nov.  17  Air. 
Stanton  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  a  note 
paying  that  the  train  was  to  leave 
Washington  for  Gettysburg  at  6  a.  m. 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  dedica 
tlon,  returning  that  same  evening,  but 
Mr.  Lincoln  notified  Mr.  Stanton  that 
the  arrangement  did  not  please  him. 
"I  do  not  wish  to  so  go  that  by  the 
slightest  accident  we  fail  entirely;  and 
at  the  best,  the  whole  to  be  a  mere 
breathless  running  of  the  gauntlet."  It 
was  then  arranged  that  the  special 
train  should  leave  Washington  at  noon 
on  the  18th. 

Mr.  Nicolay  says  there  1h  no  decisive 
record  of  when  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  the 
first  sentences  of  the  address,  but  he 
thinks  that  he  molded  his  phrases  men- 
tally, as  was  his  habit,  waiting  to  re- 
duce them  to  writing  when  they  had 
taken  satisfactory  form.  Now  we  will 
call  in  Noah  Brooks,  a  nivspaper  man 
and  writer  of  books,  who  was  close  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  time  and  who,  in  all 


probability,  would  have  become  his 
private  secretary  later  when,  in  the 
second  administration,  Mr.  Nicolay  and 
Mr.  Hay  might  advance  to  higher  of- 
fice. The  assassination  prevented  this. 
Mr  Brooks  tells  us  that  one  November 
Sunday  he  had  an  appointment  to  go 
with  President  Lincoln  to  a  photogra- 
pher. 

Proposed  No  J.ojik'  Orutlon. 

"Just  as  we  were  going  down  the 
stairs  of  the  white  house  the  president 
suddenly  remembered  that  lie  wanted 
a  paper,  and  after  hurrying  back  to 
his  office  soon  rejoined  me  with  a 
long  envelope  in  his  haml.  When  we 
were  fairly  started  he  said  that  the 
envelope  held  an  advance  copy  of  Ed- 
ward Everett's  address  to  be  delivered 
at  Gettysburg  dedication  on  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday.  *  •  •  When  I  ex- 
claimed at  its  length  the  president 
laughed  and  quoted  the  line,  'Solid  men 
of  Boston,  make  no  long  orations," 
which  he  said  he  had  met  somewhere 
in  a  speech  by  Daniel  Webster.  He 
said  that  there  was  no  danger  that  he 
should  get  upon  the  lines  of  Mr.  Ever- 
ett's oration,  for  what  he  had  ready  to 
say  was  very  short,  or,  as  he  emphat- 
ically expressed  it,  'short,  short,  short.' 

"In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the 
speech  having  been  already  written,  he 
said  that  it  was  written,  'but  not  fin- 
ished.' He  had  brought  the  paper  with 
him,  he  explained,  hoping  that  a  few 
minutes  of  leisure  while  waiting  for  the 
movements  of  the  photographer  and  his 
processes  would  give  him  a  chance  to 
look  over  the  speech.  But  we  did  not 
have  to  wait  long  between  the  sittings, 
and  the  president,  having  taken  out  the 
envelope,  and  laid  it  on  the  little  table 
at  his  elbow,  became  so  engaged  in  talk 
that  he  failed  to  open  it  while  we  were 
at  the  studio.  A  disaster  overtook  the 
negative  of  that  photograph,  and  after 
a  very  few  prints  had  been  made  from 
it,  no  more  were  possible.  In  the  copy 
which  the  president  gave  me  the  en- 
velope containing  Mr.  Everett's  oration 
is  seen  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the 
sitter." 

The  Honorable  James  Speed,  an  old 
friend  of  Lincoln's,  in  an  interview 
printed  in  the  Louisville  Commercial  in 
November,  1S79,  said  that  the  president 
told  him  that  "the  day  before  he  left 
Washington  he  found  time  to  write 
about  half  of  his  speech." 

Finished   After   U  reitkf  a«  t. 

On  arrival  at  Gettysburg  Mr.  Lincoln 
went  to  the  house  of  Judge  Wills. 

Mr.  Nicolay  says:  "It  was  after  the 
breakfast  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  that  the  writer,  Mr.  Lincoln's  pri- 
vate secretary,  went  to  the  upper  room 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Wills  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  occupied,  to  report  for  duty, 
and  remained  with  the  president  while 
he  finished  writing  the  Gettysburg-  ad- 
dress during  the  short  leisure  he  could 
utilize  for  this  purpose  before  being 
called  to  take  his  place  in  the  proces- 
sion, which  was  anonunced  on  the  pro- 
gram to  move  promptly  at  10  o'clock. 

"There  Is  neither  record,  evidence, 
nor  well-founued  tradition  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln did  any  writing  or  made  any  notes, 
on  the  journey  between  Washington 
and  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  in 
his  pocket  the  autograph  manuscript  of 
so  much  of  his  address  as  he  had  writ- 
ten at  Washington  the  day  before. 
*  *  *  It  fills  one  page  of  the  letter- 
paper  at  that  time  habitually  used  in 
the  executive  mansion,  containing  the 
plainly  printed  blank  heading. 

"This  portion  of  the  manuscript  be- 


gins with  the  line,  'Four  score  an<J 
seven  years  ago'  and  ends  with,  'It  la 
rather  for  us  the  living,'  etc.  Th 
whole  of  this  nrst  page — nineteen  line 
— ia  written  in  ink  in  the  president 
strong,  clear  hand,  without  blot  oA 
erasure,  and  the  last  line  is  in  the  foljt 
lowing  form:  'It  is  rather  for  us  ths 
living  to  stand  here,'  the  last  thre« 
words  being,  like  the  rest,  in  ink.  Fronj 
the  fact  that  this  sentence  is  incomplete! 
we  may  infer  that  at  the  time  of  writp 
lng  it  in  Washington  the  remainder  ob 
the  sentence  was  also  written  in  inlj 
on  another  piece  of  paper.  But  when 
at  Gettysburg  on  the  morning  of  th< 
ceremonies,  Mr.  Lincoln  finished  hit 
manuscript,  he  used  a  lead  pencil,  with, 
which  he  crossed  out  the  last  thref 
words  of  the  first  rage,  and  wrote; 
above  them  in  pencu,  'We  here  he  dedlj 
ca,'  at  which  point  he  took  up  a  ne^f 
half  sheet  of  paper — not  white  papei 
as  before,  but  a  bluisn-gray  foolscap 
of  large  size  with  wide  lines,  habitually, 
used  by  him  for  long  or  formal  docu| 
ments,  and  on  this  he  wrote,  all  in 
pencil,  the  remainder  of  the  word  and 
of  the  first  draft  of  the  address,  con* 
prising  a  total  of  nine  lines  and  a  halt 

"The  time  occupied  in  this  final  wrltu 
ing  was  probably  about  an  hour." 
Made  Changes  While  Speaking. 

The  procession  arrived  at  about  It 
o'clock  at  the  platform.  A  half-houS 
later  came  Mr.  Everett,  and  there  wad 
further  delay,  so  it  was  noon  before; 
the  orator  of  the  day  arose  to  mak^ 
his  address.  It  was  carefully  raemi 
orized,  delivered  with  every  oratorical 
effect,  and  it  held  the  assembled  mul| 
titude  in  rapt  attention  for  two  hoursl- 

When  the  band  had  played  an  inter, 
lude  Mr,  Lincoin  stepped  forward,  hold, 


ing  in  his  hand  the  two  pieces  of  paper 
described  in  the  foregoing.  It  Is  the  im- 
pression of  the  spectators  that  he  did 
not  read  from  the  written  pages;  at 
any  rate,  he  made  a  few  changes  In  the 
wording  of  his  address,  the  most  nota- 
ble being  the  interpolation  of  the 
words,  "Under  God"  ("that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom"). 

"Discovered"   by  English. 

It  is  not  the  general  opinion  that  the 
address,  at  the  time,  mudo  a  very  great 
impression  upon  tho  audience,  tired 
(most  of  them  were  standing)  after  Mr. 
Evez-ett's  long  speech.  An  old  lady  who, 
as  a  voung  girl  of  15,  stood  in  front 
just  under  the  platform,  told  the  pres- 
ent writer  a  few  years  ago  that  "the 
homeliest  man  I  ever  saw  got  up  and 
spoke  a  few  words  and  we  all  went 
home."  As  la  well  known,  the  first  real 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  Get- 
tysburg address  came  from  across  the 
seas,  when  the  Edinburgh  Kevlew 
stated,  that  no  other  address,  except 
that  of  Pericles  made  in  eulogy  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Peloponneslan  war,  could 
compare  with  it.  The  London  Satur- 
day Review,  the  Spectator  and  other 
English  periodicals  spoke  of  It  in  the 
highest  terms. 

Gen.  James  B.  Fry,  who  rode.  In  the 
car  with  the  president  on  the  journey 
to  Gettysburg,  says  (in  Ben  Perley 
Poore's  "Reminiscences  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"):  "I  have  no  recollection  of 
seeing  him  writing  or  even  reading  his 
speech  during  the  journey;  in  fact, 
there  was  hardly  any  opportunity  for 
him  to  read  or  write." 

Versions  Shown  Inoeeorute. 

Ben  Perley  Poore  stat<;a  that  Mi. 
Lincoln's  remarks  at  Gettysburg  "were 


written  in  the  car  on  tha  way  from 
Washington  to  the  battlefield  upon  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  held  on  his  knee, 
and  this  story  has  appeared  in  many 
books  on  Lincoln.  I  think  its  origin 
can  be  traced  to  Isaac  N.  Arnold's 
"Life."    This  is  his  story. 

"President  Lincoln  whilo  la  the  cars 
on  his  way  from  the  whit?  house  to 
the  battlefield  was  notified  th~t  he 
would  be  expected  to  make  some  re 
marks  also.  Asking  for  s:;mo  paper,  a 
rough  sheet  of  foolscap  was  handed  to 
him,  and  retiring  to  a  seat  by  himself, 
with  a  pencil,  he  wrote  the  address 
*  *  *"  Describing  the  delivery  Mr. 
Arnold  says,  "The  vast  audience  was 
instantly  hushed  and  hun<r  upon  every 
word  and  syllaala  *  *  •  all  his 
hearers  realized  that  the  .\  or  3s  ho  was 
speaking  would  live  as  lon^  as  the  lar 
gnage.  •  •  •  j\s  he  closed  and  tho 
tears  and  sobs  and  cheers  which  ex 
pressed  the  emotions  of  the  psiple  sub- 
sided he  turned  to  Everett  and  grasping 
his  hand,  said:  'I  congra'ulate  you  on 
your  success.'  Tho  oratm-  gracefullj 
replied:  'Ah,  Mr.  President,  how  cladlv 
would  I  exchange  a.l  my  hundred  pa«es 
to  have  been  the  author  of  your  twenty 
lines.'  " 

Beauty  Not  Immediately  Seen. 

There  are  so  many  inaccuracies  in 
this  that  it  is  not  dl:ncu!t  to  class  the 
story  of  the  writing  of  the  address  on 
the  train  as  one  of  tnem.  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  first  hear  of  tho  fact  that  he 
was  expected  to  make  some  remarks 
"while  in  the  cars."  Nor  was  it  ap- 
parent to  many  peop'o  in  tho  audience 
that  "  the  words  he  was  speaking  would 
live  aa  long  as  the  language."  In  fact. 
Mr.  Saward  was  disappointed  and  said 
ao.  Nor  did  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  the 
"tears  and  sobs,"  turn  to  Mr.  Everett 


with  congratulatory  remarks,  nor  did 
Mr.  Everett  pass  on  the  poetical 
thought  which  is  to  be  found  in  Ar- 
nold's "Life."  He  could  hardly  have 
done  so  and  then  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  the  following  day  this  letter,  printed 
by  M.-.  Nicolay: 

Everett's  Letter  to  Lincoln. 
"My  Lear  Sir:  Not  wishing  to  in- 
trude upon  your  privacy  when  you  must 
be  much  engaged,  I  beg  leave  in  this 
way  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
your  great  thoughtf  ulness  for  my  daugh- 
ter's accommodation  on  the  platform 
yesterday  and  much  kindness  to  me 
and  mine  at  Gettysburg.  Permit  me  also 
to  express  my  great  appreciation  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  you  with  such 
eloquent  simplicity  and  appropriateness 
at  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery.  I 
should  be  glad  If  I  could  flatter  myself 
that  I  came  as  near  the  central  idea  of 
the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did 
in  two  minutes.  My  son,  who  parted 
from  me  at  Baltimore,  and  my  daughter 
concur  in  this  statement." 

Of  course  the  basis  for  the  remark 
ittributed  by  Mr.  Arnold  to  Mr.  Ever- 
ett at  the  close  of  the  address  is  in  this 
letter. 

tCopyncM.  1933.  in  the  Untied  States  and 
Grc-at  Britain  by  North  American  l^ewspamr 
Alliance.     All  rights  reservedj 
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7^<?  Story  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 

|r.  Barton  Throws  New  Light  on  the  Speech  Lincoln  Thought  the 
World  Would  "Little  Note  Nor  Long  Remember" 


fin- 
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The  Second  Autograph  Copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  and  the  One  Which 
Lincoln  Held  in  His  Hand  When  He  Delivered  the  Speech.  This  Was 
Written  in  Gettysburg  on  the  Morning  of  the  Delivery. 


LINCOLN  AT  GETTYSBURG; 
what  he  intended  to  say;  what 
he  said;  what  he  was  reported 
to  have  said;  what  he  wished  he 
had  said.  By  William  E.  Bar- 
ton. 254  pp.  Indianapolis: 
Babbs-Merrill  Company.  $4. 

By  ALLEN  SINCLAIR  WILL 

DR.  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON, 
the  most  prolific  of  contem- 
porary authors  on  Lincoln, 
traces  in  this  volume  with 
the  minute  care  characteristic  of 
him  the  origin,  the  historical  set- 
ting and  the  sequels  of  the  Gettys- 
burg address.  He  gives  deserved 
attention  on  an  expanded  scale  to 
an  utterance  which  was  a  phenome- 
non in  more  ways  than  one. 

It  is  fairly  well  known  that  the 
address  was  not  highly  valued  by 
Lincoln,  by  those  who  heard  it  or 
by  those  who  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers at  or  soon  after  the  time 
of  its  delivery.  Ward  H.  Lamon, 
his  close  friend,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  audience  at  Gettysburg, 
wrote  later  that  it  was  not  com- 
mented on  "as  a  production  of  ex- 
traordinary merit"  until  "after  the 
death  of  its  author." 

Yet  Lord  Curzon's  judgment, 
given  in  1913  in  a  lecture  at  the 
tJniversity  of  Cambridge,  that  it  is 
the  masterpiece  of  modern  English 
eloquence  is  probably  a  majority 
verdict  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  Charnwood  rated  it  as  a 
classic  which  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  English  langoiage  is  spoken. 
American  eulogies  of  it  have  run 
through  the  whole  scale  of  superla- 
tives. 

The  fact  that  the  address  has 
been  analyzed  often  as  lacking  in 
originality  and  that  Dr.  Barton 
presents  evidence  to  sustain  this 
view  does  not  detract  from  its 
merit  as  a  literary  production,  for 
such  predominantly  is  the  basis  of 
its  fame.  As  hearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  significance  of  what 
the  Presidr     'mid,  rather  than  the 


manner  of  saying  it,  the  assertion 
has  been  made  that  Jefferson 
Davis  might  well  have  uttered  it 
with  sincerity,  since  the  Confed- 
erates who  fell  at  Gettysburg  be- 
lieved that  they,  too,  were  fighting 
for  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people." 
But  its  distinctive  rating  in  the 
public  estimation  as  a  fragment  of 
Lincoln's  inmost  aspiration  shows 
no  diminution. 

Amid  a  revolution  against  Victo- 
rian rhetoric,  of  which  it  stands 
as  a  supreme  and  wholly  typical 
example,  it  retains  its  place  of 
honor  unshaken. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  shown  more 
strikingly  than  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress the  power  of  the  word  as  con- 
trasted with  the  vaunted  potency 
of  the  deed.    Dr.  Barton  writes: 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  at  Get- 
tysburg, "The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here."  He  was 
never  more  mistaken  in  all  his 
life.  The  men  who  fought  on 
that  red  field  did  more  than  they 
knew  while  they  were  fighting; 
more  than  they  understood  after 
they  had  won  the  victory.  They 
did  more  even  than  Lincoln  real- 
ized four  months  later  as  he 
stood  on  the  spot  and  paid  tribute 
to  their  sacrifice. 

But  memorable  as  were  the 
deeds  they  wrought  there,  the 
world  will  longer  remember  the 
words  he  spoke  there.  The  Get- 
tysburg address  will  be  printed 
and  recited  and  translated  and 
cast  in  durable  bronze  long  after 
it  shall  have  become  necessary  to 
append  footnotes  to  explain  that 
Gettysburg  was  neither  a  battle 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  nor  a  • 
field  somewhere  amid  the  pop- 
pies of  Flanders. 

With  patient  searching  for  every 
significant  detail  Dr.  Barton  has 
uncovered  the  full  story  of  the  ad- 
dress without  dimming  the  value 
of  his  contribution  by  either  hero 
worship  or  iconoclasm.  He  says 
that  Lincoln  prepared  the  manu- 


icript  in  his  own  hand  at  least  six 
imes.  Five  of  the  autograph  copies 
ire  preserved  and  there  is  in  ex- 
stence  an  official  printing  of  the 
>ne  missing  manuscript.  Dr.  Bar- 
on thus  enumerates  them : 

The  first,  as  I  believe,  was  writ- 
ten mainly  in  Washington  before 
Lincoln  left  for  Gettysburg.  The 
original  is  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  second,  in  my  opinion,  was 
written  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
[David]  Wills  in  Gettysburg  on 
the  morning  of  the  delivery  of 
the  address.  This  also,  is  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  third  was  written  a  few 
days  later,  for  the  use  of  Mr. 
Wills  in  the  official  report.  It  is 
this  of  which  we  have  no  written 
original,  and  depend  on  the  offi- 
cial printing  of  the  report  for  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. '  My 
conjecture  is  that  in  this  version 
Lincoln  simply  amended  a  press 
report  and  that  his  secretaries 
copied  it. 

The  fouith  was  written  at  the 
request  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett 
for  the  New  York  Sanitary  Fair. 
It  is  now  owned  by  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Keyes,  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  fifth  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  Hon.  George  Bancroft 
for  use  in  the  book  entitled  "Au- 
tograph Leaves  of  Our  Country's 
Authors."  As  it  was  written  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper  it  was  un- 
available. The  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bancroft  family. 

The  sixth  and  last  is  that  which 
Lincoln  made  for  the  "Autograph 
Leaves,"  copies  of  which  were 
sold  at  the  Sanitary  Fair  in  Bal- 
timore. It  is  unique  in  being  on 
three  pages,  all  the  others  being 
on  two.  The  original  is  owned  by 
William  J.  A.  Bliss  of  Baltimore. 

The  author  dwells  on  the  discrep- 
ancies in  some  o'  these  versions, 
which,  however,  Jbt  affect  the 
sublimity  of  the  of  the  ad- 

dress or  its  essen1  ia1Tripanin.fr.  Thus 
in  the  Washington  draft  Lincoln 
wrote  of  the  dedication  of  the  bat- 
tlefield: "This  ;(,ve  may,  in  -all 
propriety,  do."  Tut  in  the  final 
phraseology,  written  March  11,  1864, 
he  changed  the  simple  wording  to 
"It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this." 

The  concluding  sentence,  long, 
full.  brimming  with  eloquence 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Athe- 
nian oratory,  was  not  in  the  first 
draft  as  preserved;  but  something 
like  it  may  have  been  written  at 
the  time  and  discarded.  The  ad- 
dress was  completed  in  Gettysburg 
on  the  night  before  it  was  deliv- 
ered.   Like  many  public  speakers, 


Lincoln  was  desirous  that  his  last 
sentence  should  be  an  appropriate 
climax,  and  he  gave  earnest  effort 
to  the  task  of  framing  it. 

Disposing  of  a  persistent  legend, 
Dr.  Barton  writes: 

He  certainly  did  not  write  the 
address  nor  any  large  part  of  it 
on  the  train  (.going  to  Gettys- 
burg]. It  is  possible  that  he  pro- 
duced an  envelope,  or  pad,  or 
whatever  sort  of  paper  witnesses 
thought  they  remembered  to  have 
seen  him  use,  and  penciled  some 
words  upon  that.  But  that  is  the 
most  he  could  have  done  on  the 
way. 

There    has-    been    aVmndaut  evi- 
dence that  the  miscellaneous  crowd 
assembled   at   Gettysburg   for  the 
dedication  -of  the  soldiers'  cemetery 
was  not  moved  appreciably  by  Lin- 
coln's comparatively  short  address. 
Dr.  Barton  summarizes  the  feeling 
by  saying   that  the  "people  were 
disapoointed."    The  audience  had 
been  almost  worn  out  by  the  speech 
of  Edward  Everett,  who  had  de- 
livered an  oration  two  hours  long, 
and  when  Lincoln  arose  it  was  only 
dully    receptive.     The    high,  thin 
voice  emanating  from  so  tall  a  man 
-.which  had  beer,  noticeable  before 
as  a  contrast  to  Douglas's  booming 
baritone-was  not   attractive   as  a 
medium  of  oratory. 

This  was  not  all.  Dr.  Barton  says 
the  hearers  were  surprised  at  Lin- 
coln's Kentuckian  intonation.  He 
pronounced  the  preposition  "to"  as 
if  it  had  been  "toe,"  and  passed 
lightly  over  the  sound  of  the  letter 
"r,"  as  in  the  phrase  "our  poor 
power  "  Most  of  Lincoln's  neigh- 
bors in  Illinois.  Dr.  Barton  re- 
marks, were  of  Kentucky  stock, 
and  he  "talked  as  they  talked." 

The  crowd,  accustomed  to  taking 
a  dubious  pleasure   in   the  wordy 
forensics  of  a  generation  now  long 
gone,    was    just    settling    itself  to 
listen    to   the    President   when  he 
topped  suddenly.    He  was  CHI  ui* 
feet  less  than  three  minutes.  After 
the  flowing  sentences  of  Everett- 
pulsating  like  the  endless  tides  of 
the  sea,    it    seemed  that  Lincoln 
made  "almost  no  speech  at  all.  ' 
The  audience  went  home  telling  of 
having  heard  Everett  and  seen  Lin- 
coln.   Not  many  in  the  scattering 
throng  "said  very  much  about  the 
President's  speech." 

Lamon  has  recorded  that  Lincoln 
called  the  speech  "a  flat  failure," 
and  added  after  he  returned  to 
Washington:  "I  tell  you,  that 
gpeech  fell  on  the  audience  like  a 
wet  blanket.  I  am  distressed  about 
it.  I  ought  to  have  prepared  it 
with  more  care." 


^Tv   £L>    t^^jL-sCC  Jsx^CGZj  ^ijL&^C  Vrtv ,     OXz,  Jin^O 

j\  Cm,  c  -  ^rr  pfin-c  t~i~£-o  <*£*^—*,  />^JZZ~' 
jZt^j^  /*tc«-io/   /v~e->  e_«,w  ;h^C    e*le^Oc^e       l^rtj  f*-tr-C~ 

fa  a^rV  err  ott/XSC,  t^ie^  ficCDt,  fh^rGf  a^£y  . 


First  Page  of  the  First  Draft  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  Written  io  Wash- 
ington (Id  Ink  Except  Last  Few  Words). 


Although  Everett  wrote  to  him  a 
few  days  after  the  speech  was  de- 
livered that  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  come  as  near  the  central 
idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours 
as  Lincoln  had  come  in  two  min- 
utes, Lamon  insisted  that  Everett 
was  deprecatory  while  on  the  plat- 
form, and  said  that  Lincoln's  ad- 
dress was  "not  what  I  expected 
from  him." 

Classed  entirely  as  a  specimen  of 
rhetoric,  the  address  is  not  flaw- 
less, if  examined  in  detail.  Dr. 
Barton  observes  that  the  phrase 
"dedicated  to  the  proposition," 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  as 
it  clearly  does.    Lincoln  nwj 

times.  In  his  woTTucl  TuT'cunciuu 
ing  sentence,  he  used  "devotion" 
twice. 

There  were  specimens  of  redun- 
dancy which  Dr.  Barton  does  not 
mention,  for  example,  "fitting  and 
proper,"  and  "perish  from  the 
earth."  Presumably  the  Civil  War, 
transcendent  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  might  be  viewed  as  wholly- 
disconnected  from  planets  other 
than  the  earth. 

In  every  sense  the  speech  was  a 
production  of  nineteenth  century 
composition,  in  which  redundancy 
was  deemed  less  of  a  defect  than 


it  is  now.    Yet  its  amazing  vogue  I 
has  come  to  the  highest  point  in  | 
the  twentieth   century,   when  the 
close-clipped  sentence  holds  almost  | 
tyrannical  sway  in  oratory  as  well 
as  literature.    It  would  appear  that 
appreciation  of  it  is  based  on  a| 
mass  effect,  after  the  manner  of 
the  orchestration  of  an  opera. 

Dr.  Barton  examines  all  the  evi-. 
dence  which  he  is  able  to  assem-" 
ble    as    to    the    origins    of  the 
thoughts  conveyed  in  Lincoln's  ad- 
dress.   This  has  been  done  before, 
but  never  with  so  much  thorough- 
ness.     The    address    stands,  of 
course,  as  a  monumental  piece  of 
expression,    remarkable   more   for . 
form  than  substance.    "Four  score ) 
and  seven  years  ago"  has  a  sono- 
rous roll,  but  it  means  nothing  more 
than  eighty-seven  years  ago.  The 
recital  about  the  Declaration  of  In-  j 
dependence,  the  existence  of  civil 
war,  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  | 
gathering  was  to  dedicate  part  of  a 
great  battlefield  as  a  cemetery  con-1 
veyed  no  information  not  already] 
in  the  possession  of  Lincoln's  hear-  F 
ers. 

These  things  constitute  about  half 
of  the  address.  The  fact  that  the 
living  were  not  doing  as  much  as 
the  dead  had  done  in-  giving  ser- 
vice to  the  Union  cause  was  plain 
enough  without  special  reiteration,  i 
The  concluding  appeal  for  "in-i 
creased  devotion"  to  the  cause  had 
often  been  made  before,  by  Lincoln 
among  others.  And  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,"  is  an  expression  of  an  idea 
dating  back  to  Cleon  of  Athens,  420 
B.  C,  which  Daniel  Webster  and 
Theodore  Parker  had  used  in 
almost  the  same  way. 

At  the  least  appraisement  all  of 
these  thoughts  were  commonplace,' 
but,  also  at  the  least  appraisement, 
no  one,  not  even  Webster,  had  ut- 
tered any  of  them  with  the  majes- 
tic phrase-setting  which  Lincoln 
used.  Beveridge  in  his  biography 
of    Lincoln,    which    the  author's 

I  death  curtailed  before  the  Civil 
War  period  was  reached,  expressed 
the  unqualified  opinion  that  "above 
anything  else  Lincoln  was  by  na- 
ture a  literary  artist,"  although  he 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  indulge 
in  "gaudy  perorations."  He  was 
devoted  to  the  pastime  which  Sher- 

i  wood  Anderson  has  called  playing 
with  words. 

I  Dr.  Barton  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  Lincoln  probably  derived'  the 

1  phrase  "government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people" 
from  Parker,  "who  may  himself  I 
have  been  indebted  to  Webster, 
and  Webster  may  have  borrowed 
it  from  Cleon,  and  we  do  not  know 
from   whom    Cleon    obtained  it." 


<£ru,v  vic<~*>  a/*^  4.*su-^  ^*^s  c^o  au^ 
U  p^,f<nZ&:^  C&PO  c^ee, 

furvd^  afC&X  f****>,  c^j/U^£>^*Gy 


The  Fina!  Manuscript  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  as  Lincoln  Wrote  It  i 
Appear  in  "Autograph  Leaves  of  Our  Country's  Authors." 


William  H.  Herndon,  who  was  in 
frequent  correspondence  with 
Parker,  used  to  hand  Lincoln  some 
of  his  sermons  or  addresses,  and  in 
these  Parker  used  at  least  four 
times  almost  the  exact  words  after- 
ward made  memorable  in  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  Gettysburg 
address.  Lincoln  had  underlined 
two  of  these  references,  after  his 
habit  of  indicating  what  pleased 
him  particularly. 

Lincoln  possessed  only  a  slight 
knowledge  of  classic  thought,  but 
Dr.  Barton  includes  in  his  consid- 
eration of  possible  origins  the  par- 
allel between  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress and  Pericle's  oration  over 
the  Athenians  fallen  in  battle.  In 
that  masterpiece  Pericles  called 
upon  his  fellow  countrymen  to  ded- 
icate and  consecrate  themselves 
anew  in  the  light  of  the  sacrifice 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  even  using 
the  words  "nobly  resolve." 

Dr.  Barton  believes  that  the  his- 
torical evidence  concerning  the  Get- 
tysburg address  is  now  complete 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  con- 
sider it  with  finality.  One  may  be 
ready  to  agree  with  him  after  read- 
ing his  thoroughly  entertaining 
book,  even  if  it  be  conceded  that 
there  will  be  a  more  realistic  ex- 
amination in  the  future  of  Lincoln 
and  his  work. 


Just  Remember- 
Once  Lincoln  Was 
an  'Also  Spoke' 

BY  ARTHUR   ("BUGS")  BAER. 

A  fellow  named  Lincoln  made 
a  speech  at  Gettysburg  and  the 
next  day  papers  said:  "Abe  Lin- 
coln also  spoke." 


They  were  righter  than  tar  on 
a  roof.  A  fellow  had  been  talk- 
ing two  hours  before  Abe  got 
started.  But  like  all  marathoners 
all  he  accomplished  was  to  hurt 
his  own  feet. 


Abe  was  up  and  down  again  like 
a  boy  in  a  haunted  attic.  If  you 
ever  feel  discouraged  about  get- 
ting recognition  just  remember 
that:  .  _ 

"Abe  Lincoln  also  spoke. 


SALER,   FRIDAY,   MAY   30,  1941 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 


Fourscore  and  seven  years 
ago  uor  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
g  r  e  a  t  e  r  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation  or  any  na- 
tion so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field, 
as  a  final  resting-place  of  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  . 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we 
cannot  dedicate— we  cannot 
consecrate — we  cannot  hallow 
— this  ground.  The  brave  men,  1 
living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here.  ha\  c  consecrated  it, 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It 
is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to 
be  dedicated  here  to  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  fas  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us — that 
from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain — that  this  nation,  un-  j 
der  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom — and  that  govern-  j 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  for  the  earth." 

*     *  * 

EDITOR'S  NOTE  —  The  Plain 
Dealer  offers  Lincoln's  immortal 
Gettysburg  address  as  an  editorial 
for  Memorial  Day. 

As  in  Lincoln's  time,  a  great  war 
is  raging.  We  are  not  in  it  in  the 
sense  of  formal  declaration,  but  we 
are  summoning  all  our  energies  for 
defense  and  our  resources  are 
pledged  to  aid  the  couse  of  democ- 
racy. 

This  war  will  test  whether  this 
nation  or  any  nation  conceived  in 
liberty  "and  dedicated  to  the  equal- 
ity of  mankind  can  long  endure. 

Hitler  and  his  Nazis  wage  this 
war  to  rule  the  world. 

They  deny  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

They  proclaim  themselves  a  mas- 
ter race. 

Today  in  ravaged  lands  conquered 
peoples  are  their  slaves,  and  if  they 
work  their  will  slavery  is  our  fate. 

They  deny  a  nation  conceived  in 
liberty  can  endure.  That  means 
America.  To  Hitler  and  his  Nazis 
we  are  a  decadent  democracy 
doomed  by  weakness,  indecision 
and  fear. 

With  Lincoln,  a  resolute  nation 
says  to  Hitler:  "Our  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain,  this  nation  un- 
der God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
paople  shall  not  perish  from  the 
ej'rth." 
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APPLAUSE  AT  GETTYSBURG 


The  Gettysburg  Address  has  been  given  a  new  emphasis 
in  view  of  the  war  effort.  Its  timely  phrases  spoken  on  a 
famous  battlefield  find  a  sympathetic  response  during  a 
contest  where  liberty  again  seems  to  be  a  motivating  fac- 
tor. Many  of  the  minor  incidents  associated  with  its  com- 
position, delivery,  and  acceptance  have  been  subjects  of 
much  controversy. 

Usually  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
certain  remarks  brought  forth  applause,  however,  there 
is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  among  those  who  attended 
the  Gettysburg  ceremonies,  with  respect  to  how  the  ad- 
dress of  the  President  was  received.  Some  of  those  present 
were  very  sure  the  applause  was  generous  while  others 
attending  the  exercises  were  equally  sure  that  the  address 
was  received  in  silence. 

In  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who  have  ex- 
pressed such  contradictory  conclusions  about  applause, 
certain  observations  about  their  qualifications  to  speak 
with  authority  might  be  noted.  Of  course,  there  is  always 
much  emphasis  placed  upon  the  testimonies  of  eyewit- 
nesses as  it  would  appear  as  if  what  they  had  to  say  about 
an  incident  would  be  the  best  possible  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

Of  least  importance  among  the  testimonies  of  eyewit- 
nesses are  the  large  number  of  interviews  which  have  been 
recorded  bv  interviewers,  after  having  talked  with  some 
of  those  who  heard  the  famous  speech.  Not  only  are  the 
reminiscences  apt  to  be  colored,  but  the  manner  in  which 
leading  questions  may  have  been  put  to  the  witnesses  have 
had  much  to  do  in  drawing  out  a  desired  reaction. 

Eyewitnesses,  who  personally  wrote  down  what  they 
observed,  should  also  nave  their  testimonies  come  under 
the  close  scrutiny  of  the  searchers  for  facts.  The  time 
element  is  possibly  the  most  important  factor  to  take  in 
account  when  tabulating  the  value  of  such  testimony.  We 
may  always  expect  to  find  the  widest  divergence  of  onin- 
ion  between  those  observations  written  down  at  the  time 
an  incident  happened,  and  written  accounts  penned  many 
years  after  the  events  occurred.  Not  only  is  this  true  with 
respect  to  the  testimony  of  different  individuals,  but  it  is 
also  evident  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  same  person  who 
at  different  times,  widely  separated,  has  left  written  rec- 
ords of  the  same  incident.  Fading  memories  have  great- 
ly distorted  the  accuracy  of  historical  records. 

If  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  an  event 
took  place  and  the  affiant  during  this  long  interval  has 
read  many  accounts  by  others  of  the  proceedings,  his  own 
reminiscences  will  likely  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
printed  stories  of  what  occurred.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
injurious  influences  which  work  on  reminiscences  and  con- 
tribute tremendously  to  their  unreliability.  An  eyewitness 
may  be  greatly  influenced  in  his  repetition  of  a  story  by 
the  written  statements  of  one  who  had  no  first-hand  infor- 
mation on  which  to  draw. 

The  most  dependable  evidence  about  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress should  come  from  those  who  wrote  down  what  oc- 
curred at  the  time  the  event  took  place,  but  even  here,  we 
must  proceed  with  caution,  as  possibly  there  were  those 
who  may  not  have  paid  strict  attention  to  all  the  sound 
incidents  connected  with  the  celebration.  A  least  one  epi- 
sode apparently  detracted  from  the  attention  of  those 
close  to  the  speakers'  stand.  A  photographer  was  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  his  equipment,  which  activity  for  some  reason 
is  always  a  human  interest  attraction.  The  fact  that  the 
photographer  was  moving  the  camera  about  through  the 
entire  time  the  speech  was  being  delivered,  and  never  did 
succeed  in  taking  the  picture  might  have  diverted  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  otherwise  would  have  noted  applause, 
if  there  were  any.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  applause 
in  a  reminiscence  should  not  be  a  positive  proof  that  there 
was  none. 


An  idea!  witness  would  be  one,  who  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, was  ordered  to  go  to  Gettysburg  on  November  19, 
1863,  take  down  in  shorthand  the  proceedings  of  the  day, 
transcribe  his  notes  immediately  and  prepare  them  for 
printing.  It  would  seem  that  what  he  reported  would  be 
of  inestimable  value,  and  free  from  just  as  much  of  the 
personal  equation  as  possible.  In  fact,  such  a  person  would 
be  serving  in  a  capacity  not  unlike  that  of  a  court  stenog- 
rapher. The  amazing  fact  is  that  there  is  available  the  tes- 
timony of  just  such  a  witness  and  the  printed  report  of 
his  transcribed  notes  include  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  Get- 
tysburg Address.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

Charles  Hale,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion sent  to  Gettysburg  by  Governor  Andrew,  of  Boston, 
also  took  down  the  address  in  shorthand,  and  it  is  almost 
word  for  word  the  same  as  the  Associated  Press  copy.  The 
Hale  transcript,  although  making  no  citation  within  the 
text  where  the  applause  is  said  to  have  occurred,  does  di- 
vide the  address  into  several  paragraphs.  The  general 
paragraph  arrangement  apparently  follows  the  same  divi- 
sion with  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  the  applause  citations  . 
in  the  Associated  Press  report.  Mr.  Hale  also  stated  in  his 
notes  that  the  address  was  delivered  "with  great  delibera- 
tion," which  method  itself  would  open  opportunity  for  ap- 
plause. 

Without  hardly  an  exception  those  holding  that  there 
was  no  applause  at  Gettysburg  made  their  observations 
many  years  after  the  event  took  place.  This  viewpoint  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  supposition  that  the  address 
of  Lincoln  was  not  well  received  and  that  the  people  pres- 
ent failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  its  diction. 
Another  school  of  thought,  which  also  has  no  place  for 
applause  in  the  address,  bases  its  supposition  on  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion  and  argues  that  applause  at  Gettys- 
burg would  have  been  like  blasphemy. 

The  copy  of  the  address,  which  the  representative  of 
the  Associated  Press  sent  out  from  Gettysburg  on  the  very 
day  the  address  was  delivered  contains  in  brackets  the 
word  "applause"  at  five  different  places  in  the  address, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  address,  the  citation,  "long  continued 
applause."  The  fact  that  the  Associated  Press  report  is 
accepted  generally  as  the  most  accurate  copy  of  what  was 
said  should  also  give  weight  to  the  correctness  of  the  in- 
terpolations with  respect  to  applause.  A  verbatim  copy 
follows: 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  [Applause].  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on 
a  great  battlefield  of  that  war;  we  are  met  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting  place  of  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger 
sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  to  detract.  [Applause].  The  world  will  lit- 
tle note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  [Applause].  It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  [Ap- 
plause]. It  is  rather  for  us  here  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  here 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  [Ap- 
plause] that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
[Long  continued  applause.] 
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tf£PEAS5S  ON  TII3  GETTYSBURG  FEEPCSITIOIA 


There  lias  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  reciting  the  Gettysburg 
Ad  •  r  .o  dome  to  the  famous  phrase, 
nment  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,"  with  a  tremendous 
emphasis  on  the  three  prepositions. 
The  is  some  doubt  whether  or  not 
Lanco]  placed  any  emphasis  on  them, 
fier  inly  none  on  the  first  one,  and 
probably  but  little  on  the  other  two. 
Facsimiles  of  ti  c  five  copies  which  he 
made  of  the  speech,  reveal  no  punctua- 
tion murk  after  the  word  government, 
Which  would  create  three  prepositional 
clauses  of  equal  value,  nor  are  there  any 
emphasis  marks  over  or  under  the  prep- 
ositions. There  is  but  one  change  in 
terminology  of  the  :.  mous  saying,  and 
that  is  what  is  known  as  the  prelimin- 
ary copy.  Hero  Lincoln  writes  "that 
:-  •  mment  "  the  people,"  and  in 
all  ub:   merit  writings  the  word  "this" 


j-nei-e  coes  not  seem  to  De  any  rem- 
ii  scence  extant  put  down  in  writing  at 
the  time  the  address  was  delivered  that 
notes  any  unusu  t-   emphasis  on  the 
three  preposition  !4y  such  an  em- 

phasis would  have  been  noted,  if  so 
given,  while  the  general  stress  on  the 
word  people  would  not  have  so  dra- 
matic an  ending  and  would  cause  no 
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ly recognize  the  authority  of  the  peo- 
ple," and  that  amendments  should 
"originate  with  the  people,"  and  finally 
acknowledged  that  "the.  Chief  Magis- 
trate derived  all  his  auth  ;ty  from  the 
people."  Here  in  Lincol  words  we 
have  the  essence  of  Webster's  theory 
of  the  people's  government. 
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'With  Webster's  ;heory.  of 
ment  still  fresh  in  his  mind, 
months  after  the  inaugural  1 
delivered,  he  presented  hxg  5 
sage  to  Congress  on  Independc- 
1861.  He  came  to  a  place  irt'his  message 
where  he  elaborated  on  the  far  reach- 
ing extent  of  the  controversy  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  concluded, 
"This  issue  embraces  more  than  the 
fate  of  the  United  States'.  It  presents 
to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question 
whether  a  constitutional  republic  or 
democracy — a  government  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  same  people — can  or  cannot 
maintain  its  territorial  integrity 
against  its  own  domestic  foes."  There 
was  no  emphasis  of  prepositions  here, 

When  Lincoln  came  to  prepare  his 
Gettysburg  Address,  two  years  later, 
the  question  was  still  unsettled; 
"Whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  en- 
dure." With  Webster's  arguments  about 
the  authority  of  the  people  vs.  the  au- 
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Gettysburg  Address  Listed 
Among  World's  First  Ten 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Feb.  12.  (UP) -The  short  speech  which  Abraham 
C  Lincoln  scribbled  on  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  train  to  Gettysburg 
was  ranked  by  a  Harvard  professor  today  among  the  10  greatest 
orations  of  all  time. 


r  Frederick  C.  Packard,  Jr..  asso- 
ciate professor  of  public  speaking, 
said  in  a  Lincoln  Birthday  inter- 
view that  the  famous  address  be- 
ginning, "Four  score  and  seven 
years  ago  .  .  ."  ranked  somewhere 
between  fifth  and  10th  on  his  list. 

The  professor's  first  four  nomina- 
tions were: 

1  Demosthene's  speech  on  the 
crown  (336  B.C.)-".  .  .  Pursue 
them  (the  enemy)  both  by  land  and 
sea;  pursue  them  even  to  destruc- 
tion. ..."  . 

2  Cicero's  first  oration  against 
Cataline  (63  B.C.)— "How  long,  O 
Cataline,  wilt  thou  abuse  our 
patience?  .  .  ." 

3.  Edmund  Burke  on  concilia- 
tion with  America  (1775)—".  .  .  Let 
us  get  an  American  revenue  as  we 


have  got  an  American  Empire.  .  .  ." 

4.    Daniel    Webster's     reply  to 
Hayne    (1830)—".   .   ■  Liberty  and 
'  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable.  .  .  ." 

The  next  six  on  the  list  are  of 
such  comparable  value  that  they 
can  be  taken  in  any  order,  Profes- 
sor Packard  said. 

Other  Great  Addresses 
They  are: 

Lincoln's     Gettysburg  Address, 
which  Packard  described  as  "the 
shortest  statement  of  the  principle  j 
of  American  democracy  —  ideally 
suited  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  | 
was  spoken." 

Patrick  Henry  on  American  lib- 
erty (1775).  - 

Richard  Brisnley  Sheridan  on  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
(1788). 

William  Pitt  the  elder  on  the 
right  of  taxing  America  (1776). 

Charles  J.  Fox  on  the  rejection 
of  Bonaparte's  overtures  of  peace 
(1800). 

Henry  Clay  on  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  (1850). 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  pos- 
terity awards  the  palm  to  Winston 
Churchill  as  one  of  the  greatest 
speakers  of  the  present  crisis,' 
Packard  said. 

It  should  be  remembered,  Pack- 
ard said,  that  no  speech  is  greater 
than  the  man  who  utters  it. 

Noting  that  "no  women  have 
come  forward  as  great  orators,"  he 
said  he  wondered  what  posterity 
would  say  about  Madame  Chiang 
Kai  Shek,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
and  Dorothy  Thompson. 


UESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1946 


ti  Dedicated  National  Cemetery  Here 


Lincoln's  Qettysburg  Address  And  Memorial 


t1  OURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty ,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  tJiat  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in 
a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber, wliat  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget  ivhat-they  did  here.  It  is  for  us 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
— that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that 
this  nation,  under  God,  sivall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Writer  Declares  Lincoln's 
Address  RoundlyApplauded 


"What  happened  at  Gettysburg" 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section  on  Sunday 
November  17  by  Ruth  Block. 

wuiYufi'ri 


"Eighty-three  years  ago  this  Tues- 
day, on  a  clear  day  in  November, 
crowded,  slow-moving  trains  and 
wagons  made  their  way  to  Gettys- 
burg. Fifteen  thousand  people  were 


quoted  Lincoln's  address  without 
comment.  Others,  anti-Administra- 
tion in  policy,  described  his  address 
in  scathing,  cruel  and  unjust  terms. 
But  there  were  many  who  recognized 
its  greatness. 

Lauds  Address 
"Probably  the  earliest  favorable 
comment  to  appear  was  that  wired 
by  the  reporter  of  The  Chicago  Tri- 
c  bune  from  OttvKhura  IT^e, j-Ip di_™„. 
rfH»    \  Mo.uottio,  wam  0}  Smmauios  Abs  o^  |  auios 


LINCOLN  GAVE 
TWO  ADDRESSES 
IN  GETTYSBURG 

Abraham  Lincoln's'  "Gettysburg 
Address"  is  known  far  and  wide,  to 
every  ,  school  pupil,',  to,  ,  "peoples  in 
many  foreign  countries  Jt  is  "The" 
Gettysburg  address.  But,  Lincoln,  as 
is  not  so  weil  known,  made  , .another 
address  in  Gettysburg  on  - the  oc- 
casion of  his  visit  here  to*  dedicate: 
the  national  cemetery. 

The  evening  on  which  the';' Presi- 
dent ar rived  in  this  historic  Com- 
munity, he  was  serenaded  *;at  the 
home '  of  Judge  David.  -Wills,  his- 
host.  In  response  to  urgent . demand? 
from  the  crowd,  Lincoln  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  home  on  Cen- 
ter Square  and  made  his  first  Get- 
tysburg speech.  He  said: 

"I  appear  before  you,  my  fel- 
low citizens,  merely  to  thank  you 
for  this  compliment.  The  hvfer- 
ence  is  a  very  fair  one  that  you 
would  hear  me  for  a  little  while 
at  least,  were  I  to  commence  to 
make  a  speech.  I  do  not  appear 
before  you  tfor  the  purpose  of 
doing  so,  and  for  several  sub- 
stantial reasons. 

"The  most  substantial  these 
is  that  I  have  no  speech  to  make. 
In  my  position  it  is  somewhat 
important  that  I  should  not  say 
any  foolish  things.  It  very  often 
happens  that  the  only  way  to 
help  it  is  to  say  nothing  at  all. 
Believing  that  is  my  present  po- 
sition this  evening,  1  must  beg 
of  you  to  excuse  me  from  ad- 
dressing you  further." 

Personal  Invitations 
Lincoln  came  to  Gettysburg,  at  th 
invitation  of  Judge  Wills.  On  No 
vember  2  the  latter  wrote  the  Presi 
dent  a  formal  invitation  to  tak 
part  in  the  dedication :  " 

"These  grounds  will  be  con- 
secrated and  se  apart  by  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  on  Thurs- 
day, the  19th  inst.  Hon.  Edward 
Everett  will  deliver  the  oration. 
I  am  authorized  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  different  states 
to  invite  you  to  be  present,  and 
to  participate  in  these  cere- 
monies, which  will  doubtless  be 
very  imposing  and  solemnly  im- 
pressive. It  is  the  desire  .  that 
after  the  oration,  you,  as  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation,  f  ormal - 
ly  set  apart  these  grounds  to 
their  sacred  use  by  a  few  ap-/ 
propriate  remarks."  ., 

Guest  Of  Judge ,: 

... 


[E  GETTYSBURG  TIMES,  1'UESDAY.  NOVEMBER  10, 


83  Years  Ago  Today  Abraham  Lincoln  Dedicated  National  Cemetery  Here 


Prize.'  Winning  Lincoln  Sermon  Written  As 
MemorialTo  Dr.  John  D.  Long,  Whose  Mother 
Formerly  Taught  Qreek  AtQ  ettysburg  College 


Lincoln's  Qettysburg  Address  And  Memorial 


'Continued  from  Faee  II  ft 

details  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  , 
fWhy  didn't.  Meade  follow  up  his 
great  opportunity?'!  had  no  patience 
■with  the  claims  of  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan,  could  agree  with  or  debate 
chapter  and  verse  of  Herndon,  Hay, 
Barton,  Sandburg  and  other  Lin- 
coln biographers." 

Authored  Lincoln  Book 
Dr.  Long  wrote,  as  the  outcome 
of  this  interest,  "The  Life  Story  ol 
.Abraham  Lincoln."  The  book  re- 
ceived wide  acclaim,  but  Its  author 
died  before  It  whs  published.  The 
Lincoln  sermon  contest  was  con- 
ceived in  memory  of  Dr.  Long.  The 
judges  were:  Dr.  Phillips  Packer 
Elliott,  First  Presbyterian  church, 
Brooklyn:  Dr.  John  A.  Ingham, 
stated  clerk  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America;  Dr.  Anthony  H.  Evans, 


Wcsipark  Pvesbytcri 
Yort;  city. 


i  church,  New 


unanimously 
to  Dr.  Jones, 
i  the  Rev.  Me- 


committee 
awarded  fust  place 
Second  place  went  V 
bane  Ramsay,  of  Staten  Island,  N,  Y. 
and  honorable  mention  to  Dean 
Charles  R.  Brown  of  Yale  Divinity 

"In  connection  with  a  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln's  ideas  of  demo- 
cracy, it  is  Interesting  to  know  that 
one  who  listened  to  his  address  at 
Gettysburg  observed  he  did  not  In 
that  mighty  closing  sentence  put 
the  emphasis  where  most  of  us  do," 
writes  Dr.  Jones,  In  the  winning  ser- 
mon. "Usually  we  emphasize  it  this 
way:  'This  nation,  under  God.  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  OP  the  people.  By 
the  people,  FOR  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth,'  "  he  con- 
tinues. "But  a  close  observer  who 
was  present  reports  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
emphasized  it  thus:  that  govern- 
ment of  the  PEOPLE,  by  the  PEO- 
PLE, for  the  PEOPLE  shall  not  par- 
ish from  the  earth.' " 

Lincoln  Knew  Bible 

Dr.  Jones  declares  that  Lincoln 
"knew  the  Bible,  and  no  man  in 
American  life  has  quoted  from  It 
so  freely  and  so  effectively."  He  also 
bays:  "Abraham  Lincoln's  great-en - 
ing  Ideals  of  governmental  affairs 
included  the  belief  that  God  IS,  and 
that  He  Is  a  rewarder  of  them  who 
seem  Him." 

Continuing,  lie  says:  "The  in 
grandeur  of  Lincoln  was  both 
endowment    and    an  achiever 
His  lineage  was  better  than  s 
of  ins  biographers  would  have 
believe.  Back  of  this  son  of  the  n 
crness  is  a  long   line  of  stu 
God-fearing  ancesters  .  .  . 
was  stuff  of  virile  manhood  In 
youth,  and  this  he  developed  and 
fined   In   the  school  of  hardship, 
privation,  and  disappointment.  No- 
body presented  him  anything  on  a 
silver  platter,  not  even  the  presi- 
dency." 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
his  sermon,  Dr.  Jones  says: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a 
demigod,  He  was  human.  He  had 
his  weaknesses.  HLs  folbtes  were  well 
known  to  his  friends;  they  were 
better  known  to  himself.  Yet  his 
imperfections  were  trivial  compared 
with  his  basic  virtues.  His  flaws  were 
as  spots  on  a  glorious  sun.  They  do 
not  so  much  as  touch  the  grand 
qualities  that  made  him  what  he 


there 


Compiler 
Version 

This  is  one  version  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  as  published 
in  the  Compiler.  November  23, 

"Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 

conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  thai  all 
men  are  created  equal.  Now  wc 
are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  the  question  whether  this 
nation  qr  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived, so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  the  great 
battle-field  of  that  war.  We  are 
met  to  dedicate  it,  on  a  portion 
of  the  field  set  apart  as  the  final 
resting  place  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  for  the  nation's  life; 
but  the  nation  must  live,  and  it 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 
"In  a  larger  sen; 


-ale, 


lallow  this  f 


ited 


far 
add  i 


our  poor  attempt 
consecration.  The  world  will  little 
know  and  nothing  remember  of 
what  we  sec  here,  but  we  cannot 
forget  what  these  brave  men  did 

"Wc  owe  this  offering  to  our 
dead.  We  imbribe  increased  de- 

they   here  gave  their  last  full 

esolve  that  they  shall  not 
died  in  vain;  that  the  na- 
tion shall,  under  God,  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  for  all  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  earlh." 


Popular  Lincoln  Portrait 


Says  Lincoln's  Manuscript 
Was  Written  In  Washington 
AndOnTrainComingHere 


attled  along  c 


As  the  t 


iiad  been  in  jovial  spirits.  He  sa 
with  a  group  of  men  telling  storle; 
for  an  hour  or  so,  Mr.  Lincoln  tak- 
ing his  turn  and  apparently  en- 
joying It  very  much. 

Then,  when  approaciiing  Hanovei 
Junction,  he  arose  and  said: 


■  pie; 


this  is  all  ve 
ant.  but  the  peoole  will  c 
to  say  something  to  them  tomoi 
and  I  must  give  the  matter  i 
thought."  Turning  1 


the  : 


of  the 


Thus  wrote  Henry  Cla; 
onetime  Brigadier  Gem 
Marines  and 
time  he  rode  to  Gettysburg  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  the  Presi- 
dent delivereed  his  famous  Gettys- 
burg address. 

8.1  rd  Anniversary 

Tile  83rd  anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Gettysburg  National 
Cemetery  will  take  place  November 
19.  It  was  In  connection  with  that 
dedication  that  Lincoln  made  his 
immortal  address. 

Cochrane  wrote  his  story  of  his 
trip  to  Gettysburg  with  Lincoln  for 
The  Star  and  Sentinel,  a  Gettysburg 
weekly  paper,  in  1907.  ■ 

Cochrane  wrote  of  the  trip  to  Get- 
tysburg and  the  dedication   as  fol- 

"On  the  morning  or  the  18th  of 
November,  we  proceeded  to  the  old 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  depot, 
near  the  Capitol,  and  there  found  a 
special  train  of  cars  waiting  to  re- 
ceive President  Lincoln  and  his 
party.  Tiic  locomotive  was  decorated 
with  flags  and  streamers  and  pre- 
sented a  gala  appearance. 

Official  Party 
"Among  the  party  were  the 
French  Minister,  M.  Mercier,  and 
Admiral  Renaud.  of  the  French 
Navy;  the  Italian  Minister.  Cheva- 
lier Bertinatti  and  Ids  Secretary  of 
Legation,  Stgnor  Cora,  the  Chev- 
alier Isala  and  Lieutenant  Martinez. 

le  Italian  Navy,  Mr.  McDougall. 
of  the  Canadian  Ministry;  Secretary 
of  State  William  H.  Seward.  Post- 
er General  Montgomery  Blair. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Judge 
John  P.  Usher;  private  .secretaries 
John  S.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Pro- 
ost  Marshal  General  James  B. 
Frey,  Colonel  George  W.  Burton. 
Captain  Alan  Ramsay,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
an  escort  from  the  First  Regl- 
of  the  Invalid  Corps, 
he  last  car  (of  the  President's 
tralni  was  a  kind  of  president's  or 
director's  car  with  about  one-third 
of  the  rear  partitioned  off  into  a 
;  with  the  seats  around  It,  and 
lis  room  I  round  myself  seated 
-vis  to  the  President.  .  .  . 
I  happened  to  have  bought  a  New 
York  Herald  before  leaving  and  ob- 
serving that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  with- 
l  paper,  offered  it  to  him.  .  He 
read  for  a  little  while  and  then  be- 
i  to  laugh  at  some  wild  guesses 
the  paper  about  pending  move- 
ments, He  laughed  very  heartily 
and  It  was  pleasant  to  see  his  sad 
face  lighted  up.  He  was  looking 
very  badly  at  that  particular  time, 
being  sallow,  sunken-eyed,  thin, 
care-worn  and  very  quiet. 

Lincoln  Tells  Jokes 
At     Baltimore  Genera! 
Sciienck,  who  then  commtuided  the 


district,  and  his  staff,  Joined  us, 
and  soon  after  the  President  went 
forward  in  the  car  and  seated  him- 
self with  a  party  of  choice  spirits, 
among  whom  was  Mayor  Frederick 
W.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  not  a  kins- 
man. They  toid  stories  for  an  hour 
or  so,  Mr.  Lincoln  taking  his  tu: 
and  enjoying  it  very  much." 
Lincoln   excused    himself  as  _  r 

"He  then  returned  to  the  re 
room  of  the  car.  I  mentioned  this 
circumstance  particularly  because  of 
the  different  versions  given  by  his 
many  biographers  of  the  history  of 
the  preparation  of  his  famous 
dress  delivered  the  next  day. 

"By  some  who  may  remember,  it 
Is  claimed  that  he  wrote  it  on 

i  upon  a  piece  of  wrapping 
paper,  by  another  that  it  was  \ 

in  Gettysburg,  by  another  that 
s  written  in  the  house  of  David 
i  and  by  others  that  it  was 
done  in  Washington. 

Changed  Speech 
y  own  belief  is  that  the  first 
ieen  lines  were  written  in 
Washington  and  the  remainder  on 
train  and  in  Gettysburg.  .  .  . 
The  first  sheet  of  the  manuscript 
bore  the  heading  'Executive  Man- 
and  those  nineteen  lines  writ- 
ten upon  it  were  never  materially 
changed;  the  rest  bore  evidence  of 
having  been  written  and  re-written 
f  tunes,  and  was  even  changed 
e  delivery  upon  the  platform, 
lie  version  sent  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  published  in  the 
papers  of  the  20th  of  November 
ems  to  me  to  be  much  better  than 
at  which  he  subsequently  revised 

thirteen  different  respects." 
Eyewitness  Cochrane  contradicts 
other  stories  about  the  size  of  the 
:  on  which  Lincoln  rode  to  the 


"At  Hanover  Junction,  46  miles 
im  Baltlmcre,  we  were  to  meet 
special  train  which  left  Harrls- 
burg  at  1:30  p.m..  containing  Gov- 
's   Curtln,    of  Pennsylvania, 
--....lour,  of   New  York;   Tod,  of 
Ohio;   Governor-elect   Brcugh  and 
:-Governor     Deulson.     of  Ohio, 
Governor  Boreman  and  Ex-Gover- 
r  Pierp^iit,    of    West  Virginia, 
Simon  Cameron.  Clement  C.  Barclay, 
General  Doubledny,  Stoneman  and 
Stall  and  others,  but  It  was  de- 
tained by  an  accident  and  we  con- 
tinued on  to  Gettysburg,  where  we 
ed  about  sundown  and  were 
surprised    to    find    some    of  the 
,'ounded  of  the  battle  still  in  the 
hospital. 

Guest  of  David  Wills 
"The  President  became  the  guest 
Mr.   David   Wills,  Mr.  Seward 
Eiit  to  Mr.  (Robert)  Harper's  (pub- 
-iher  of  The  Star  and  Sentinel), 
and  General  Pry,  Colonel  Burton, 
Captain  Ramsay  and  I  went  to  one 
of  the  liotels. 

"Gettysburg  was  crowded  and  It 
was  said  that  hundreds  slept  on 
floors.  That  night  the  President. 
Mr.  Seward  and  Colonel  John  W. 
Forney  were  serenaded  by  the  5th 
Artillery  band  and  a  reception 
.  held  at  Mr.  Wills'.  About  11 
o'clcck  tbe  train  with  the  belated 
governors  arrived. 

Of  the  events  on  November  IB, 
1863,  Cochrane  says: 

"Next  morning  we  were  up  early 
to  find  a  beautiful  Indian  Summer 
day.  The  town  was  all  agog  and 


and  assembled  in  the  public  sqUM 
lor  the  grand  military  and  civic  pro 
cession.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  mounted 


.  .  .  I  had  a  mischievous  brute  ai 
it  required  much  attention  to 
him  from  getting  out,  of  line 
browse  on  the  tail  of  the  Presides 


,  of  \ 


i  the  f 


artillery  was  the  chief  part.  Nc 
came  the  presidential  party,  tin 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  orator 
the  day,  and  the  chaplain.  Rev.  C 
Thomas  H.  Stockton,  of  Washing  to 
Seward  Had  Diftieuilv 

"The  President  lode  very  easii 
bowing  occasionally  to  right  or  lei 
but  It  soon  became  evident  that  M 
Seward  was  not  much  of  a  ride:.  . 
he  went  along  his  trousers  gra. 
ually  worked  up.  revealing  the  to: 
of  his  home  made  gray  socks,  i 
which  he  was  entirely  unconscloi 

".  .  .  The  stand  which  had  bei 
erected  tat.  the  cemetery'  was  i 


!  and'i 


well  1 


■n  Mr. 
I  v/m 


Mr.  Lincoln  s 

a  seat  about  six  or  seven  feet  disti 
from  them.  The  military  anani 
themselves  mainly  upon  the  left 
the  stand,  the  civilian  element 
front,  and  the  ladles  on  the  rig 
There  was  a  vast  assemblage  of  p 
pie,  estimated  at  10.000.  .  .  .  Wl 
the  President  appeared  on  the  sti 
nearly  every  hat  in  the  throng  \ 

"...  A  full  view  of  the  batilefi'ld 
.  .  .  was  spread  out  before  us.  a 
about  were  traces  of  the  fierc 
fliL't.  Rifle  pits,  cut  and  scarred 
broken  fences,  pieces  of  av 
wagons  and  harness,  scraps  o 
and  gray  clothing,  bent  car 
abandoned  knapsacks,  belts, 
ridge  boxes,  shoes  and  caps 
still  to  be  seen  on  nearly  ever 
—a  great  showing  for  relic  hi 
Eloquent  Prayer 

"AJtcr  the  performance  of 
neral  dirge  by  the  band,  an  elo 
though  rather  long,  prayer  w; 
livered  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  Doctor  Stockton 

"This  was  followed  by  mu: 


LINCOLN  GAVE 
TWO  ADDRESSES 
IN  GETTYSBURG 


FOL 


Itlll 


hniiuht  forth  . 


lib, 


hi  ,1,  iln 


•ll  In  I 


that  nil  hum, 
whether  tlut 


ated  equal.  No 


■il 


ipnxilii 
textii 


i  Mr. 


erett  delivered  the  oration.  It  - 
an  exceedingly  long  production. 
Burning  v 


;  Gre 


i  of  1 


heroes  with  public  cererac 
unuing  through  a  lull  h 
the  campaign  of  which  G> 
was  the  culmination.  .  .  an 
say  upon  national  affairs,  whi 
consumed  two  hours.  Notwithstan 
ing  the  fame  of  the  speaker  the 
dience  became  tired  and  impati 
.  ,  .  The  Baltimore  Glee  club  th 
sang  an  ode  written  for  the  occasitfa 
.  .  .  and  Lincoln  arose. 

Lincoln  Was  Disappointed 
"He  was  dressed  as  usual  in  a 
black  frock  coat  with  turned  down 
collar  and  held  in  his  hand  onlv 
two  or  three  sheets  of  paper.  He 
began  in  a  slow,  solemn  and  de- 
liberate manner,  emphasizing  nearly 

sat  down.  To  the  surprise  of  the  au- 
ditors the  address  which  has  become 
world  famous  was  finished.  Its  full 
import  was  not  comprehended  and  it 


.  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  ice  should  do  this.  But  in 
a  larger  seme  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  lialloiv  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  poiver  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber, wliat  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget  tvhatthey  did  here.  It  is  for  us 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  ivork  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
Creased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
— that  we  here  highly  resolve  tiiat  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that 
this  nation,  under  God,  sltall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  sliall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Writer  Declares  Lincoln's 
Address  Roundly  Applauded 


"What  happened  at  Gettysburg" 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section  on  Sunday 
November  17  by  Ruth  Block. 


i  Ilia 


brief  address  was  followed  by  "long, 
continued  applause"  although  the 
general  belief  among  many  is  that 
what  Lincoln  said  had  little  effect  on 

Miss  Block's  article  follows: 


failure.  .  .. . 

"Another  dirge  and  the  benedic- 
tion by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L  Baugher 
succeeded,  and  then,  at  2  p.  m.,  the 
.isM'inblage  was  dismissed. 

"That-  afteroon  Lincoln  walked 
arm  In  arm  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  with  John  Burns,  the  heroic 
of  Gettysburg  .who  figured 


the  i 


i  the  i 


'  fight 


that 
trip  i 


Where  Lincoln  Worshipped 


Tin  above  photograph  is  of  the  pew  in  the  Gettysburg  Presbyterian 
church  occupied  Uj  President  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  night  of  November 
19,  186:1.  President  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  John  Burns,  attended  the 
patriotic  services  the  evening  of  the  day  tbe  martyred  President  dedi- 
cated Ihc  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery, 

The  Inscription  on  the  bronze  plaque  on  the  end  of  the  pew  in  the 
foreground  reads:  "Abraham  Lincoln  sat  in  Ihls  pew  at  a  patriotic  service 
held  on  tbe  evening  of  the  day  lie  dedicated  the  National  Cemetery." 

Tbe  inscription  on  the  back  of  the  pew  above  il  reads:  "John  Burns, 
Scottish  American  Patriot,  a  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  here 
signally  honored  by  the  great  President.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Burns 
walked  arm  in  arm  to  patriotic  services  held  in  this  edifice  on 
iiing  at  November  111,  18133.  They  sat  together  hi  this  pew." 


"Eighty-three  years  ago  this  Tues- 
day, on  a  clear  day  In  November, 
crowded,  slow-moving  trains  and 
wagons  made  their  way  to  Gettys- 
burg. Fifteen  thousand  people  were 
coming  lo  witness  the  dedication  of 
a  battlefield. 

"On  the  previous  day.  President 
Lincoln  and  his  party  had  arrived  in 
Gettysburg.  Edward  Everett,  the 
venerable  scholar  and  speaker,  was 
to  be  tlie  Orator  of  the  Day,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  asked  to  make 
'a  few  appropriate  remarks'  at  the 
ceremonies.  W^iat  he  said  Is  Im- 
mortal, But  the  delivery  of  his  ad- 
dress and  its  reception  have  been 
ever  since  the  subject  of  conflict- 
ing report  and  legend.  To  tills  day 
there  is  a  widely  held  bebef  that 
Lincoln's  speech  failed  to  attract  at- 
tention among  his  contemporaries, 
that  it  fell  upon  the  ears  of  an  un- 
interested populace  which  "applaud- 
ed faintly  and  was  unimpressed." 
The  facts  are  quite  different. 
Procession  Forms 
"At  10  o'clock  on  tue  morning  of 
November  19,  1863,  a  procession 
formed  just  .outside  the  town  of  Get- 
tysburg. General,  Governors,  sol- 
diers and  officials,  with  military 
bands,  took  their  places  in  line.  At 
the  head  of  the  procession  rode 
Lincoln,  dressed  in  black  and  wear- 
ing a  tall  hat  and  white  gauntlets. 
His  horse  was  too  small  and  his 
long,  legs  nearly  touched  the  ground, 
but  the  march  was  not  long, 

"On  a  platform  which  had  been 
built  for  the  distinguished  guests 
the  President  was  seated  between 
the  Secretary  of  State,  William 
Henry  Seward,  and  Mr.  Everett.  A 
military  guard  encircled  the  field, 
within  which  stood  15,000  or  mote 
persons. 

"Altar  the  religious  invocation  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stockton.  Mr.  Everett 
rose  to  speak.  White-haired,  erect, 
Everett  held  the  attention  of  his 
audience  for  two  hours,  and  sat 
down  amid  the  loud  and  general 
applause  of  the  crowd. 

Lincoln,  Spoke  Slowly 

"And  then  Lincoln  rose.  He  spoke 
slowly,  In  a  high,  clear  voice,  glanc- 
ing infrequently  at  the  manuscript 
he  held.  His  speech  lasted  two  mln- 

"What  happened  when  he  con- 
cluded? There  are  as  many  versions 
as  there  are  people  who  recorded 
their  Impressions. 

"Continued  Applause" 

"The  New  York  Times  reported 
'long,  continued  applause.'  Specta- 
tors afterward  recalled  everything 
from  'profound  silence,'  or  'no  ap- 
plause of  any  kind,'  to  a  'hurricane 
of  applause,'  "  *  *  'a  tumultuous  out- 
pouring.' It  is  evident  from  all  re- 
ports that  people  were  surprised  at 
the  brevity  of  the  address.  For  a 
moment  they  were  not  sure  that 
Lincoln  had  finished.  But  then  the 
general  response  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  enthusiasm  tempered  by  the 
seriousness  of  the  occasion. 

"In  view  of  the  newspaper  reports 
of  the  dedication.  It  is  far  more 
correct  to  suppose  that  while 
Everett  received  widespread  admira- 
tion, Lincoln's  words  were  unnoticed. 
Certain  newspapers  devoted  edi- 
torial praise  to  Everett  and  simply 


quoted  Lincoln's  address  without 
comment.  Others.  anti-Administra- 
tion In  policy,  described  his  address 
in  scathing,  cruel  and  unjust  terms. 
But  there  were  many  who  recognized 
Its  greatness. 

Lauds  Address 
"Probably  the  earliest  favorable 
comment  to  appear  was  that  wired 
by  Ihc  reporter  of  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune from  Gettysburg.  'The  dedica- 
tory remarks  by  President  Lincoln 
will  live  among  the  annals  of  man.' 
On  the  day  after  the  delivery  of  the 
address  Longfellow  declared  it  was 
'admirable,' 

"The  editorial  comment  of  The 
Springfield  Republican  which  ap- 
peared on  the  second  morning,  is 
worth  noting: 

"  'Surpassingly  fine  as  Mr,  Ever- 
ett's oration  was  in  the  Gettysburg 
consecration,  the  rhetorical  honors 
of  the  occasion  were  won  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  His  little  speech  is  a 
perfect  gem;  deep  In  feeling,  com- 
pact in  thought  and  expression.' 

'"Die  Evening  Bulletin  ol  Pluladcl- 
phia  said:  'The  President's  brief 
speech  of  dedication  is  most  happily 
expressed.  It  Is  warm,  earnest  un- 
affected, and  touching.  Thousands 
who  would  not  read  the  long,  cla-* 
borate  oration  of  Mr.  Everett  will 
read  the  President's  few  words,  and 
not  many  will  do  it  without  a  moist- 
ening of  the  eye  and  a  swelling  of 
the  heart.' 

"And  Everett  himself,  thanking 
Lincoln  for  his  kindness  to  him  at 
Gettysburg,  wrote,  T  should  be  glad 
if  I  could  flutter  myself  that  I  came 
idea  of  the 


In  t 


i  did  i 


DEDICATION  DAY 
RECALLS  WORDS 
OFGREATPENS 

As  Gettysburg  and  the  nation  to- 
day observe  Dedication  Day  on  the 
83rd  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  National  cemetery  here,  the 
event  recalls  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary writer: 

"Great  men,  great  events,  great 
epochs,  it  has  been  said,  grow  as  we 
recede  from  them,  and  the  rate  at 
which  thev  grow  in  the  estimation  of 
of 


Abraham  Lincoln's 
Lddress"  Is  known  far 


dent  arrived  In  this  historic  Com- 
munity, he  was  serenaded  'at  the 
home  of  Judge  David  Wills,  his 
hast.  In  response  to  urgent  demands 
from  the  crowd,  Lincoln  -appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  home  on  Cen- 
ter Square  and  made  his  first  Get- 
tysburg speech.  He  said: 

"I  appear  before  you.  my  fel- 
low citizens,  merely  to  thank  you 
for  this  compliment.  The  infer- 
ence is  a  very  fair  onc  that  you 
woidd  hear  me  for  a  little  while 
at  least,  were  r  to  commence  lo 
make  a  speech.  I  do  not  appear 
before  you  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  so,  and  for  several  sub- 
stantial reasons. 

"The  most  substantial  of  these 
is  that  I  have  no  speech  Lo  make. 
In  my  position  it  is  somewhat 
important  that  I  should  riot  say 
any  foolish  things.  It  very  often 
happens  that  the  only  way  lo 
help  it  is  to  say  nothing-  at  alt. 
Believing  that  is  my  present  po- 
sition this  evening,  I  must  beg 
of  you  lo  excuse  me  from  ad- 
dressing you  further," 

Personal  Invitations 
Lincoln  came  to  Gettysburg  at  the 
invitation  of  Judge  Wills.  On  No- 
vember 2  the  latter  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent a  formal  Invitation  to  take 
part  in  the  dedication: 

"These  grounds  will  be  con- 
secrated and  se  apart  by  ap- 


i  I  loi 


day.  the  19th  IilsU  Hon.  Edward 
Everett  will  deliver  the  oration. 
1  am  .  i'Ii...  ii  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  different  states 
to  invite  you  to  be  present,  and 
Ui  participate  in  these  fere- 
monies,  which  will  doubtless  be 
very  Imposing  and  solemnly  ini- 
prevslve.  11  is  the  desire  that 
after  the  oration,  you.  as  Chief 
i  ■  ii'.  ■  uf  tbe  nation,  formal- 
ly set  apart  these  grounds  to  ,, 
by  a  lew  ap- 


propriate remarks." 

Guest  Of  Judge, 
Aceoiiipuiiying  this  otin  lal 

>udge  Wilis,  which  said: 

"As  the  hotels  in  our  lown 
will  be  crowded  and  in  confu- 
sion at  the  time  referred  to  in 
the  enclosed  invitation.  1  write 
to  invite  you  lo  stop  with  me. 
I  hope  you  will  feel  it  your  duty 
to  lay  aside  pressing  business 
for  a  day  to  come  on  here  to 
perform  this  last  sad  rite  lo  our 
brave  soldier  dead  on  tbe  10th 
inst.  Governor  Curtiu  and  Hon. 
Edward  Everett  will  be'  my 
guests  at  that  lime,  and  if  you 
come  you  will  please  join  them 
at  my  house," 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railrond 
(Please  Turn  to  Page  (!) 


About  no  mortal  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  so  much  been 
written  as  has  been  penned  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  words  have  been  re- 
corded of  his  life,  his  deeds  anil  his 
own  utterances,  the  most  famous  of 
which  Is  The  Gettysburg  Address 
commemorated  here  today. 

The  words  of  Phillips  Brooks  could 
apply  to  no  other  person  better  than 
to  Abraham  Lincoln:  "No  man  has 
come  to  true  greatness  who  has  not 
felt  In  some  degree  that  his  life  be- 
longs to  his  race,  and  that  what 
God  gives  him  He  gives  him  ror 
mankind." 

Lincoln's  Greatness 

charity  for  all,  with  firmness  In  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in:  to  bind  up  the  na- 
(Please  Turn  to  Page  (!) 


Sentinel 
Version 


November  24,  1863,  published  the 
following  version  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address: 

ago    our    fathers    brought  forth 


eeived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  thai 
all  men  are  created  equal.  (Ap- 
plause:) Now,  we  are  engaged  hi 
a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 

so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on 
a  great  ballle-tield  of  that  war; 
we  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  it  as  the  linat  restuig-plucc  of 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives 
thai  that  nation  might  live.  II  is 
altogether  titling  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  Ihls.  But,  hi  a 
larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate, 
wc  cannot  consecrate,  we  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men.  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  lApplau.sc.  1  Tbe  world 
will  Utile  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  may  say  here;  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

"II  Is  for  us,  the  living,  Vallier 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  that  they  have  thus 

plausc.)  II  Is  rather  for  us  here 
lo  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us;  that  from 

creased  devotion  lo  Unit  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion:  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  those 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 
—  (Applause. I  Thai  the  nation 
shall,  under  God,  have  a.  new 
birlli  of  freedom;  and  that  Gov- 
ernments of  the  people,  by  Hie 
people  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.  (Long 
continued  applause.)" 
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JIMMY  WALKER,  LINCOLN  GAVE 
FORMER  GOTHAM 
MAYOR,  IS  DEAD 


By  NATHAN  POLOWKTZKY 
New  York,  Nov.  19  (/Pi— James  J 
(Jimmy)  Walker,  mayor  ol  New 
York  city  during  the  glittering  days 
of  the  prohibition  era.  the  Wail 
street  boom  and  night  club  palor. 
Is  dead  at  65, 
Death  came  painlessly  last  night 
o  Hie  debonair,  slender,  little  man 
villi  the  rapier  wit,  who  had  come 
a  epitomize  New  York  sophistica- 
tion ol  the  gct-rich-qulck  years  bc- 
lore  the  depression. 

He  never  wakened  from  the  coma 
nlo  which  he  lapsed  shortly  after 
>eing  taken  to  Doctors  hospital 
larly  Sunday  suJTertng  from  a  brain 
clot.  The  last  rites  of  the  Catholic 
church  were  administered  soon  after 
his  admittance  lo  the  hospital. 

Walker,  mayor  front  1926  to  1932 
and  last  link  between  the  plush  and 
gilt  New  York  to  Tammany  turkey 
s  and  torchlight  parades,  and 
xiem  metropolis,  had  been  In 
ill  health  for  tlic  last  two  weeks, 
complaining  of  severe  headaches. 
Sister  With  Him 
At  his  bedside  when  he  died  were 
lis  sister.  Mrs.  Nan  Burke;  her  two 
tons,  Luke  and  Paul,  and  another 
lepbew,  William  Walker.  Jr.  Walk- 
sr's  two  adopted  children.  James 
).  Jr.,  10.  and  Mary  Ann,  11,  were 
U  the  Burke  apartmeni. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  St. 
Patrick'*,  cathedral  Thursday  mom- 
Friends  said  private  burial 
ices  would  be  held  at  the  Gate  of 
Yen  cemetery  in  Pleasantvillc. 
N.  Y. 

The  man  who  later  was  to  be 
liailed  as  lite  typical  New  Yorker  and 
widely 


i  the  ( 


world, 


.iL  Fiui 


wlch  village  section  of 
the  city,  the  son  of  an  Irish  Imml- 
;  father  with  hankering  for 
politics. 

In  1909  the  younger  Walker  was 
named  to  replace  his  father  in  the 
Slate  Assembly,  where  he  became 
15  years  the  protege  of  an- 
Assemblyman  —  Alfred  E. 

Smith. 

Defeated  Hylan  In  1925 
After  a  career  as  lawyer  and  State 
Assemblyman  and  Senator.  Walker 
defeated  Mayor  Jolin  F.  (Red  Mike) 
Ian  for  the  Democratic  mayor- 
I  nomination  In  1925  and  was 
■pt  into  office  by  a  439,123  margh 
r  Frank  D.  Waterman.  Republf 
i  nominee. 

Let  me  tlirough.  fellows,  I  warn 
go  to  work."  was  Walker's  cry 
first  morning  he  entered  city 
/as  mayor  on  January  1,  1926. 
s  re-elected  In  1929,  defcal- 
ello  H.  La  Quardia,  but 
iuI  short  his  tenure  during  the  Sea- 
mry  investigation,  which  accused 
dm  of  malpractice  In  office  and  de- 
nanded  his  removal. 

Resigned  From  Office 
Walker  went  on  trial  for  his  poli- 
tical life  before  the  then  Gov. 
Franklin  D.  Roossvelt  in  August. 
1932,  and  two  weeks  Inter  resigned 
liom  office.  He  spent  the  next  few 
rears  in  Europe. 

Samuel  Seabury,  who  conducted 
the  probe,  later  claimed  Ids  In- 
quiries showed  Walker's  regime  was 
"characterized  by  inefficiency,  waste 
and  corruption."  B  u  t  Walker  s 
friends  maintained  he  accomplished 
more  In  the  way  of  public  Improve- 
ment for  the  city  than  any  pre- 
'  eding  chief  executive. 

In  1940.  Mayor  La  Guardla  ap- 
pointed Walker.  Impartial  chairman 
of  the  city's  cloak  industry  at  (20,000 
a  year  He  quit  lias  position  to  be- 
come hend  of  Majestic  Records 
Ille,  on  February  13,  1945. 

CAUCUS  CALLED 
BY  REPUBLICANS 

llarrLsburg,  Nov.  19  iff?) — A  call 
went  oul  today  to  the  111  Republi- 
can representatives  in  the  1947  gen- 
eral assembly  for  a  causus  here  on 
Saturday.  November  30,  lo  select  a 
speaker  and  majority  floor  leader 
for  the  session  opening  January  7. 

OOP  Slate  Chairman  M.  Harvey 
Taylor  sounded  the  call  with  an  eve 
lo  formal  ratification  of  the  success- 
ful candidates  at  the  opening  of  the 

■  Rep  Franklin  H.  Lichlenwaltcr. 
of  Lehigh  county,  majority  floor 
leader  at  the  last  two  sessions,  has 
ilnccd  his  candidacy  for  the 
'■pcakcrship. 

Ira  T.  Flss.  or  Snyder  county,  has 
not  disclosed  his  Intentions  on 
whether  he  is  seeking  the  speaker  s 
post  which  he  held  during  the  1943 
and  1945  sessions. 

If  Lichtenwalter  Is  named  to  the 
speakership,  he  is  likely  to  be  suc- 
l  by  Rep.  Herbert  P.  Sorg,  of 
Hinty,  Republican  whip  in  the 


trip  lo  Gettysburg.  It  provided  that 
Die  presidential  parly  leave  Wash- 
ington Thursday  morning,  the  day 
of  the  dedication.  Tils  did  not  meet 
with  Lincoln's  approval. 

"I  do  not  like  this  arrangement," 
he  is  credited  by  John  G.  Nlcolay, 
his  private  secretary,  as  writing.  "I 
do  not  wish  to  go  go  that  by  the 
slightest  accident  we  fail  entirely; 
and.  at  the  best,  the  whole  to  be  a 
mere  breathless  running  of  the 
ntlct," 

Revise  Schedule 

So  the  "timetable"'  was  revised 
id  the  party  left  Washington  al 
>on  on  Wednesday.  November  18, 
riving  here  at  nightfall.  In  the 
irty  were  Mr.  Seward,  secretary 
state;  Mr.  Usher,  secretary  of  the 
Interior;  Mr.  Blair,  postmaster  gen- 
M.  Mcrcler,  the  French  minls- 
M.    Mcrtlnatt.l,    the  Italian 
minister;  Mr.  Nlcolay;    Col.  John 
Hay.    Lincoln's    assistant  private 
secretary,  and  others. 

'There  Is  neither  record,  evidence 
r  well-founded  tradition  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  any  writing,  or  made  any 
.he  journey  between  Wash- 
ington and  Gettysburg,"  wrote  Mr. 
Nlcolay.  the  private  secretary,  in 
February,  1884  Issue  of  The 
Century  Illustrated  Monthly  maga- 
copy  of  which  has  been  prc- 
by  John  Sachs,  former  Get- 
tysburg resident  now  living  In  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  where  he  is  a  chemist 
with  the  DuPont  company.  The 
magazine  has  been  loaned  lo  John 
D,  Llppy.  Jr.  of  Gettysburg.  "Mr. 
Lincoln  carried  In  his  pocket  the 
autograph  maiiscrlpt  of  so  much  of 
his  address  as  he  had  written  at 
Washington  the  day  before."  Mr. 
Nlcolay  wrote. 

Cites  Three  Drafts 
Mr.  Nicolay's  article  in  I  he  mag- 
azine refers  to  three  drafts  of  the 
Gettysburg  address,  the  one  which 
Lincoln  started  in  Washington  and 
completed  at  the  Wills  house  here; 
the  stenographic  report  of  the 
Associated  Press  as  Lincoln  de- 
livered It.  and  the  revised  copy- 
Lincoln  himself  made  in  Washing- 
ton a  few  days  after  Its  delivery,  "on 
comparison  of  the  original  draft  and 
the  printed  newspaper  version,  with 
his  own  recollections  of  the  exact 
form  in  which  he  delivered  it." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  first  was 
what  Lincoln  thought,  the  second 
what  he  said  and  the  third  what 
he  wanted  to  say,  or,  as  one  author 
put  It,  "What  he  intended 
what  he  said,  and  what  he  wished 
he  had  said." 

Not  Lovely  Place 
After  the  dedication,  copies 
Lincoln's  address  were  requested  by 
Edward  Everett,  George  Bancroft 
and  probably  others.  The  writing 
which  he  prepared  for  E'i< 
Die  I  wo  roples  he  wrote  for  Bancroft 
have  been  preserved.  It  is  tlic  ver- 
sion in  the  final  Bancroft  copy  Ilia 
Is  mostly  widely  used,  and  It  ha 
become  known  as  the  authentic  Get 
tysburg  Address  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Gettysburg,"  on  the  day  that 
Lincoln  delivered  his  address,  "was 
an  unlovely  place"  compared  with 
the  stately  grandeur  of  the  National 
cemetery  in  1946,  said  Dr.  Louis  A. 
Warren  "The  trees,  shorn  of  their 
limbs,  gave  evidence  of  the  fearful 
struggle  which  had  occurred  here. 
The  symmetry  of  the  burial  acres, 
with  its  semi-circular  arrangement 
of  lots,  was  entirely  lost  In  the  un- 
even newly-made  mounds  with  then- 
crude  markers.  Interments  were  still 
being  made  as  hastily  prepared 
graves  mere  being  discovered  irom 
day  to  day.  These  physical  surround- 
ings contributed  much  to  the  sol- 
eniiiess  uf  (he  gathering. 

"The  day  itself,  however,  was  a 
beautiful  one,  bul  the  brightness  ol 
the  sun  only  accentuated  the  ugli- 


FIRST  CASUALTY 
OF  BEAR  SEASON 
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Harrisburff,  No' 
kill  county  hunter— Orvllle  Zimmer- 
man, 27.  of  Helfenstcln— was  listed 
today  as  tlic  1946  bear  hunllng  sea- 
son's first  casualty. 

He  was  killed  in  Clinton  county 
mountains  shortly  after  the  season 
opened  yesterday.  A.  probe  is  under- 
way to  determine  the  source  of  the 
rifle  bullet  which  felled  Zimmerman. 

Zimmerman's  death  is  the  third 
fatality  of  the  game  season  which 
opened  November  1.  Two  other  >ihn- 
rods  died  as  a  result  of  hunting 
accidents  during  the  current  small 
ne  season  which  ends  November 
They  were  Norman  K.  Klinger. 
Northumberland  county,  on  No- 
vember 1,  and  Harry  D.  Orcutt,  In 
Jefferson  county,  November  11. 
The    state    Game  Commission, 
leanwhile,  reported  a  heavy  ac- 
cumulation of  bears  is  giving  plenty 
of  sport  to  bear  hunters  during  the 
five-day  season  which  closes  No- 
vember 23. 

About  50,000  hunter 
game  licenses. 


Pa.,  No- 


</P>— 


VPhiti 

rad  Koeher,  former  catcher  for  the 
New  York  Giants,  shot  a  300-pound 
bear  yesterday,  the  first  bruin  killed 
by  a  White  Have; 


LIVING  COSTS 
BOOST  RELIEF 
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Harrisburg. 

monthly  bill  for  Pennsy 
Uef  recipients  has  passed  the  S7,- 
000.000  mark. 

The  state  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  said  the  rising  co 
living  was  largely  responslbli 
the  large  outpouring  of  state  funds 
to  help  the  needy. 

Robert  P.  Wray,  department 
retary,  said  Increased  food  prices 
are  causing  a  two-way  drain  oi 
public  assistance  funds.  The  rist 
In  prices  not  only  means  large: 
grants  are  essential  to  aid  the  needy 
but  the  increase  cost  of  living  is 
forcing  more  people  to  apply  for 

The  average  relief  recipient  in  Oc- 
tober received  a  boost  of  $2.50  In 
the  monthly  grant,  or  approximate- 
ly J600  to  cover  the  state's  needy 
$100,000  was  needed  to  cart 
nearly   5,000   additional  rcllel 
ipients. 


Colleges  Allocated 
Surplus  Buildings  | 

Washington,  Nov,  19  (/P(— Three 
Pennsylvania  colleges  have  been  al- 
located surplus  buildiri3s  to  ac- 
commodate more  students,  princip- 

rtly  veterans. 
The  Federal  Works  Agency  said  it 

s  allocating  surplus  government 
buildings  to  Geneva  college.  Beaver 
Falls;  Albright  college.  Reading,  and 
Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  Lan- 

Geneva  will  receive  recreation  and 
iscmbly  halls  lo  accommodate  an 
anticipated  enrollment  of  800,  in- 
cluding 'ITS  Vets.  Current  enroll- 
ment Is  750.  Tlic  prewar  peak  was 
575^ 

An  auxiliary  library,  reading  room, 
physical  education  and  indoor  rec- 
reation facilities,  will  go  to  Albright 
to  serve  the  anticipated  enrollment 
of  610.  Including  315  vets.  Previous 
peak  was  405  students. 

To  F.  and  M.  goes  classroom 
buildings  to  accommodate  1.250  stu- 
dents, including  1,000  ex-Gl's.  The 
college  enrollment  during  the  spring 
semester  or  the  1945-46  academic 
term  was  750  students. 


REPUBLICANS  HE  APPOINT  ED 


llurrisuurg,  Nov.  19 
Republicans  were  reappointed  by 
Governor  Martin  today  as  members 
of  the  Centre  County  Board  of  As- 
sistance, including  Newton  Harts- 
wick  and  James  H.  Holmes,  both  of 
State  College,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
W.  MaClay.  of  Philipsburg, 

Mrs,  Margorie  Fill]  an,  Youngs- 
vllle  Democrat,  also  was  renamed 
to  the  Warren  County  Board  of  As- 
sistance. 


George  Washington  weighed  209 
pounds  while  In  command  of  Ameri- 


EDICATION  DAY 


shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphnn— to  do  nil 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 

Before  the  storm  ol  civil  war 
broke,  Lincoln  wrote  these  words: 

"I  know  there  Is  a  God,  and  that 
He  hates  the  injustice  of  slavery.  I 
see  the  storm  coming,  and  I  know 
Unit  His  hand  Is  In  it.  If  He  has  a 
place  and  a  work  for  me,  and  I 
think  He  has,  I  believe  I  am  ready. 
I  am  nothing,  but  truth  Is  every- 
thing. I  know  I  am  right,  because  I 
know  that  liberty  Is  right,  for  Christ 
leaches  it,  and  Christ  Is  God ." 
A  Man  Of  The  People 

David  Swing  wrote:  "The  life  ol 
Lincoln  should  never  be  passed  by 
in  silence  by  young  or  old.  He 
touched  the  log  cabin  and  It  became 
the  palace  in  which  greatness  was 
nurtured.  He  touched  the  forest  and 
it  became  to  him  a  church  In  which 
the  purest  and  noblest  worship  of 
Ood  was  observed.  His  occupation 
has  become  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  Integrity  of  the  life  he 
lived.  In  Lincoln  there  was  always 
some  quality  that  fastened  him  to 
the  people  and  taught  them  to  keep 
time  to  the  music  of  his  heart." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Bolton  paid 
this  tribute  to  Lincoln:  "His  bio- 
graphy is  written  In  blood  and  tears: 
uncounted  millions  arise  and  call 
him  blessed:  a  redeemed  and  re- 
united republic  is  his  monument." 

Bishop  J.  P.  Newman  may  have 
had  The  Gettysburg  Address  in  mind 
when  he  wrote:  "The  beauty  of 
Lincoln's  immortal  character  has 
thrown  in  the  shade  the  splendors 
of  his  intellect.  The  time  will  be 
when  the  severest  critics  of  mental 


philosophy  and  mental  development 
will  sit  In  judgment  and  admiration 
upon  the  splendid  brain  of  that 
great  man.  He  was  a  logician  by 
nature.  His  terse  and  beautiful 
rhetoric  rivals  the  utterances  of  the 
greatest  (orators  of  the  past  and 
present.  He  was  truly  great." 
"Stiblimest"  Character 

Senator  John  M.  Thurston  once 
called  Lincoln  the  "simplest,  seren- 
est,  sublimes t  character  of  the  age," 
and  declared  that  "the  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  citizen,  President 
liberator  and  martyr,  should  be  in 
the  heart  of  every  American  child." 

"He  fed  us  with  counsel  when  we 
were  in  doubt,  with  inspiration 
when  we  sometimes  faltered,  with 
caution  when  we  would  be  rash, 
with  calm,  clear,  trustful  cheerful- 
ness through  many  an  hour  when 
our  hearts  were  dark,"  Phillips 
Brooks  said  of  him  on  another  oc- 
casion. "He  fed  hungry  souls  all 
over  the  country  with  sympathy  and 
consolation.  He  spread  before  the 
whole  land  feasts  of  great  duty  and 
devotion  and  patriotism,  on  which 
the  land  grew  strong.  He  fed  us  with 
solemn,  solid  truths.  He  taught  us 
the  sacredne.ss  of  government,  the 
wickedness  of  treason.  He  made  our 
souls  glad  and  vigorous  with  the  love 
of  liberty  that  was  In  his." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  of  Lin- 
coln: "Men  will  imitate  and  admire 
his  unmoved  firmness,  his  Inflexible 
conscience  for  the  right,  and  yet 
his  gentleness,  as  tender  as  a  wom- 
an's, his  moderation  of  spirit,  which 
not  all  the  heat  of  party  could  in- 
flame, nor  all  the  Jars  and  disturb- 


itnees  of  this  country  shake  out  of 
Us  place.  .  .  " 

The  Living  Dead 

"Dead,    they    yet    speak,"  said 
George  H.  Smythe.  Jr,  In  referring 
to  Washington  as  "The  Father  of  his 
Country"  and  Lincoln  as  Its  most 
loyal  son.  "The  good  they  did  will 
last  through  time  and  on  through 
eternity." 

The    immortality    of   Lincoln  Is 
prophesied  In  the  words    of  the 
pool.  James  T.  Mackay: 
"And    so    they    burled  Lincoln? 

Strange  and  vain! 
Has  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln 

hid                 "y  '•' 

In  any  vault,  'neath  any  coffin  lid. 
In  all  the  years  since  that  wild 

spring  or  pain? 
'Tis  false — he  never  m  ihe  grave 

hath  lain. 
You  could  not  bury  him  altho'  you 

slid 

Upon  his  clay  the  Cheops  pyramid 
Or  heaped  it  with  Ihe  Rocky  Moun- 
tain chain." 

Relief  At  Last 
For  Your  Cough 

Crcomulsion  relieves  promptly  be- 
cause It  goes  right  to  the  seat  of  the 
trouble  to  help  loosen  and  expel 
germ  laden  phlegm,  and  aid  nature 
to  soothe  and  heal  raw,  tender,  in- 
flamed bronchial  mucous  mem- 
branes. Tell  your  druggist  to  sell  you 
a  bottle  of  Crcomulsion  with  the  un- 
derstanding you  must  like  the  way  It 
quit'.;ly  allays  the  cough  or  you  axe 
to  have  your  money  back. 

CREOMULSION 

for  Couehs,  Chest  Colds,  Bronchitis 

DR.  D.  L.  BCEGLE 

Chiropractic,  The  Better 
Way  to  Health 

Phone  Fmmltsburjr,  117 
liMMITSBURG,  Mil. 

SWEET  CIDER 
50c  Per  Gallon 

Phone  Biglerville  62-R-1I 

Paul  Gelwkks 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Thursday  Night,  November  21,  7:00  O'clock 

Two  living  room  suites;  two  electric  refrigerators; 
breakfast  set;  oil  healer;  cribs  and  mattresses;  two 
radios;  maple  dinette  suite:  two  electric  washers;  set 
of  tubs;  rugs;  chairs;  spffhgs;  mattresses;  beds;  lot  of 
plastering  lath;  coal  Heatrola;  hard  coal  siokcr.bin-fecd ; 
coal  or  wood  range;  dishes;  pots  and  pans;  corn-fed 
turkeys.  by4hc  pound,  and  lot  of  other  items. 

Difizler's  Auction  Rooms 

Biglerville,  Pa. 


Capt.  Garrel  Miller.  34,  Van  Nuy 
pilot,  or  First  Officer  Ted  Ma  this, 
25.  WhitUer,  co-pllot, 

Cummlnga  said  he  presumed  the 
other  six  bodies  were  burled  be- 
neath the  debris,  which  was  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  area  by  the  Im- 
pact. His  party,  he  said,  lacked  fa- 
cilities for  removing  the  bodies. 


beautiful  s 


:  pla« 


i  Is  i 
'  he  declared. 


Flood  Control  On 
Codorus  In  Doubt 


ue  on  a  curtailed  basis  but  adds 
i  future  of  the  project  is  as  un- 
tall)  as  all  current  flood  control 


1  reason  for  the  unccrtatn- 
Prcsldenl  Truman's  ordcr 
flood  control  expenditures 
he  present  fiscal  year  to 
00  whrren*  rrmtmrt,-;  hav<* 
1,-r  SlHO,<ino,nnfl. 


Dead  Flyer's  Hand 

Still  On  Controls 

Burbank.  Calif..  Nov.  19  (/Pi—A 
dead  flyer's  hand  still  grips  the 
controls  of  the  Western  Air  lines 
plane  which  crashed  Wednesday, 
with  11  persons  aboard,  against  the 
snowy  peak  of  White  Mountain. 

Ventura  County  Dep.  Sheriff  Dol- 
ncy  Cummings,  leader  of  a  group 
which  on  Sunday  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  recover  the  bodies, 
reported  finding  five  badly  burned 
corpses  inside  the  wreckage. 

Because  no  attempt  for  identifica- 
tion was  made,  Cummings  said,  he 
was  unable  to  determine  whether  the 
hand  on  the  controls  was  that  of 


PUBLIC  SALE 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1946 
12:30  P.  M. 

Will  sell  all  household  furnish- 
ings of  the  late  Clara  K.  Landls  at 
her  home  in  Fairfield. 

Two  complete  bedroom  suites: 
three  piece  living  room  suite;  book 
case;  end  tables:  good  rugs  of  vari- 
ous sizes;  tables;  electric  floor  and 
table  lights;  bathroom  scales: 
dishes;  kitchen  articles;  kerosene 
heater;  electric  heater;  washstands; 
couch;  metal  tubs;  lawn  mower: 
iron  bed;  porch  chairs;  sewing  ina- 


O.E. 


LADY  THROWS  CANE 
AWAY  AFTER  TAKING 
NEW  RHU-AID  FORMULA 


;  she  took  RHU- 


One  lady,  who  was  unubte  to  walk 
six  weeks  ago,  due  to  rheumatic 
pains,  says  she  is  enjoying  a  normal 
life  once  again  sli 
AID.  In  fact,  S 
thrown  her  cane  away.  This  lady 
had  to  stay  in  the  house  for  weeks 
at  a  time,  unable  to  get  out  much 
Rheumatic  pains  centered  in  the 
joints  or  her  kl 
says  she  felt  si 
less  than  a  week's  time,  when  she 
started  taking  RHU-AID,  the  awful 
rheumatic  pains  disappeared  from 
her  legs  and  ankles.  She  is  well  and 
haupv  today  and  says  she  wouldn't 
take  a  fortune  for  the  relief  RHU- 
AID  has  given  her. 

RHU-AID  is  the  new  liquid  form- 
ula containing  three  valuable  medi- 
cal ingredients.  These  Three  Great 
Medicines,  all  blended  into 
right  lo  the  very  cause  of  rheumatic 
and  ueuritic  utiles  and  pains.  Mis- 
eriiblc  people 


t  go  i 


iuffei 


!  Oet 


attachments;  Hoover  sweeper;  elec- 
tric Iron;  electric  waffle  iron;  iron- 
ing board;  books;  clock;  table  radio 
Many  other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Terms  cash. 

MRS.  IV.  C.  FICKES, 
Heir  a.t  law. 
Auctioneer:  G.  R.  Thompson. 
Clerk:  Lowe. 

pTjbijc^ale 

SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  23,  1946 
I  P.  M.  Sharp 

The  undersigned  will  offer  Ills 
farm  and  four  bungalows  In  Tyrone 
Twp.  Adams  Co..  Pa.,  one  mile  south 
of  Gardners,  on  Macadam  road 
from  Idavillc  to  Center  Mills. 

Farm  containing  65  acres,  four 
perch  improved  with  two  and  half 
weather  boarded  house,  con- 
taining six  rooms  built  for  one  or 
two  family. 

Bank  barn:  37  x  50  wagon  shed; 
corn  crib;  granary;  .garaflB;  hog 
pen  and  oilier  outside  buildings; 
water  piped  to  house  and  barn. 
Electricity  available. 

Farm  Is  In  the  fruit  belt  of  Adams 
County;  six  acres  of  tbnber,  balance 
of  [arm  good  clean  soil  suitable  fur 
grain  or  fruit;  one  or  the  lirst  com- 
mercial apple  orchards  was  planted 
on  this  farm  and  some  of  the  trees 
arc  still  standing;  stream  of  water 
runs  through  farm,  located  close 
churches,  schools  and  canning  fac- 
tory. 

The  following  bungalows  will  be 
offered  for  sale  separate  and  with 
the  farm. 

Stone  bungalow  with  fire  place; 
five  rooms,  and  10  ft.  cement  porch 
on  two  sides. 

Paper  shingle  bungalow  live  rooms, 
and  10  ft.  cement  porch. 

Weather  boarded  bung.aiow,  ftvc 
rooms,  and  6  ft.  cement  porch. 

Paper  shingle  bungalow,  five 
rooms,  new  design  fire  place  which 
can  be  used  for  cooking,  also  for 
open  fire,  this  bungalow  is  not  en- 
tirely finished  lo  live  In.  all  the 
other  bungalows  arc  reiiled. 

Terms  and  conditions  will  he  made 
known  on  date  oi  sale  by. 

HARRY  CI.TNF. 
Slayhmifllt,  auctioneer. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  HAVE  IT  AGAIN! 

94,  GENERAL 


TIRE 


Quiet  Running  of  straight, 

free-rolling  ribs 

Quick-stopping  safety  of 

"action-traction" 

Safer  extra  mileage  of 

more  natural  rubber 

Blowout  protection  of  4M 
extra  carcass  strength  **.»■» 

COSTS  MORE...  WORTH  MORE  \cjk 


I 


THIS 


STOPS  LIKE  THIS 

Kly— ACTIdN-TRAG. 


DEPEND  ON  YOUR  GENERAL  TIRE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  BEST  IN 
NEW  TIRES  .  .  .  TIRE  SERVICE  .  .  .  QUALITY  RECAPPING  .  .  .  BATTERIES 
■  ■  ■  ACCESSORIES .  .  .  LOW  COST  EASY  TIME  PAYMENT  PLAN.  COME  IN 
TODAY  AND  SEE  HOW  COAWLETELY  WE  ARE  SET  UP  TO  SERVE  YOU. 


GENERAL] 
TIRE 


EECL  TIRE  SERVICE 


250  BUFORD  AVENUE 


PHONE  224-Z 


GETTYSBURG.  PA 


THE  GETTYSBURG  TIMES, 


.    I 

Prize-  Winning  Lincoln  Sermon  Written  As 
MemorialToDr  JohnD.Long,  WhoseMother 
Formerly  TanghtQreeTcAtQett^^ 


■  Continued  from  Fa*e  1>  ^ 

details  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  . 

Ln't  Meade  follow  up  his 
;greatyopportunity?Ohadnopat1enc 

mh  the  claims  of  George  B  Mc 
Clellan,  could  agree  with  or  debate 
chapter  and  verse  of  Herndon  Hay, 
Barton,  Sandburg  and  other  Lin 
coin  biographers." 

Authored  Lincoln  Book 
Dr  Long  wrote,  as  the  outcome 
of^is  interest,  Life  Story  o 

Abraham  Lincoln."  The  *■*»- 
ceived  wide  acclaim,  but  i  s ^author 
died  before  it  was  published.  The 
Lincoln  sermon  contest  was  con- 
ceived in  memory  of  Dr.  Long.  The 
Judges  were:  Dr.  Phillips  Packei 
Elnott,  First  Presbyterian  church, 
53**   Dr.  John    A.  Ingham, 

^eS^tS^  New 

Y% h  f" '  committee  unanimously 
awarded  first  place  to  Dr.  Jones. 
Second  Place  went  to  the  Rev.  Me- 
bane  Ramsay,  of  Staten  Island, 
and  honorable  mention  to  Dean 
Charles  R.  Brown  of  Yale  Divinity 

SC"i°n  connection  with  a  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln's  ideas  of  demo- 
cracy, it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
one  who  listened  to  his  address  at 
Gettysburg  observed  he  did  not  in 
that  mighty  closing  sentence  put 
the  emphasis  where  most  of  us  do 
writes  Dr.  Jones,  in  the  winning  sei- 
mon.  "Usually  we  emphasize  it  tote 
way:  'This  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  OP  the  people  By 
the  people,  FOR  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth,"'  he  con- 
tinues. "But  a  close  observer who 
was  present  reports  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
emphasized  it  thus:  that  govern- 
ment of  the  PEOPLE,  ^  the  PEO- 
PLE, for  the  PEOPLE  shall  not  par- 
ish from  the  earth.' " 

Lincoln  Knew  Bible 
Dr  Jones  declares  that  Lincoln 
..knew  the  Bible,  and  no  man  in 
American  life  has  «^d  from  it 
so  freely  and  so  effectively.  He  also 
says:  "Abraham  Lincoln's  greaten- 
ing  ideals  of  governmental  affans 
included  the  belief  that  God  IS,  and 
that  He  is  a  rewarder  of  them  who 
seem  Him."  , 
Continuing,  he  says:  "The  mora 
grandeur  of  Lincoln  was  both  an 
endowment    and    an  * 


Popular  Lincoln  Portrait 


Says  Lincoln's  Manuscript 
Was  Written  InWashington 
AndOnTrainComingHere 

 i    u.s<,    cfaff    ioineri  us 


I 


As  the  train  rattled  along  on  the 
route  to  Baltimore  the  Presiden 
had  been  in  jovial  spirits.  He  sat 
with  a  group  of  men  telling  stones 
for  an  hour  or  so,  Mr.  Lincoln  tak- 
ing his  turn  and  apparently  en 
ioving  it  very  much. 

Then,  when  approacning  Hanover 
Junction,  he  arose  and  said: 

••Gentlemen,  this  is  all  very  pleas- 
ant  but  the  oeoole  will  exneot  me 


district,  and  his  staff,  joined  us 
and  soon  after  the  President  went 
forward  in  the  car  and  seated  him- 
self with  a  party  of  choice  spirits, 
among  whom  was  Mayor  Frederick 
W  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  not  a  kins- 
man. They  told  stories  for  an  hour 
or  so,  Mr.  Lincoln  taking  his  turn 
and  enjoying  it  very  much." 
Lincoln  excused   himself  as  re- 


UlCLlAJUl  wv~~~~**  

Idled  in  the  owning  ™.^=»>" 


people  pouring  in  from  the  sur 
rounding  country. 

"Before  ten  we  were  in  the  sadd 
and  assembled  in  the  ni*»^__^__- 
for  the  grand  militar  (and  civic  pro 
cession.  Mr.  Lincoln  ^mounte<?H 
upon  a  young  and  beauthx^^y 
nut  bay  horse,  the  largest  m  tog 
Cumberland  Valley,  and  his  tower 
'  tng  figure  surmounted  by  a  high  sU 
I  hat  made  the  rest  of  us  look  smal 
I        I  had  a  mischievous  brute  an 
1  W  required  much  attention  to  fcs 
;  him  from  getting  out  of  line 
browse  on  the  tail  of  the  Preside:,, 
horse         •  The  procession  start- 
with  Major  General  D.  N.  Couch 
the  head  of  the  military,  about ,lM 
men,  of  whom  the  5th  N.  Y  hea  ' 
artillery  was  the  chief  part.  Ne 
came  the  presidential  PM*.J* 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  orator  < 
the  day.  and  the  chaplain,  Rev.  D 
Thomas  H.Stockton,  of  Washingtc 

Seward  Had  Difficult? 

••The  President  rode  very  easi 
bowing  occasionally  to  right ^  * 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Seward  was  not  much  of  a  ride:.  . 
he  went  along  his  trousers  gra* 
uallv  worked  up.  revealing  the  to 
of  his  home  made  gray  socks, 
which  he  was  entirely  unconscioi 
The  stand  which  had  oe< 
erected  (at  the  cemetery)  was  v 
very  large  and  was  soon  well  fi  le 
Mr  Lincoln  sat  between  Mr.  Sewa 
and  Mr.  Everett,  and  I  was  gn 
a  seat  about  six  or  seven  feet  dish  . 
from  them.  The  military  arrant 
themselves  mainly  upon  the  left 
the  stand,  the  civilian  element 
front,  and  the  ladies  on  the  ngt 
There  was  a  vast  assemblage  of  pe 

pie,  estimated  at  10.000  Wh 

the  President  appeared  on  the  sta 
nearly  every  hat  in  the  throng  * 
removed. 

A  full  view  of  the  battlefi 
was  spread  out  before  us.  and 
about  were  traces  of  the  fierce  « 
flict.  Rifle  Pits,  cut  and  scarred  t' 
broken  fences,  pieces  of  artil 
wagons  and  harness,  scraps  ol  t 
and  gray  clothing,  bent  cante, 
abandoned  knapsacks,  belts,  c. 
ridge  boxes,  shoes  and  cap:  I 
still  to  be  seen  on  nearly ■every  • 
_a  great  showing  for  relic  hunt 
Eloquent  Prayer 
"After  the  performance  of  a 
neral  dirge  by  the  band,  an  eloqu 
though  rather  long,  BWJWJ» 
livered  by  the  chaplain  of  the  I 
Senate,  Doctor  Stockton. 

-This  was  followed  by  musi< 
the  Marine  band  and  then  Mr 
erett  delivered  the  oration.  It 
an  exceedingly  long  production 
ginning  with  the  custom  ol  the 
cient  Greeks  of  burying  their 
heroes  with  public  ceremoa* 


Minnesota  The  President  Made  a  Few 
memories    Remarks'  at  Gettysburg 


By  RUTH  THOMPSON 

THE  Hastings  Conserver,  Dec. 

1,  1S63,  a  copy  of  v.  Inch  I 
jaw  the  other  day  in  a  friend's 
home,  contained  a  news  item 
m  liich  made  me  /eel  that  "I 
was  there." 

The  account  appearing  on 
the  front  page  of  this  old  Da- 
kola  count}  newspaper,  under 
the  headline,  "The  Gettysburg 
Consecration,"  reads: 

"It  is  estimated  that  from 
30,000  to  50,000  people  were 
present  on  Thursday  last  week 
at  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery  of  those  who 
fell  in  battle  for  the  Union  at  Gettysburg  in  last 
July.    The  oration  of  Edward  Everett  occupied 
o\er  two  hours  in  ils  delivery. 

"The  President  made  a  few  remarks  (\vhich  are 
reported  by  telegraph  as  follows:  iNote  the  dif- 
ference in  wording  from  the  classic  form  of 
the  address  which  we  all^now  so  well,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  inaccurate  copying  and  telegraphic 
|  transmission.) 

•'  "Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers 
established  upon  this  continent  a  government 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  funria- 


Lincoln 


mental  principle  that  all  mankind  ar«  created 
equal  by  a  good  God  (applause),  and  now  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great  contest.  We  are  con- 
testing the  question  whether  the  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived,  so  dedicated,  can  long  re- 
main. We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  the 
war.  We  are  met  here  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  the  final  resting  place  of  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  that  nation,  that  it 
might  live. 

"'It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  But,  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men  lying  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 
or  to  detract  The  world  will  little  heed,  nor 
long  remember,  what  we  say  here;  but  it  will 
not  forget  what  they  did  here  (immense  ap- 
plause). 

"  'It  is  for.  us  rather,  the  living,  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  1hat  they  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  carried  forward.  It  is  rather  for 
us  here  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us;  for  us  to  renew  our  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  full  measure 
of  their  devotion. 

"  'Here  let  us  resolve  that  what  they  have  done 
shall  not  have  done  in  vain.  That  the  nation 
shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth.  That  the 
government  the  people  founded,  by  the  people 
shall  not  perish.'  " 

Another  Lincoln  Item  with  a  Minnesota  con- 
nection appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the  Daily 
Morning  Chronicle,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  22, 
1865,  directly  after  the  description  of  Lincoln's 
funeral.  The  letter  was  written  from  Fort  War- 
ren, April  17,  1865,  by  J.  R.  Jones,  Confederate 
general  under  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  to  Senator 
Alexander  Ramsey  of  Minnesota.  It  was  printed 
under  the  heading:  "A  Rebel  General's  Opinion 
of  the  President's  Assassination."  It  reads,  in 
part: 

"No  event  in  my  life  has  given  me  a  greater 
shock  than  the  announcement  of  the  terrible 
and  infamous  assassination  of  the  President. 
Aside  from  the  great  crime,  which  I  cannot  con- 
template without  feelings  of  abhorrence  and  in- 
dignation, no  greater  calamity  could  have  be- 
fallen our  country  when  our  minds  and  hearts 
were  looking  for  speedy  peace.  I  say  our  coun- 
try, for  I  now  feel  that  the  people  of  my  state 
will  condemn  the  crime  and  bitterly  feel  the 
calamity. 

"I  trust  in  God  that  no  respectable  southern 
man,  when  all  is  brought  to  light,  will  be  found 
in  any  way  accessory  to  the  hellish  crime,  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  all  will  feel  the  utter 
abhorrence  of  the  act  which  it  merits  from  all 
men.  Your  kindness  and  courtesy  to  me  induce 
me  to  assure  you  of  my  feelings  in  this  hour  of 
our  nation's  calamity.  With  feelings  of  gratitude, 
I  am,  truly,  your  obedient  servant. 

—  J.  H.  JONiS." 


Lincoln's  Words  of  1863 

Give  Us  Hope  in  1952 


Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
.l  »u~»  ~ll  mon  nrp  created  eaual.  Now  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  tnif  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
-    We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate,  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  ! 
we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow -this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  ,t 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us-that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion-that  we  here  h,ghly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain-that  this  nat.on. 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom-and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  pensh 
from  the  earth.  ■  


Words  that  reassured  a  nation  in  the  dark  days  of 
a  civil  war  stand  out  today  as  words  of  hope  and 

promise.  ,     ,      ,  ,.  ,  , 

Abraham  Lincoln's  words  on  the  battlefield  at 
Gettysburg  have  grown  even  more  famous  down 
the  corridors  of  American  conflict  and  distress. 
Words  such  as  devotion,  equality,  freedom  or  unfin- 
ished work  hold  a  meaning  amid  the  oratory  of  an 
impending  presidential  campaign. 

The  man  who  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  143  years 
ago  today,  who  moved  into  the  White  House  to 
lead  a  divided  nation,  brings  such  a  message  ot 
ouidance  in  1952. 
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Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
A  "Flat  Failure"  When  Delivered 


Two-Hour  Oration 
Overshadowed  His 
'Few  Remarks' 

By  Stefan  Lorant 

Author  of  "Lincoln,  A  Picture 
Story  of  His  Life" 

FOUR  score  and  nine  years 
ago  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
traveling  toward  a  little 
Pennsylvania  village,  where  he 
was  to  make  some  introductory 
remarks  at  the  dedication  of  a 
soldier's  cemetery. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
ceremony  was  in  doubt  whether  the 
President  would  be  able  "to  speak 
upon  such  a  great  and  solemn  occa- 
sion as  that  of  the  national  services." 
Thus,  they  asked  Lincoln  to  make 
only  "a  few  appropriate  remarks," 
while  the  main  address  of  the  day 
was  to  be  delivered  by  the  experi- 
enced Massachusetts  orator,  Edward 
Everett. 

Lincoln  ar- 
rived at  Get- 
tysburg   i  n 
the  evening 
of    Nov.  18, 
1863.  He  had 
about  two 
weeks  to  pre- 
pare his 
s  p  e  e  e  c  h  , 
which  he 
wanted  to 
make  "short, 
short,  short." 
He  had  writ- 
ten   out  in 
W  a  shington 
what  he  was 
going  to  say, 
but  appar- 
ently he  was 
not  satisfied  with  it.  After  supper 
in  the  Wills  house  he  retired  to 
his  room  and  worked  on  the  speech 
some  more.   By  11  o'clock  he  had 
finished.     He    sent    his  Negro 
servant  for  his  host,  and  when 
David   Wills   came,   Lincoln  in- 
quired where  he  could  find  Sec- 
retary of  State  Seward. 

Judge  Wills  was  ready  to  fetch 
Beward  from  the  neighboring  Harper 
House.  "No,"  said  Lincoln,  "I  will 
go  and  see  him."  So  the  two  men 
went  out  together,  the  President 
carrying  in  his  hand  the  sheets  of, 
paper  on  which  he  had  been  writ- 
ing. Lincoln  remained  with  Seward 
for  about  half  an  hour,  most  proba 
bly  discussing  with  him  what  he  had 
written.  Then  he  returned  to  his 
room  and  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast, 
the  President  was  seen  by  his 
secretary,  John  G.  Nicolay,  copy- 
ing his  speech.  The  new  draft, 
like  the  first  one,  covered  only 
two  foolscap  pages.  It  consisted 
of  239  words  (in  a  later  version 


the  words  were  increased  by  33), 
and  what  short  and  easy  words 
they  were!  Five  of  them  had  only 
one  letter  (the  article  "a"),  46 
had  two  letters,  44  were  of  three 
letters,  56  of  four  letters,  30  of 
five  letters,  25  of  six,  13  of  seven, 
and  the  rest  of  eight  or  more. 

The  great  majority  of  the  words— 
204  of  them— were  of  a  single 
syllable  each,  50  were  of  two  sylla- 
bles, and  only  18  were  of  three  or 
more. 

The  personal  pronoun  "I"  did 
not  appear  in  the  speech  once. 

The  ceremonies  began  at  10 
O'clock  in  the  morning.  The  band 
played,  and  through  the  streets  of 
Gettysburg  the  procession  moved 
toward  the  cemetery.  The  Presi- 
dent, dressed  in  black  and  wearing 
his  tall  hat  and  white  gauntlet, 
mounted  a  horse  and  rode  in  the 
midst  of  it. 

When  the  lengthy  procession 
arrived  at  the  cemetery  the  exer- 
cises started.  A  prayer  was  said, 
the  Marine  Band  played,  then 
Edward  Everett  began  his  oration. 
He  spoke  a  little  over  two  hours. 

While  Everett  delivered  his  ad- 
dress, Lmcoln  seemed  to  be  nervous 
and  uneasy.  Now  and  again  he 
drew  out  his  manuscript  from  his 
pocket,  adapted  his  spectacles  and 
read  over  it. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

was  frequently  interrupted  by 
applause,  but  others  who  were  on 
the  platform  did  not  recall  the 
acclamation. 


STEFAN  LORANT 


When  Everett  finished  his 
peroration,  the  President  got  up. 
He  held  the  two  pages  of  his 
manuscript  firmly  in  both  of  his 
hands.  He  began  haltingly,  his 
voice  sounded  thin.  It  was  always 
like  that  when  he  spoke  in  the 
open.  The  Associated  Press  re- 
porter noted  that  Lincoln's  speech 


The  address  had  hardly  begun 
when  it  was  over,  tl  took  no  longer 
than  two  minutes;  after  the  two- 
hours-long  oratory  of  Everett  it 
seemed  unimpressive.  A  photogra- 
pher who  wanted  to  take  a  picture 
of  the  President  had  no  time  to 
focus  his  lens,  put  the  plate  in  his 
camera  and  release  the  shutter.  Lin- 
coln had  finished  before  the  pho- 


tographer was  ready  to  make  an 
exposure. 

The  address  over,  Secretary  of 
State  Seward  turned  to  Edward 
Everett  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it.  "It  is  not  what  I 
expected  from  him,"  said  Everett. 
"I  am  disappointed."  Seward, 
too,  believed  that  the  President's 
speech  was  a  failure,  and  he  felt 
sorry  for  him. 

Lincoln  was  unhappy.  In  his 
opinion  the  speech  did  not  "scour"; 
it  was  a  "flat  failure."  Talking  to 
his  friend  Hill  Lamon  some  time 
later,  he  said: 

"I  tell  you,  Hill,  that  speech  fell  | 
on  the  audience  like  a  wet  blan- 
ket.   I  am  distressed  about  it.  I 
ought  to  have  prepared  it  with 
more  care." 

The  press  was  not  too  appreciative 
about  the  address.  Those  papers 
who  wrote  about  it  charged  the 
President  with  desecration  of  the 
graves  of  Union  soldiers  by  making 
a  stump  speech  in  a  National  ceme- 
tery. 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot  and 
Union  said:  "We  pass  over  the 
silly  remarks  of  the  President;  for 
the  credit  of  the  Nation  we  are 
willing  that  the  veil  of  oblivion 
shall  be  dropped  over  them  and 
that  they  shall  no  more  be  re- 
peated or  thought  of."  The  New 
York  papers,  the  Times,  the  Her- 
ald, the  Tribune,  observed  edi- 
torial silence. 

It  took  some  time  before  the 
world  realized  that  the  words  Lin- 
coln uttered  at  Gettysburg  were 
words  of  immortal  beauty,  and  that 
his  short  address  was  one  of  the 
greatest  ever  spoken  in  the  English 
language. 


rtit'  rWy^n   "  THE  I  K 

*«n  OFAfl  WHO  STRUGGLES  ||  ^ 

^BOVE  OUR  NOR  PWt.«  . 
OR  DETRACT- 

GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS  PRESENTED  OIS  PLAQUE 


Guy  Allison,  retired  businessman  of  Glen- 
dale,  Calif.,  and  an  authority  on  Lincolniana,  is 
shown  with  the  huge  wood  plaque  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  he  recently  com- 
pleted. The  letters  are  composed  of  woods  he 
gathered  in  the  past  3%  years  from  11  impor- 
tant places  in  the  life  of  Lincoln.  The  letters 
were  cut  out  of  this  historical  wood  by  some 
200. wood-shop  students  of  the  Glendale  High 
School  under  Allison's  supervision.  Over  2000 
man  hours  were  required  in  the  construction  of 


the  plaque  which  measures  18  feet  by  5%  feet. 
The  lettering  is  glued  onto  two  ping-pong  table 
surfaces.  The  molding  around  the  border  of  the 
plaque  is  composed  of  woods  gathered  from 
more  than  40  historical  spots  in  the  United 
States.  Allison's  idea  in  making  the  plaque  was 
to  bring  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  his  home 
city  of  Glendale  some  unique  piece  of  Lin- 
colniana of  which  there  is  little  on  the  Coast. 
The  plaque  is  on  display  at  the  Glendale  Pub- 
lic Library.— (Wide  World  Photo). 
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THE  CHRONICLE  COVERS  THE  GETTYSBURG  CEREMONIES 


This  year  November  19th  falls  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week  as  it  did 
ninety  years  ago  when  Abraham  de- 
livered his  famous  address  at  Gettys- 
burg. The  Washington  Daily  Morning 
Chronicle  seems  to  have  given  the 
most  complete  coverage  of  the  cere- 
monies, although  it  is  seldom  quoted 
as  a  source  for  authentic  information 
about  the  events  associated  with  the 
dedicatory  rites  at  the  cemetery.  Some 
excerpts  from  its  pages  with  a  few 
comments  about  the  address  itself  in 
particular  seem  to  be  especially  timely 
at  this  season. 

The  Chronicle  was  published  by 
John  W.  Forney,  secretary  of  the 
Senate.  He  also  issued  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  and  Forney's  War  Press, 
a  weekly  newspaper  also  published  at 
Philadelphia.  He  had  formerly  been 
a  Douglas  Democrat  but  had  become 
a  supporter  of  the  administration  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Chronicle  was 
often  referred  to  as  Lincoln's  paper. 
When  Lincoln  prepared  what  he  called 
"The  President's  last  shortest  and 
best  speech"  he  requested  that  the 
copy  be  given  to  the  Chronicle. 

As  early  as  November  5,  Forney's 
Washington  paper  announced  that  Mr. 
William  Sanders,  director  of  the  ex- 
perimental gardens  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Dept.,  had  left  Washington  for 
Gettysburg  with  the  plans  he  had 
drawn  for  the  cemetery.  A  week  later 
Ward  H.  Lamon,  marshall  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  wrote  the  other 
marshalls  appointed  for  the  cere- 
monies some  details  about  the  pro- 
gram. With  reference  to  Lincoln's 
speech  he  stated  that  after  a  dirge 
by  the  choir  there  would  follow  the 
"Dedicatory  remarks  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  setting  apart 
the_  grounds  for  the  sacred  use  for 
which  it  had  been  prepared."  In  the 
same  issue  of  the  Chronicle  that  car- 
ried the  above  information  General 
Meade's  report  on  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg was  published. 

The  first  contingent  leaving  Wash- 
ington to  make  immediate  prepara- 
tions for  the  Gettysburg  ceremonies, 
headed  by  Marshall  Ward  H.  Lamon, 
left  Washington  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  11:15  A.M.  in  a  special  car. 
They  arrived  in  Baltimore  at  1:00 
P.M.  and  were  guests  of  Captain 
Smith  at  the  Eutaw  House.  Leaving 
the  city  at  3:00  P.M.  they  reached 
Hanover  Junction  at  7  o'clock.  Negli- 
gence in  providing  transportation  to 
Gettysburg  by  railroad  authorities 
made  it  necessary  for  the  party  to  lay 
over  until  7:00  A.M.  Wednesday,  de- 


laying their  arrival  at  their  destina- 
tion until  9:30  A.M. 

The  purpose  of  the  Chronicle  to  give 
the  dedication  a  thorough  and  extend- 
ed coverage  is  indicated  by  this  an- 
nouncement, "We  dispatched  to  Get- 
tysburg on  Wednesday,  four  special 
correspondents."  This  did  not  include 
Forney  himself  who  had  gone  with 
the  Marshall  Lamon  contingent  and 
was  an  eye  witness  of  the  exercises, 
as  well  as  a  participant  in  the  extem- 
poraneous speeches  the  evening  be- 
fore the  dedication.  The  Chronicle  re- 
porters picked  up  among  the  human 
interest  incidents  those  especially 
which  occurred  the  day  before  the 
celebration.  They  gave  considerable 
space  to  the  arrival  of  the  Presi- 
dent's train  at  dusk,  the  meeting  of 
the  marshalls  at  8:00  P.M.  in  the 
court  house,  the  serenade  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  10:00  P.M.  and  his  com- 
ments, the  speeches  of  some  of  the 
other  celebrities  called  upon,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  "Governor's  Special" 
train  at  11:00  P.M. 

The  major  part  which  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  Morning  Chronicle  was 


"The  President  then  delivered  his 
address,  which,  though  short,  glittered 
with  gems,  evincing  the  gentleness 
and  goodness  of  heart  peculiar  to  him, 
and  will  receive  the  attention  of  all 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  will  read 
it." 


to  play  in  recording  the  proceedings 
of  the  eventful  day  was  indicated  at 
Washington  by  the  draping  of  flags 
in  front  of  their  office  by  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Forney  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith.  This 
tribute  to  the  Chief  Executive  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  morning 
paper  on  the  day  of  the  ceremonies: 
"His  presence  at  the  dedication  will 
help  to  deepen  the  impressions  of  the 
scene,  for  what  more  noble  spectacle 
could  be  presented  to  a  nation  strug- 
gling for  its  supremacy  than  to  be- 
hold its  chief  magistrate  an  humble 
mourner  at  the  grave  of  those  who 
saved  the  country  on  the  memorable 
days  of  July  last  from  great  peril, 
not  to  say  destruction." 

There  is  some  indication  that  the 
President  arose  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th.  One  of  the  reporters  who 
interviewed  Seward  later  in  the  morn- 
ing said  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
commented:  "I  visited  the  ground 
around  the  Seminary  this  morning 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  joined  in."  The 
weather  conditions  were  set  forth  in 


a  statement  by  another  representative 
of  the  Chronicle.  While  he  observed 
that  there  was  some  rainfall  in  the 
early  morning  of  Wednesday  he  de- 
scribed Thursday  the  dedication  day 
in  this  language,  "The  sun  never 
broke  to  life  and  warmth  on  ai 
fairer  fall  day  than  this.  A  sharp 
night's  frost  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Indian  summer 
days  ever  enjoyed." 

Issues  of  the  Chronicle  for  Nov.  20 
and  Nov.  21  gave  much  space  to  the 
dispatches  of  its  representatives  at 
Gettysburg.  Apparently  two  editions 
came  from  the  press  on  Thursday 
morning,  both  featuring  Everett's 
long  address  in  toto,  it  was  appar- 
ently set  from  a  preliminary  copy  of 
the  speech,  possibly  the  copy  Everett 
sent  to  Lincoln.  One  issue  was  an 
edition  marked  5:00  A.M.  In  this  dis- 
patch the  complete  story  of  the  cere- 
monies was  published  including  the 
President's  brief  address  as  well  as 
the  comment  about  it  which  appears 
within  the  ruled  lines  on  this  page. 
The  reaction  of  one  of  the  reporters 
to  Lincoln's  display  of  emotion  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  the  address  is 
couched  in  these  words:  "It  seemed 
to  us  that  the  President  sensibly  felt 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  and  con- 
trolled himself  by  an  effort.  This 
might  have  been  fancy  but  it  was  our 
impression,  and  as  such  we  record  it." 

In  preparing  the  pamphlet  „Four 
Lincoln  Firsts,"  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Paul  M.  Angle  did  not  have  the 
5:00  A.M.  edition  before  him  when  he 
alleged  that,  "The  Washington  Chron- 
icle failed  to  publish  Lincoln's  speech 
in  its  daily  issues."  The  editorial  col- 
umn on  Friday  made  the  announce- 
ment: "Edward  Everett's  great  ora- 
tion and  the  proceedings  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  national  cemetery  at 
Gettysburg  will  be  issued  tomorrow  in 
pamphlet  form.  For  sale  at  the  Chron- 
icle office."  This  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Gettysburg  Solemnities  printed 
the  Lincoln  address  verbatim  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  5:00  A.M.  edition  on 
November  20. 

We  regret  that  the  issues  of  the 
Chronicle  consulted  did  not  supply  any 
leads  for  the  discovery  of  the  copy  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  said  to 
have  been  made  for  Judge  Wills,  the 
President's  host  at  Gettysburg.  The 
Blumhaven  Library  at  Frankford, 
Philadelphia  has  offered  the  sum  of 
$5,000  to  any  person  who  will  pro- 
duce the  document  for  unrestricted 
examination  and  which  could  be  cer- 
tified as  genuine  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  five  named  Lincoln  students.  The 
offer  expires  on  December  31,  1953. 


America  s  liecuum,  nci  v.uu> 


TEXT  OF  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  7 
(AP)  —  Following  is  the 
text  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's address  today  on  the 
"Back  to  God"  radio-tele- 
vision program  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion: 

"As  a  former  soldier,  I  am 
delighted  that  our  veterans 
are  sponsoring  a  movement 
to  increase  our  awareness  of 
God  in  our  daily  lives. 

"Now  to  me  it  Is  not 
strange  t  h  a  t  ex-soldiers 
should  sponsor  such  an  idea. 
In  battle,  they  learned  a 
great  truth  —  that  there  are 
no  atheists  in  the  foxholes. 
They  know  that  in  time  of 
test  or  trial,  we  instinctively 
turn  to  God  for  new  courage 
and  peace  of  mind. 

"All  the  history  of  America 
bears  witness  to  this  truth. 

Nation  Built  On  Faith 

"Out  of  faith  in  God,  and 
through  faith  in  themselves 
as  His  children,  our  f  o  r  e- 
fathers  designed  and  built 
this  republic. 

"We  remember  fro  m 
school  days  the  tiny  ship  of 
destiny  called  the  Mayflower. 
On  that  ship  self-government 
on  our  continent  was  first 
conceived  by  the  Pilgrim 
fathers.. Their  immortal  com- 
pact began  with  the  words, 
'In  the  name  of  God,  amen.' 

"We  remember  the  picture 
of  the  father  of  our  country, 
on  his  knees  at  Valley  Forge 
seeking  Divine  guidance.  In 
that  long,  cold  winter  he  lost 
'  almost  a  fourth  of  his  whole 
armv,  from  freezing  a  n  d 
from  starvation.  But  through 
his  faith  Washington  gained 
strength  to  lead  this  nation 
1o  independence  —  a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  belief  that 
each  of  us  is  Divinely  en- 
dowed with  indestructible 
rights. 

Sensed  At  Gettysburg 

"We  remember,  too,  the 
battle-torn  field  of  Gettys- 
burg. There,  and  in  the 
silence  of  many  a  wartime 
night,  Abraham  Lincoln  rec- 
ognized that  only  under  God 
could  this  nation  win  a  new 
birth  of  freedom. 

"And  we  remember  that, 
only  a  decade  ago,  aboard 
the  transport  Dorchester, 
four  chaplains  of  four  faiths 
together  gave  their  lives  so 
that  four  others  might  live. 

"In  the  three  centuries 
that  separate  the  Pilgrims  of 
the  Mayflower  from  the  chap- 
lains of  the  Dorchester, 
America's  freedom,  her  cour- 


age, her  strength  and  her 
progress  have  had  their 
foundation  in  faith. 

"Yet  we  have  a  continuing  j 
need  for  positive  acts  of  re- 
newed  recognition  that  faith 
is  our  surest  strength,  our 
greatest  resource. 

"This  'Back  to  God"  move- 
ment is  such  a  positive  act. 

"As  we  take  part  in  it.  I 
hope  that  we  shall  prize  this 
t!  ought: 

"Whatever    our  Iriividual 
church,  whatever  our  person- 
al creed,  our  common  faith 
in  God  is  a  common  bond 
among  us.  In  our  fundamen- 
tal faith,  we  are  all  one.  To- 
gether we  thank  the  power 
that  has  made  and  preserved 
us  a  nation.  By  the  millions, 
we  speak  prayers,  we  sing 
hymns  —  and  no  matter  what 
their  words  may  be,  t  h  e  i  r 
spirit  is  the  same  —  in  God 
is  our  trust." 


Four  Score  and  Eleven  Years  Ago . . . 


By  E.  Donald  Bell 

THE  gaunt,  haggard  man  withdrew 
a  manuscript  from  his  pocket,  nerv- 
ously adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  arose 
from  his  chair  on  the  speaker's  plat- 
form. He  was  shockingly  tall,  and 
appeared  to  be  all  arms  and  legs.  His 
Prince  Albert  was  mussed,  and  his 
trousers  bulged  at  the  knees.  He  was 
not  an  impressive  figure. 

When  he  spoke,  his  tone  was  without 
beauty.  His  words  were  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, but  his  voice  was  metallic  and 
high  pitched.  He  was  not  an  orator 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  it 
usually  took  him  10  minutes  or  so  to 
lower  his  voice  to  its  normal  register. 
On  this  occasion  he  did  not  speak  that 
long.  The  people  were  just  settling 
themselves  to  hear  an  address  when  it 
was'  all  over.  The  waiting  photographer 
had  not  even  had  time  to  assemble  his 
clumsy  equipment. 

All  the  way  through,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  plans  for  dedication 
of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg 
until  the  final  reaction  of  the  press  and 
public,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  received  second  billing.  There 
is  no  historical  evidence  to  indicate 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  offended  at  this 
slight,  or  that  he  even  considered  it 
as  such.  The  records  do  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  his  very  presence  at  the 
consecration  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  program  committee  could  not  real- 
ize its  original  objectives. 

The  highlight  of  the  occasion  was  to 
be  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts, 
ex-president  of  Harvard  and  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  the  day.  He  was 
invited  as  early  as  September  23  to 
deliver  the  main  oration,  and  the  date 
of  the  ceremony  was  set  for  October  23. 
However,  Mr.  Everett  advised  that  he 
could  not  possibly  prepare  an  address 
of  such  major  importance  in  so.  short 
a  time,  so  to  oblige  him,  the  ceremonies 
were  postponed  almost  a  month,  to 
November  19. 

President  Lincoln  did  not  receive  a 
formal  written  invitation,  as  had  Mr. 
Everett.  He  got  a  printed  "circular," 
one  of  many  hundreds  which  were  sent 
to  members  of  Congress,  State  digni- 
taries, members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
and  others.  It  was  only  after  Lincoln 
had  accepted  the  invitation,  which 
came  as  a  not-too-pleasant  surprise  to 
the  committee,  that  one  of  the  members 
proposed  that  the  President  be  invited 
"to  make  a  brief  address."  Everett 
had  been  given  two  months'  notice; 
Lincoln,  a  little  over  two  weeks. 

November  19,  1863  was  clear  and 
sunny.  The  town  of  Gettysburg  was 
festive  and  swollen  with  humanity.  The 
crowd  has  been  estimated  from  10,000 
to  100,000,  but  the  consensus  of  his- 
torians is  that  approximately  15,000 
people  were  present  that  day.  Even 
that  number  would  have  overrun  little 
Gettysburg,  with  an  every-day  popu- 
lation of  about  1,300. 


The  procession  to  the  cemetery  was 
delayed  an  hour  because  people 
thronged  around  the  President  for  an 
impromptu,  informal  reception.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  somewhat  ludicrous  on  a 
horse  so  small  his  feet  almost  dragged 
the  ground,  and  he  was  a  pathetic  pic- 
ture as  he  slumped  dejectedly,  his  head 
down,  apparently  thinking  of  his  forth- 
coming "remarks."  Mr.  Everett  was 
half  an  hour  late  and  the  consecration, 
which  was  to  have  begun  at  II  o'clock, 
did  not  begin  until  noon. 

Mr.  Everett  delivered  his  oration 
first.  He  spoke  for  over  two  hours.  He 
did  not  consult  manuscript  or  notes. 
Although  he:  was  the  greatest  orator 
of  his  day,  and  his  diction,  demeanor 
and  gestures  were  without  fault,  it  was 
a  dull  speech.  It  was  rhetorically  per- 
fect, but  "heavy  with  history,"  and_it 
has  since  been  stated  that  "only  a  man 
with,  little  to  say  could  speak  for  two 
hours  unashamed  before  the  living  and 
the  dead."  The  crowd  became  restless, 
but  at  the  conclusion  they  gave  Everett 
a  prolonged  ovation. 

After  a  dedicatory  hymn,  the  Hon- 
orable Ward  Hill  Lamon  introduced  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  polite  applause.  Lincoln  stood, 
-holding-  "his  manuscript  in  both  hands. 
He  did  not  read  it,  although  he  glanced 
at  it  from  time  to  time.  He  made  no 
gestures,  save  a  slight  swaying  from  one 
foot  to  the  other;  his  hands  clasping  the 
paper,  were  motionless.  He  uttered  272 
words,  in  less  than  three  minutes,  and 
sat  down. 

There  is  great  variance  in  the  many 
reports  as  to  what  the  people  thought  of 
Lincoln's  role  in  the  drama  at  Gettys- 
burg that  day. 

Those  who  were  present  at  Gettys- 
burg told  their  neighbors  when  they  re- 
turned home  that  they  had  heard  the 
magnificent  address  of  Edward  Everett. 
They  mentioned,  almost  incidentally, 
that  they  had  also  seen  the  President; 
some  of  the  more  reportorial  witnesses 
even  mentioned  that  he  had  made  a 
few  remarks.  Everett  was  the  remem- 
bered one,  and,  generally  at  the  time, 
the  people  thought  little  about  what 
Lincoln  had  had  to  say. 

Nor  did  the  press  give  him  much  more 
recognition.  Everett's  address  was  com- 
monly displayed  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  newspapers;  Lincoln's  was,  in  many 
cases,  buried  inconspicuously  in  the  in- 
ner pages.  The  judgments,  good  and 
bad,  conformed  more  or  less  to  the  edi- 
torial and  political  policies  of  the  in- 
dividual newspapers;  some  of  the  more 
foresighted  reporters  recognized  the 
truth  and  value  of  Lincoln's  words, 
and  gave  favorable  opinions  of  the  ad- 
dress; a  great  many  of  the  stories,  how- 
ever, were  almost  insulting. 
-  One  of  the  first  favorable  stories 


Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  appeared 
shortly  after  his  Gettysburg  address. 

published  appeared  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune.-  That  paper  said:  "The  dedi- 
catory remarks  by  President  Lincoln 
Will  live  among  the  annals  of  man." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  Union  said:  ".  .  .  We 
pass  over  the  silly  remarks  of  the  Pres- 
ident; for  the  credit  of  the  nation  we 
are  willing  that  the  veil  of  oblivion 
shall  be  dropped  over  them  and  that 
they  shall  no  more  be  repeated  or 
thought  of." 

(The   Gettysburg   ceremonies  were 


covered  for  The  Star  by  Crosby  Noyes, 
who  became  editor  of  The  Star  a  few 
years  later.  While  some  historians  say 
Lincoln's  address  evoked  only  "dutiful" 
applause,  Mr.  Noyes  reported  that  the 
President  was  interrupted  by  applause 
five  times  during  the  course  of  his 
short  address  and  that  at  the  con- 
clusion he  received  a  prolonged  ovation. 
The  Star  of  November  20,  1863,  quoted 
Lincoln's  address  in  full,  and  dis- 
missed Everett's  long  oration  with  the 
comment  that  he  spoke  "eloquently.") 

The  President's  appearance  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  was  commonly 
viewed  by  the  press  as  a  political 
maneuver  to  put  himself  before  the 
public  as  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  accused  him 
of  making  stump-speeches  "over  the 
graves  of  soldiers  for  the  sake  of 
securing  a  political  advantage." 

When  Lincoln  said,  in  his  address, 
"The  world  will  little  note  .  .  .  what  we 
say  here",  he  was  more  or  less  correct 
as  far  as  his  remarks  were  concerned. 
However,  when  he  said  ".  .  .  nor  long 
remember.  .  .",  he  was  not  quite  so 
astute. 

It  was  a  saddened  man  who  boarded 
the  special  train  back  to  Washington. 
He  talked  little  to  his  companions,  and 
soon  reclined  on  one  of  the  side-seats 
of  the  "drawing-room",  with  a  wet 
towel  over  his  forehead  and  eyes.  F. 
was  convinced  that  his  speech  at 
Gettysburg  had  been  a  disappointment 
to  everyone,  and  he  was  remorseful  that 
he  had  not  made  better  preparation. 
He  was  distraught  with  a  sense  of 
failure  and  felt  that  he  had  given  the 
people  nothing. 

He  was  also  a  sick  man.  A  week  later 
he  was  in  bed  with  varioloid,  a  milder 
form  of  smallpox.  At  that  time  he 
said,  ironically,  (although  it  apparently 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Gettysburg), 
"There  is  one  good  thing  about  it.  Now 
I  have  something  I  can  give  everybody." 


America  s  lietMium,  jit-r  tuui 
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By  the  Way-  by  Otto  R.  Kyle 


"MR.  LINCOLN  was  then 
introduced  to  the  assembled  thou- 
sands when  three  deafening  cheers 
rent  the  air  and  as  he  commenced 
speaking  the  crowd  again  burst  in- 
to huzzas.  The  President  made  a 
few  very  impressive  dedicatory  re- 
marks and  on  taking  his  seat  was 
again  enthusiastically  cheered." 

Those  two  sentences  are  taken 
from  some  faded  notes  I  have. 
They  were  written  95  years  ago 
this  evening  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Clarissa  Sterrett  of  Decatur  after 
she,  at  the  age  of  22,  had  heard 
President  Lincoln  make  his  Gettys- 
I  burg  address. 

!  Mrs.  Sterrett,  who  died  in  De- 
catur, May  26,  1921  at  the  age 
of  79  was  born  in  Lewisberry, 
York  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1841, 
the  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Mar- 
garet Cline.  She  was  married  in 
!  Lewisberry  to  Brke  Sterrett  Oct. 
1 21,  1879  and  came  to  Decatur  im-j 
mediately  after  her  marriage.  Mr.! 
Sterrett  was  an  attorney  and  pen- 
sion agent. 

Mrs.  Sterrett's  parents  lived  35 
miles  from  Gettysburg,  and  it  was 
a  long  slow  drive  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  the,  Gettysburg  ceme- 
tery. They  were  away  from  home 
three  days — one  day  going,  one  in 
Gettysburg  and  one  returning 
home. 

There  were  six  in  the  party, 
father,  two  sons,  two  daughters! 
and  a  neighbor.  They  used  two, 
vehicles,  the  neighbor  furnishing 
one  and  Mr.  Cline  furnishing  the, 
horses  for  both.  The  first  day's 
journey  took  them  to  within  three] 
miles  of  Gettysburg  because  the?] 
feared  they  could  not  get  lodgings; 
if  they  went  closer. 

They  walked  to  Gettysburg  the 
following' morning  and  were  there 
early.  A  space  was  kept  clear 
about  the  speakers'  stand  until  the 
President  ^(T'other  notables  ar- 
rived. Then  the  people  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  space  and  the 
Cline  party,  near  the  space,  was 
pushed  forward  against  the  plat- 
form. They  climbed  on,  some  proj- 
ecting timbers  and  could  see  the 
President  and  hear  well. 


That  evening  Clarissa  Cline 
wrote  a  diary  of  the  day's  events— 
what  she  had  seen  and  heard.  The 
diary  is  written  in  pencil  on  pocket 
note  paper.  She  wro^vjjggw  dif- 
ficulties in  the  farm  ftc^jivhere 
the  party  passed  the  secoftd  night. 
The  original  note  book  wi^Lound 
among  the  family  belori^ngs  in 
the  old  home  In  Pennsylvania  and 
sent  to  Mrs.  Stenett  in  Decatur. 

Years  after  her  death,  the  original 
diary  notes  and  some  other  Lin- 
coln clippings  Mrs.  Sterrett  had 
preserved,  came  into  my  posses- 
sion. Those  notes  and  an  original 
copy  of.  the  <  official  Pennsylvania 
report  or*  the  Gettysburg  dedica- 
tion are  my  mementoes  of  the 
famous  address  95  years  j»g°  J°- 

dav.  /  ' 


Widow  Finds  Balm  in  "Father  Abraham's  Words 


By  a  Times  Correspondent 

President  Lincoln  and  Dr. 
Everett  had  delivered  their 
speeches.  The  dignitaries  had 
finished  shaking  hands  and  gone 
back  to  the  village  of  Gettys- 
burg. The  music  had  died  away 
and  the  crowd  had  dispersed. 

Only  a  handful  of  reporters 
remained  beside  the  temporary 
speakers'  platform  to  double- 
check  their  notes  ...  a  lew 
reporters  and.  not  far  away,  a 
thin  woman  dressed  In  black. 

ne  of 
t  Na- 


As  s 

turn,  her  lace  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  quiet  grief.  She  was  such 
a  forlorn  figure,  this  reporter 
stopped  to  speak  to  her. 

Only  Son  Lost 

"No,  no,"  she  said;  she  didn't 
need  help.  Yes,  It  was  a  fine  day 
for  the  dedication  and  she  had 
been  able  to  get  a  place  quite 
near  the  stand,  thank  you. 

Yes.  she  had  lost  a  loved  one 
during  those  three  days  last  July 
when  the  fate  of  the  Union  was 
decided  here.  It  was  her  only  son. 
And  she  was  a  widow. 

Having  begun,  the  woman 
seemed  to  find  it  easier  to  talk. 

"One  of  his  friends  wrote  me 
that  he  looked  all  over  the  field 
later  to  find  my  boy's  body.  No 
luck,  though.  The  Army  just 
wrote  me  that  he  was  'missing 

And  she  assumed  he  was  among 
the  unknown  dead? 

"Yes,  I  feel  in  my  mother's 
heart  that  he  is  lying  somewhere 


so  full  of  understanding.  I  looked 
at  him  standing  up  there  so  tall 
and  sad-looking  and  I  saw  myself 
why  they  call  him  'Father  Abra- 
ham.' He  was  pouring  out  com- 
fort to  all  the  poor  widows  like 


I 


a't  tell 


Liked  Lincoln's  Speech 

Well,  it  was  easy  to  see  how 
she  felt.  War  was  that  way.  Not 
changing  the  subject,  but  wasn't 
t  a  fine  speech  by  Doctor  Ever- 


ett-.. 


modern  European  history  .  .  . 
such  a  clear  and  complete  ac- 
count of  the  "Battles  of  Gettys- 
burg"? 

It  was  a  pretty  speech,  she 
agreed,  but  long  and  high  flown. 
"I  liked  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
better,"  she  remarked. 

Well,  of  course,  the  President's 
few  little  dedicatory  comments 
were  very  brief  and  to  the 
point.  .  .  . 

"I  don't  mean  that,"  the  widow 
said.  "I  mean  the  beautiful  way 
he  expressed  It.  How  did  he  say 
it?  Something  about  how  these 
dead  did  not  die  In  vain?" 

Yes,  the  President  had  said 
something  very  much  like  that, 
"Full  of  Understanding" 

"Well,  that's  what  I  mean.  For 

my  Johnny's  being  dead  so  much. 
I  had  the  feeling  that  because 
he  had  died,  our  country  could 
go  on  living." 

Well.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  have  the 
gift  of  putting  things  into  a  nut- 
shell. 

;  than  that,"  the 

i  insisted.  ' 


Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  grown  in 
popularity  since  the  war  began 
and  no  doubt  It  was  explained 
by  his  "common  touch."  And  it 
was  considerate  of  him  to  take 
time  from  his  ofHcift]  duties  in 
Washington  to  make  his  little 


speech.  Now  there  was  a  story 
to  be  telegraphed  back  to  the 
newspaper.  Perhaps,  she  would 
like  an  escort  back  to  Gettys- 
burg. 

"No,  no,"  the  woman  said.  "I'll 
stay  on  here  a  while  longer.  It 


seems  like  a  change  has  come 
over  this  place  since  the  Presi- 
dent spoke.  A  'final  resting  place' 
he  called  it.  You  go  on  back  to 

newspaper  article.  I'll  stay  on 
here  a  while,  thank  you  kindly." 


(Simt  War  StotPB 
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LINCOLN  DEDICATES  CEMETERY; 
ASKS  NEW  BIRTH  OF  FREEDOM' 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa.  —  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  National  Soldiers' 
Cemetery  here,  yesterday  called  for  "a  new  birth  of 
freedom"  and  for  maintenance  of  "government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people." 

Gathered  at  the  scene  of  last  July's  major  battle,  more  than  15,000 
persons  heard  the  President  urge  Americans  to  dedicate  themselves 
"to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us"— suppression  of  the  seces- 


to  the  propositi oi 
civil  war"  is  no 
long  endure." 


Yesterday's 


both 


l  small  but 


Weather  Perfect 

weather  was  perfect  for  the  ceremony  setting 
aside  17  acres  for  what  the  President  called  "the  final  resting  place" 
of  the  men  who  fell  at  Gettysburg.  Members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  governors  of  the  several  northern  states  which  are  financing 
the  cemetery,  military  leaders,  foreign  diplomats  and  thousands  of 
plain  people  converged  on  this  village  to  hear  the  President  and 
the  main  speaker  of  the  day,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr.  Everett  spoke  for  two  hours.  He  pointed  out  the  catastrophe 
that  would  hove  befallen  the  Union  if  Confederate  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  had  won  a  victory  in  his  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  last  summer. 
And  he  recounted  the  three-day  battle  in  detail,  basing  his  account 
on  reports  by  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  commander  of  the  victorious 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  other  Union  officers. 

Clique  Responsible 

The  former  secretary  of  state  and  one- 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  blamed  the  curn 
powerful  clique  of  wealthy  Southerners. 

Dr.  Everett— often  termed  the  "foremost  orator  of  our  day"— 
insisted  that  the  common  bonds  of  language,  religion,  history  and 
ancestry  between  the  North  and  South  are  strong  enough  to  over- 
come any  bitterness  brought  about  by  the  war,  once  the  power  of 
Confederate  leaders  Is  broken. 

Devotion  Praised 

By  comparison,  the  President's  address  was  very  brief — only  a 
few  moments  were  required  for  him  to  deliver  it.  Like  Dr.  Everett, 
he  praised  the  devotion  of  the  men  who  died  at  Gettysburg  and 
whose  bodies  are  now  being  reinterred  In  the  new  cemetery.  Their 
actions  will  always  be  remembered,  Mr.  Lincoln  said.  And  he  sug- 
gested that  "we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain."  (Full  text  of  his  address  and  excerpts  from  Dr  Everett's 
may  be  found  on  page  2.) 

Col.  Ward  Hill  Lamon.  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  intro- 
duced President  Lincoln. 

Benjamin  B.  French,  custodian  of  public  buildings  In  Washington, 
introduced  Dr.  Everett.  A  hymn  written  by  French  especially  for  the 
occasion  was  sung  by  the  Baltimore  Glee  Club  following  the  main 
address. 

The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton, 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


Crowds  Jam  Gettysburg 
For  Battlefield  Rites 


GETTYSBURG,  Pa.  —  This 
little  town  of  2,500  was  aswarm 
yesterday  with  important  po- 
litical figures  from  the  President 

Among  the  first  to  arrive  was 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  main 
speaker  at  today's  dedicatory 
service,  who  arrived  Monday. 

In  addition  to  Gov.  Andrew  G. 
Curtln  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ros- 
ter of  governors  included:  Brad- 


This  is  part  of  the  audience  of  15,000 
which  crowded  the  speakers'  platform 
(about  one-third  of  the 
of  the  picture)  yesterday.  A  cordon  of 
diers  (note  bayonets)  encircle  the  crowd, 
which  began  to  gather  at  the  cemetery  long 
before  the  ceremony  began  about  noon. 
(Photo   courtesy   of   National  Archives.) 


ford  of  Maryland,  Morton  of 
Indiana,  Seymour  of  New  York, 
Parker  of  New  Jersey,  Dennison 
of  Ohio  and  both  ex-Governor 
Tod  and  Governor-elect  Brough 
of  Ohio. 

From  the  President's  Cabinet, 
present  were  Postmaster  General 
Blair,  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Usher. 

Military  figures  included  Major 
Generals  Schenck,  Stahl,  Double- 
day  and  Couch,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Gibbon  and  Provost  Marshal 
General  Fry. 

In  addition,  several  foreign 
diplomats  and  congressmen  were 
present  plus  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  ordinary  citizens 
and  soldiers. 

The  crowds  began  to  arrive 
Monday  and  by  Wednesday  every 
public  hostelry  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing and  private  homes  were 
opened  to  visitors.  Many  farmers 
from  the  area  came  in  wagons 
in  which  their  families  slept.  Be- 
ginning Tuesday,  passenger  trains 
began  arriving  every  few  hours. 

The  Presidential  train  from 
Washington  pulled  into  the  local 
station  about  6  pjn.  Wednesday, 
A  special  excursion  train  from 
Harrlsburg,  carrying  Governor 
Curtln  and  other  state  officials, 
was  detained  between  Hanover 
Junction  and  Gettysburg  and  did 
not  arrive  until  nearly  midnight. 


CIVIL  WAR  TIMES        NOV  20  1863 


Lincoln's  Address  at  Gettysburg 


"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition*  that  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation — or  any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so 
df-dicuted— can  long  endure. 

"We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We 
are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting- 
plac-  of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live. 

"It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicati.1.  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow,  this  ground.  The  brave 
men.  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  con- 
.seenited  it,  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  to  detract. 

"The  world  will  very  little  note  nor  long  remember 


(This  is  the  complete  text  of  President  Lincoln's  address 
delivered  in  Gettysburg  yesterday  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  National  Soldiers'  Cemetery.) 

what  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here. 

"It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated,  here, 
to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us ;  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain;  that  the  Nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 


Excerpts  from  Main  Speech  by  Everett 


;  yesterday  by 


(The  following  are  portions  from  the  main  addre 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts.) 

".  .  .  Consider,  my  friends,  what  would  have  been  tl 
to  the  country,  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  you  hold  dear.  11  tnose 
who  sleep  beneath  our  feet,  and  their  gallant  comrades  who  survive 
to  serve  their  country  on  other  fields  of  danger,  had  failed  In  their 
duty.  .  .  .  Consider  what,  at  this  moment,  would  be  the  condition 
of  the  United  States,  if  that  noble  Army  of  the  Potomac,  instead 
of  gallantly  and  for  the  second  time  beating  back  the  tide  of 
invasion  from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  had  been  itself  driven 
from  these  well  contested  heights,  thrown  back  in  confusion  on 
Baltimore,  or  trampled  down,  discomfited,  scattered  to  the  four 
winds?  What,  In  that  sad  event,  would  not  have  been  the  fate 
of  the  Monumental  City,  of  Harrisburg,  of  Philadelphia,  or  Wash- 
ington .  .  .  each  and  every  one  of  which  would  have  lain  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  .  .  . 

"Who  that  hears  me  has  forgotten  the  thrill  of  joy  that  ran 
through  the  country  on  the  4th  of  July— auspicious  day  for  the 
glorious  tidings,  and  rendered  stlU  more  so  by  the  simultaneous  fall 
of  Vicksburg— when  the  telegraph  flashed  through  the  land  the 
assurance  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  under  General  Meade,  had  again  smitten  the 
invader?  .  .  .  Let  a  nation's  fervent  thanks  make  some  amends  for 
the  tolls  and  sufferings  of  those  who  survive.  Would  that  the  heart- 
felt tribute  could  penetrate  these  honored  graves!  .  .  . 

Who  Is  Responsible  for  War? 

"And  now.  friends,  fellow  citizens,  as  we  stand  among  these  hon- 
ored graves,  the  momentous  question  presents  itself:  Which  of  the 
two  parties  to  the  war  is  responsible  for  all  this  suffering,  for  this 
dreadful  sacrifice  of  life,  the  lawful  and  constitutional  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  ambitious  men  who  have  rebelled 
against  it? 

"I  call  the  war  which  the  Confederates  are  waging  against  the 
Union  a  •rebellion,'  because  It  is  one,  and  In  grave  matters  It  Is 
best  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  I  speak  of  it  as  a  crime, 
because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  regards  it,  and 
puts  'rebellion'  on  a  par  with  ■invasion.'  The  Constitution  and 
law  not  only  of  England,  but  of  every  civilized  country,  regard 
them  in  the  same  light;  or  rather  they  consider  the  rebel  in  arms 
as  far  worse  than  the  alien  enemy.  .  .  . 

•'But  to  hide  the  deformity  of  the  crime  under  the  cloak  of  that 
sophistry  which  strives  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason, 
we  are  told  by  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion  that  in  our  complex 
system  of  government  the  separate  States  are  'sovereigns,'  and  that 
the  central  power  Is  only  an  'agency'  established  by  these  sovereigns 
to  manage  certain  little  affairs— such,  forsooth,  as  Peace.  War.  Army, 
Navy,  Finance,  Territory,  and  relations  with  the  native  tribes— which 
they  could  not  so  conveniently  administer  themselves.  It  happens, 
unfortunately  for  this  theory,  that  the  Federal  Constitution  (which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  people  of  every  State  of  the  Union  as 
much  as  their  own  State  constitutions  have  been  adopted,  and  Is 
declared  to  be  paramount  to  them)  nowhere  recognizes  the  States  as 
'sovereigns'— In  fact,  that,  by  their  names,  It  does  not  recognize 
them  at  all:  while  the  authority  established  by  that  instrument 
Is  recognized.  In  Its  text,  not  as  an  'agency.'  but  as  'the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.'  .  .  . 

Local  Affairs 

"Certainly  I  do  not  deny  that  the  separate  States  are  clothed 
with  sovereign  powers  for  the  administration  of  local  affairs.  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  our  mixed  system  of  govern- 
ment; but  it  is  equally  true  that.  In  adopting  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, the  States  abdicated,  by  express  renunciation,  all  the  most 
important  functions  of  national  sovereignty,  and,  by  one  compre- 
hensive self-denying  clause,  gave  up  all  right  to  contravene  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  but  'the  reserved  rights!'  And  what  of  the  reserved  rights? 
The  tenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  supposed  to  provide  for 
'reserved  rights,'  Is  constantly  misquoted.  By  that  amendment,  'the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people.'  The  'powers'  reserved  must  of  course  be 
such  as  could  have  been,  but  were  not  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
could  have  been,  but  were  not  prohibited  to  the  States;  but  to  speak 
of  the  right  of  an  Individual  State  to  secede,  as  a  power  that  could 
have  been,  though  it  was  not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  Is  simple 


A  PROFILE 


"Pardon  me,  my  friends,  for  dwelling  on  these  wretched  sophistries. 
But  It  Is  these  which  conducted  the  armed  hosts  of  rebellion  to  your 
doors  on  the  terrible  and  glorious  days  of  July,  and  which  have 
brought  upon  the  whole  land  the  scourge  or  an  aggressive  and 
wicked  war— a  war  which  can  have  no  other  termination  compatible 
with  the  permanent  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country  but  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  military  power  of  the  enemy.  I  have,  on 
other  occasions,  attempted  to  show  that  to  yield  to  his  demands 
and  acknowledge  his  independence,  thus  resolving  the  Union  at  once 


Hon.  Edward  Everett 


When  David  WlUs,  Gettysburg 
resident  In  charge  of  yesterday's 
ceremonies,  looked  about  for  an 
outstanding  orator  to  speak  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Sol- 
diers' National  Cemetery,  he 
chose  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett 
of  Massachusetts   almost  as  a 

Dr.  Everett  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  foremost  public 
speaker  in  the  country.  Now  69 
years  old,  he  has  an  unparalleled 
career   as   public   servant  and 

After  graduating  with  Ant 
honors  In  his  class  at  Harvard 
University,  at  17,  he  served  as 
pastor  of  a  Boston  church.  Later 
he  attended  Gottingen  University 
abroad,  becoming  the  first  Amer- 
ican to  receive  a  PhTJ.  there. 
From  1820-24  he  was  editor  of 
the  North  American  Review  and 
served  In  Congress  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  1825-35.  In  1835. 
he  became  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  in  1841,  ambassador 
to  Great  Britain.  From  1846  to 
1849,  he  was  president  of  Har- 
vard University  and  In  1853  was 
elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  resigned  because  of 
ill  health  In  1854. 

Returns  to  Politics 

Dr.  Everett  returned  to  politics 
briefly  in  1860  when  he  ran  for 
vice  president  on  the  Constitu- 
tion-Union Party  ticket  In  opposi- 
tion to  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
ticket  received  only  39  electoral 
votes.  Since  then  Dr.  Everett  has 
proved   one   of   the  President's 


strongest  supporters, 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Everett  won  wit 
recognition  for  his  orations 


celebrations  of  Revolutionary 
War  events.  He  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  raising  $70,000  for 
the  purchase  and  restoration  of 
George  Washington's  home  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

Ceremony  Postponed 
Dr.  Everett  first  was  asked  to 
speak  at  Gettysburg  on  October 
23.  Because  he  felt  he  could  not 
prepare  himself  by  that  time,  the 
dedication  was  postponed  until 
yesterday, 


into  two  hostile  governments,  with  a  certainty  of  further  disintegra- 
tion, would  annihilate  the  strength  and  the  Influence  of  the  country  as 
a  member  of  the  family  of  nations;  aflord  to  foreign  powers  the 
opportunity  and  the  temptation  for  humiliating  and  disastrous  inter- 
ference in  our  affairs;  wrest  from  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
some  of  their  great  natural  outlets  to  the  sea  and  of  their  most 
Important,  lines  of  internal  communication;  deprive  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  country  of  two-thirds  of  our  sea  coast  and 
of  the  fortresses  which  protect  it.  .  .  . 

"It  cannot  be  that  the  people  of  the  loyal  States— that  twenty-two 
millions  of  brave  and  prosperous  freemen— will,  for  the  temptation 
of  a  brief  truce  In  an  eternal  border  war,  consent  to  this  hideous 
national  suicide.  .  .  . 

Feared  Conflict 

"A  sad  foreboding  of  what  would  ensue,  if  war  should  break  out 
between  North  and  South,  lias  haunted  me  through  life,  and  led 
me,  perhaps  too  long,  to  tread  in  the  path  of  hopeless  compmrni-st. 
in  the  fond  endeavor  to  conciliate  those  who  were  predetermined 
not  to  be  conciliated.  .  .  . 

"But  the  hour  is  coming  and  now  is,  when  the  power  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Rebellion  to  delude  and  inflame  must  cease.  There 
is  no  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  masses.  The  people  of  the  South 
are  not  going  to  wage  an  eternal  war,  for  the  wretched  pretext  by 
which  this  Rebellion  is  sought  to  be  justified.  The  bonds  that  unite 
us  as  one  people— a  substantial  community  of  origin,  language,  belief, 
and  law  i  the  four  great  ties  that  hold  the  societies  of  men  together  i . 
common  national  and  political  interests;  a  common  history;  a  com- 
mon pride  in  a  glorious  ancestry;  a  common  interest  In  this  great 
heritage  of  blessings;  the  very  geographical  features  of  the  country; 

re  of  perennial  force  and  energy,  while  the 
imaginary,  factitious  and  transient.  The 
heart  of  the  people.  North  and  South,  is  for  the  Union.  .  .  . 

"God  bless  the  Union;  It  is  dearer  to  us  for  the  blood  of  brave 
men  which  has  been  shed  In  its  defense.  .  .  ," 


.  these  bonds  of  t 


Cemetery 
The  Work 
Of  2  Men 


Two  men  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  a  fitting 
cemetery  has  been  provided  at 
Gettysburg  for  the  heroes  who 
died  there. 

They  are  Andrew  G.  Curtln, 
governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  David  Wills. 
32-year-otd  Gettysburg  lawyer 
and  former  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Adams  County. 

Visiting  the  Held  soon  after  the 
battle  last  July,  Governor  Curtin 
was  shocked  at  conditions.  All 
public  buildings  and  even  private 
homes  had  been  turned  Into  hos- 
pitals for  the  wounded  of  both 
armies.  Streets  and  fields  were 
littered  with  dead  horses,  wrecked 
vehicles  and  castoff  belongings. 

But  the  Governor  was  most 
shocked  at  the  many  dead  of 
both  armies  who  either  had  not 
been  buried  or  else  had  been 

Appoints  Wills 
Soon  after  returning  to  Harris- 
burg,  he  appointed  Mr.  Wills  to 
act  as  his  special  agent  to  over- 

By  August  17,  Mr.  Wills  was 
able  to  report: 

"I  have  invited  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  several  loyal  States 
having  soldier-dead  on  the  bat- 
tlefield around  this  place,  in  the 
noble  project  of  removing  their 
remains  ...  to  a  cemetery. 

'The  chief  executives  of  fifteen 
of  the  seventeen  states  hove  al- 
ready responded,  pledging  their 
states  to  unite  in  the  move- 

"I  have  also  ut  your  request, 
selected  and  purchased  the 
grounds  for  this  cemetery.  .  .  . 
The  grounds  embrace  about 
seventeen  acres  on  Cemetery  Hill, 
fronting  on  the  Baltimore  turn- 
pike and  extending  to  the  Taney- 

Battle  Scene 

The  land,  which  lies  near  the 
center  of  what  was  the  main 
Union  line  on  July  1-5,  was  pur- 
chased for  S2.475.87.  A  special 
corporation  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Soldiers'  Cemetery  was 
created  under  Pennsylvania  laws. 

Mr.  Wills  contracted  for  help 
in  the  project  and  quickly  got 
it  underway. 

Meticulous  care  Is  being  taken 
In  transferring  the  remains  from 
the  battlefield  to  fix  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  dead.  Each  state 
has  an  apportioned  part  of  the 
grounds  for  its  fallen.  Two  sec- 
tions are  reserved  for  "the  un- 
known." 

At  latest  report,  1,188  bodies 
have  been  reinterred  in  the  ceme- 
tery. Included  are  582  "un- 
knowns," The  relnterrals  are 
being  carried  out  at  about  60 
a  day.  Overseers  of  the  project 
estimate  that  about  2,500  more 
dead  remain  to  be  brought  to 
what  President  Lincoln  yesterday 
called  "their  final  resting  place." 
A  Half  Circle 

The  cemetery  is  laid  out  in 
a  half-circle  with  space  reserved 
In  the  center  for  a  large  monu- 
ment. Eventually,  each  grave 
will  be  marked  by  a  small  square 
of  granite  bearing  the  name  and 
unit  number  of  the  soldier,  if 
available. 

Cost  of  the  project  is  expected 
to  be  assessed  among  the  co- 
operating states  on  the  basis  of 
their  representation  In  Congress. 

William  Saunders,  a  landscape 
gardener.  laid  out  the  grounds. 

Wills  Is  a  prominent  local  citi- 
zen. He  was  graduated  from 
Pennsylvania  College  in  Gettys- 
burg In  1851  and  studied  law  for 
a  time  In  the  office  of  U.  S. 
House  Mujority  Leader  Thaddeus 
Stevens  in  Lancaster. 
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And  Memories 

Battle  Left 
Deep  Scars 
On  Village 


The  2,500  residents  of  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  can  appreciate  one  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln's  fa- 
it ho  was  tarred, 
ridden  out  of  town  on  a  rail. 
Asked  later  how  he  felt  about  his 
treatment,  he  replied: 

■"It  it  hadn't  been  for  the  honor 
and  the  glory  of  the  thing,  I 
would  just  as  soon  walked." 

That's  the  way  Gettysburg  feels 
about  the  decisive  battle  fought 
here  last  July  1-4  between  the 
invading  Confederate  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  the  Union 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Evidence  Remains 
Evidence  of  those  three  bloody 
days  still  remains  In  profusion 
in  the  town  itself  and  for  sev- 
eral miles  around.  Rifle  pits  ertss- 
eross  the  hillsides.  Tree  limbs 
litter  the  ground.  Hundreds  of 
horses  Killed  by  artillery  shells 
remain  unburied.  Fences  are 
broken  down  and  everywhere 
may  be  found  cartridges,  knap- 
sacks and  wrecked  vehicles. 

The  most  graphic  reminders  of 
the  conflict  are  the  dozens  of 
hastily  dug,  shallow  graves.  Many 
of  these  have  wooden  head- 
boards with  the  name  of  the 
dead  soldier  scribbled  in  pencil. 
Where  the  dead  were  Rebels  and 
identification  Impossible,  a  single 


tre 


i  the 


grave  of  a  dozen  i 

Residents  of  the  town  and  the 
farms  nearby  need  no  such 
grisly  evidence  to  remind  them 
of  what  happened  at  Gettysburg. 
They  will  never  forget  the  four 
days  during  which  150,000  men 
were  locked  in  battle. 

A  house  on  the  Chambersburg 
Road  west  of  Gettysburg  served 
Confederate  General  Lee  as  head- 
quarters during  the  battle.  The 
woman  of  the  house  told  of  Lee's 
stay  in  the  strong  German  dia- 


i  this  i 


Lee  and  his  staff 
teous,  she  said.  In  fact,  the 
famed  Southern  general  used  a 
tent  pitched  nearby  rather  than 
Inconvenience     her  needlessly. 

Did  she  cook  for  General  Lee? 
"I  didn't  cook  for  any  Rebel," 
she  replied.  "They  had  to  do 

Sharpshooter's  Grave 
In  another  section  of  the 
sprawling  battlefield,  area  resi- 
dents point  out  a  grave  at  the 
base  of  a  persimmon  tree.  There 
is  buried  a  Confederate  sharp- 
shooter who  picked  off  several 
soldiers  and,  by  actual  count,  56 
horses  before  a  Union  marksman 
equipped  with  telescopic  sights 
brought  him  tumbling  from  the 

One  of  the  many  difficulties 
facing  burial  squads  was  the  fact 
that  the  Rebels  themselves  burled 
some  Union  men  who  were  killed 
during    the    first    day    of  the 

For  weeks  after  the  battered 
Confederate  army  had  withdrawn 
every  public  and  many  private 
houses  In  Gettysburg  were  used 
as  hospitals.  Scores  of  soldiers 
wounded  In  the  battle  died  in 
these  hospitals.  Civilians  swarmed 
In  from  all  over  the  North  to 
visit  sons  who  had  been  wounded 
or  to  search  for  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  been  killed  or 
were  missing. 

"Gettysburg  will  never  be  the 
same,"  one  citizen  said  yesterday. 


This  photograph,  taken  yesterday  morning,  shows  procession  mov- 
ing along  Baltimore  Pike  in  Gettysburg  toward  the  new  Soldiers' 
Cemetery.  The  procession,  slated  to  begin  at  10  a.m.,  was 
late  in  starting.  Most  of  the  crowd  of  15.000  moved  oat  to 
tery  early  in  order  to  get  places  near  the  speakers'  platform. 


During  his  15-minute  ride  in  the  procession 
greeted  by  cries  of  "Hurrah  for  Old  Abe" 
Father  Abraham.1'  Minute  guns  were  fired  , 
procession.  (Photo  courtesy  of  National  Arch 


Prsident  Lincoln  was 
ind  "We  are  Coming 
long  the  rout*  of  the 


President  Lincoln's  Talk  Political  Gesture 
Or  Affirmation  of  Faith  in  Union  s  Cause? 


As  observers  watched  a  tired  and  ailing 
his  special  train  for  Washington  last  night,  the  sa 
to  many:  Why  did  he  take  a  day  and  a  half  o£ 
deliver  a  two-minute  address? 

A  minor  Republican  Party  official  thought  it  w 
to  please  Pennsylvania's  Governor  Curtln 

An  Army  colonel  thought  the  President  came 


close  to  the  President  said  Mr.  LI 
is  confidence  in  the  Union's  cause. 

Surprised  at  Acceptanc 
in  charge  of  the  ceremony 
»ccepted  their  roul 


thought 
precious 


a  political  gesture 


sincerely  wanted 


the  same  circular  that  went  to  all  the  Congressmen  and  so  forth.' 
said  one  official.  "When  he  accepted,  naturally  we  had  to  ask  him 

So  David  Wills  of  Gettysburg  wrote  on  November  2  asking  Mr 
Lincoln  to  make  "a  few  appropriate  remarks"  and  inviting  him  to 
be  a  guest  in  the  Wills  home.  Wills  also  advised  the  President  that 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  would  deliver  the  main  address 

A  close  friend  of  the  President  said  Mr.  Lincoln  was  uneasy  about 
speaking  from  the  same  platform  with  an  accomplished  orator  such  as 
Dr.  Everett.  "But  I  thought  he  did  all  right,  although  I  did  hear 

Civilian  Hero  of  Battle 
Wins  Blessings  of  Abe 


There  was  no  prouder  man  in 
the  town  of  Gettysburg  last 
night  than  John  Burns,  the  10- 
year-old  constable  who  cour- 
ageously Joined  in  the  battle 
near  his  home  last  July. 

Not  only  did  he  get  to  meet 
the  President  of  the  United 
States  but  they  also  attended  a 
meeting  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church  together. 

Following  a  reception  for  visit- 
ing dignitaries  after  the  cere- 
monies on  Cemetery  Hill,  Lincoln 
sought  Bums  out,  saying  he 
wanted  to  meet  the  hero  of  whom 
he  had  heard  so  much, 

Fairly  beaming.  Burns  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Lincoln  who  said 
to  him,  "God  bless  you,  old  man." 
Walk  Together 

Then  arm-in-arm  the  two  men 
strolled  down  Baltimore  St.  to 
the  church  to  hear  an  address 
by  Colonel  Anderson,  Lieutenant 
Governor-elect  of  Ohio.  The 
President  and  Bums  sat  slde- 
by-slde  during  most  of  the.ad- 

In  order  to  catch  his  train  back 
to  Washington,  however,  the 
President  had  to  leave  before 
Colonel  Anderson  completed  his 
address. 

Some  onlookers  Joked  about 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  stands  6'  4",  striding  along 
with  the  short,  squat  shoe 
mender,  Those  who  knew  the 
full  story  of  the  little  man  made 
no  Jokes,  however.  He  was  the 
only  civilian  In  the  district  known 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  fight 
against  Lee's  Confederate  Army 


last  July.  Obtaining  a  musket 
from  a  wounded  Union  soldier 
on  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  he 
fought  first  with  the  150th  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  and  later  with 
the  7th  Wisconsin  Regiment  of 
Meredith's  "Iron  Brigade." 

Burns  was  wounded  three 
times.  None  of  the  wounds  was 
serious,  however,  and 
yesterday. 


Tad  Lincoln's 
Health  Better 

WASHINGTON  —  The  condl- 
i  of  Thomas  (Tad)  Lincoln, 
e  President  was 
•cported  greatly 


ttend  the  dedication 
it  Gettysburg  anyway 
Since  the  death  of  their  son 
Willie  in  February  of  last  year, 
the  Lincolns  have  been  Increas- 
ingly cautious  about  the  health 
of  Tad. 

The  Lincolns  have  one  other 
son,  Robert  T..  now  a  student 
at  Harvard  University. 


"We'd  better  hurry  or  we'll  be  late  for  the  train  to  Gettysburg,' 
Gen.  James  B.  Fry,  the  President's  military  escort,  warned  Mr. 
Lincoln  In  Washington  Wednesday. 

Friends  of  the  President  are  still  chuckling  over  bis  reply.  Mr. 
Lincoln  told  Gen.  Fry  one  of  his  "little  stories"  about  a  doomed  man 
on  his  way  to  the  gallows.  Seeing  people  hurrying  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  execution,  the  man  cried  out.  according  to  the  President: 
"Boys,  you  needn't  be  in  such  a  hurry;  there  won't  be  any  fun  till 
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him  say  that  'the  thing  won't  scour.'" 

Mr.  Lincoln  evidently  prepared  some  notes  in  Washington  but  he 
wrote  the  speech  in  Gettysburg  Wednesday  night.  He  excused  him- 
self after  supper  and  went  to  his  second-story  bedroom  for  more 
than  an  hour.  About  10  pm.,  he  went  next  door  to  the  home  of 
Robert  G.  Harper  where  Secretary  of  State  Seward  was  staying  to 
show  him  the  manuscript  Again  after  breakiast  yesterday,  he  worked 
on  the  speech. 

President  Serious 

"I  don't  think  many  people  realize  how  serious  he  was  about  that 
talk,"  a  Presidential  aide  confided. 

For  instance,  the  aide  pointed  out,  Mr.  Lincoln  decided  the  special 
train  should  leave  at  noon  Wednesday  rather  than  early  yesterdav 
as  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  had  arranged  "because  he  didn't  want 
to  be  rushed." 

The  four-car  train,  with  the  rear  third  of  the  last  car  reserved 
for  Mr.  Lincoln,  moved  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  tracks  to  Balti- 
more where  it  was  transferred  to  the  Northern  Central  Railway. 
A  baggage  car  was  added  there  to  serve  as  dining  car.  At  Hanover 
Junction,  the  train  was  shifted  to  the  Hanover  and  Ge-ttv-buri; 
Railroad  which  terminates  in  Gettysburg. 

Mr.  Lincoln  briefly  addressed  the  people  who  gathered  to  see  him  at 
these  switching  points.  One  little  girl  who  brought  him  Bowers  re- 
ceived a  Presidential  kiss  and  the  compliment  that  she  was  "a  sweet 
little  rosebud"  herself. 

The  train  arrived  in  Gettysburg  about  dusk  and  the  President  rode 
in  a  carriage  to  the  Wills  home  which  faces  "The  Diamond"  as  they 
call  the  town  square  here. 

Bothered  by  Crowds 

"He  didn't  get  much  rest  what  with  the  bands  playing,  anxiety 
about  his  speech  and  the  crowds  stamping  and  shouting  about,"  a 


While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  preparing  his  address,  a  group  of  citizens 
stopped  below  his  window  and  demanded  a  speech.  He  made  a  few 
remarks  but  begged  off  making  a  formal  talk.  Obviously  di^p^uuttt-d. 
the  crowd  went  next  door  where  Secretary  of  State  Seward  obliged 

Although  the  procession  to  the  cemetery  was  scheduled  for  10  am. 
yesterday,  it  was  an  hour  late  In  beginning.  Mr.  Lincoln,  dressed 
in  a  black  suit  and  wearing  a  high  silk  hat  and  white  gloves,  sat  on 
the  chestnut  horse  provided  him  and  chatted  with  the  people  who 
thronged  about. 

"They  should  have  got  a  bigger  horse,"  one  spectator  commented. 


Why  ! 


"He  looks  ridiculous  sitting  on  an  ordinary  sized  i 
those  long  legs  of  his.  They  near  touch  the  ground." 

Along  the  way  to  the  cemetery,  the  President  was  greeted  with 
shouts  of  "Hurrah  for  Old  Abel"  and  "We  are  coming  Father 
Abraham"  to  his  great  amusement. 

At  the  cemetery,  another  half-hour  wait  ensued  until  Dr.  Everett 
arrived,  Mr.  Lincoln's  remarks  and  their  reception  are  recounted 
elsewhere  In  the  paper. 

Conscientious  About  Duties 

Mr  Lincoln  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  feeling 
well  as  he  boarded  his  train  about  6  p.m.  yesterday.  Obtaining  a 
wet  towel,  he  placed  it  over  his  eyes  and  stretched  out  to  rest. 

"He's  had  a  busy  day,"  one  of  his  aides  remarked.  "You  have  no 
idea  what  a  strain  the  administration  of  a  wartime  government  can 
be  to  a  man.  And  he  Is  so  conscientious  about  his  duties." 

Why  did  he  take  time  to  come  to  Gettysburg,  then? 

"I  think  he  wanted  to  say  something  here  to  the  people  of  the 
North  first  of  all,  something  to  praise  them  for  their  courage  and 
to  stimulate  them  to  stick  this  war  out  to  the  end.  Next  I  think  he 
wanted  to  appeal  to  the  Copperhead  element  and  to  the  South  itself 
not  to  let  this  Union  be  destroyed.  And  Anally  I  think  he  spoke  to 
future  generations  to  remind  them  of  the  sacrifice  that  was  made 
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Grant  Masses  Men, 
Supplies  to  Break 
Out  of  Rebel  Box' 


Meanwhile 
General  Br 


CHATTANOOGA,  Te nil. —The 
Union  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
now  under  the  direct  and  vigorous 
command  of  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  is  expected  to  try  to 
"break  out  or  its  box"  any  day 

Virtually  hemmed  in  since  Its 
defeat  at  Chiekamauga  Septem- 
ber 19-21  and  at  times  near 
starvation,  the  army  Is  now 
steadily  gaining  strength  both  In 
men  and  supplies. 

A  large  contingent  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liam T.  Sherman  is  expected  mo- 
mentarily to  reach  Brown's  Perry 
across  the  Tennessee  River  from 
Chattanooga.  The  11th  and  12th 
Corps,  under  command  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Hooker  has  already  been 
transferred  here  and  is  poised  to 
join  in  the  expected  break-out 
offensive.  All  told,  Grant  has  an 
estimated  60.000  men  at  his  dis- 

le  Confederate 
e  command  of 
a  Bragg  with 
n  continues  to 
hold  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge  overlooking 
Chattanooga.  From  these  heights, 
the  Rebel  artillery  can  rake  the 
city  and  its  approaches. 

Rebels  Overconfident? 
"The  Rebs  consider  us  prac- 
tically their  prisoners,"  a  source 
close  to  General  Grant  declared 
recently.  "Their  very  sell  con- 
fidence may  prove  to  be  their 
undoing." 

Union  Army  leaders  privately 
concede  now  that  a  more  de- 
termined leader  than  General 
Bragg  could  have  finished  off  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  im- 
mediately after  the  disastrous 
battle  at  Chiekamauga  approxi- 
mately 10  miles  southeast  of  here 
two  months  ago.  For  a  time  after 
the  battle  It  even  appeared  that 
the  Union  force,  bottled  up  in 
Chattanooga,  could  be  starved 
into  submission. 

Now  the  only  question  Is 
whether  the  forces  under  Grant's 
command  have  the  power  to 
crack  the  encircling  line  of  Con- 
federate positions. 

Now  that  the  danger  of  defeat 
by  siege  is  past,  Union 
manders  discuss  the  plight  their 
army  was  in  during  September 
and  October  with  relative  free- 
dom. The  only  easy  way  out  of 
Chattanooga— to  the  south— was 
and  still  is  blocked  by  the  Con- 
federates. Another  route,  from 

Federal  Army 
Under  Siege 
At  Knoxville 

KNOXVILLE,  Tenn. 
Ambrose  E.  Buroside's  Federal 
force  of  15,000  remains  bottled 
up  in  this  Eastern  Tennessee 
city  by  an  equal  force  under  the 
command  ol  Rebel  Gen.  James 
Longs  treet. 

Chattanooga,  there  di 
to  be  the  slightest  possibility  t 
Eurnside  can  force  his  way  out. 
Longstreet  Is  acknowledged  by 
top  Union  officers  as  an  expert 
soldier.  And  his  troops  are  vet- 
erans who  were  seasoned  with 
General  Longstreet  under  the  eye 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  in  Virginia. 

"Our  best  hope  is  1 
here  until  Grant  can  break  out 
at  Chattanooga  and  send  us 
help,"  one  Union  officer  said. 
"Meanwhile,  at  least  were  among 
friends  here." 

The  "friends"  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred are  the  many  Union  sym- 
pathizers who  live  In  this  region. 


the  city  of  Bridgeport,  Term.— 
30  miles  away— likewise  was  held 
by  the  Rebels. 

This  left  as  the  only  route  from 
Bridgeport  a  60-mlle  mountain 
road  that  was  virtually  unusable. 
"We  lost  maybe  10,000  horses  and 
mules  since  Chiekamauga  and 
most  of  their  carcasses  are  lying 
beside  that  dad-blamed  road," 
one  colonel  declares. 

Hooker  to  Rescue 
This  situation  was  relieved 
when  advance  units  of  Hooker's 
men  and  a  brigade  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  teamed  up 
to  clear  the  Confederates  from 
Brown's  Ferry.  Throwing  a  pon- 
toon bridge  across  the  Tennessee 
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Readable  History 


Gen,  U.  S.  Grant 

at  that  point,  the  soldiers  opened 
"the  cracker  line"  Just  out  of 
effective  artillery  range  from  the 
Confederate  guns  on  Lookout 
Mountain, 

And  now  the  supplies  from 
Bridgeport  are  pouring  in. 


Getting  back  to  the  20th  Cen- 
tury—the Civil  War  Times'  story 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address  was 
written  and  edited  by  Robert  H. 
Fowler  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa„ 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  Har- 
risburg  Patriot-News. 

The  publisher  is  LeRoy  E. 
Smith  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  oper- 
ator of  L.  E.  Smith  Wholesale 
Distributors. 

This  is  the  second  such  ven- 
ture by  Smith  and  Fowler.  In 
the  spring  of  1958,  they  brought 
out  a  similar  account  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  as  a  team 
of  modern  Journalists  might  have 
told  it  In  day-by-day  dispatches. 
The  illustrated  publication  was 
an  immediate  success  both  as  a 
tourist  item  at  the  Gettysburg 


Meade  to  Move  Against  Lee? 


:'S  HQ  TN  VIRGINIA— Rumors  that  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  soon  will  take  the  offensive 
against  the  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
persists — without  official  confirmation- 
Sources  close  to  General  George  G.  Meade  pre- 
dict at  least  an  exploratory  maneuver  across  the 
Rapldan  River  which  the  Rebel  army  under  Gen. 
Robert  E,  Lee  is  presently  guarding 

"And  who  knows,  Meade  may  decide  to  offer 
battle  south  of  the  Rapidan  or  may  try  to  get 
around  Lee  and  attack  Richmond,"  one  source 
speculated. 

Just  now,  however,  there  Is  no  evidence  of  such 
a  plan.  Inactivity  on  both  sides  of  the  river  appears 
to  be  the  key  word.  Both  armies  are  far  below 
their  top  strength  because  of  troop  transfers  to 
the  western  theater  but  Meade,  with  about  60.000 
men  enjoys  a  12.000-man  advantage  over  Lee's 
estimated  46.000  troops. 

Lee  Thwarted 
Since  thwarting  an  attempted  offensive  by  Lee 
north  of  the  Rapldan  last  month,  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  Is  demonstrating  a  self-confidence 
which  extends  to  the  lowest  men  in  the  ranks. 

"We  beat  them  at  Gettysburg  last  July  and  we 
can  do  It  again,"  a  private  on  guard  duty  near 
Meade's  headquarters  observed  yesterday.  "Lee  is 
anybody  else  and  so  are  his  sol- 
I  think  we  got 


north  of  the  Rappahannock,  too." 

Except  for  tearing  up  a  section  of  railroad  be- 
tween Culpeper  and  Bristoe  Station  and  besting 
the  Federal  cavalry  in  two  encounters,  Lee  gained 
little  advantage  in  his  short-lived  "offensive" 
which  began  on  October  9.  Lee  crossed  the  upper 
Rapldan  and  took  Culpeper  in  an  attempt  to  get 
around  Meade's  right.  But  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
merely  pulled  back  from  its  positions  around  the 
Rappahannock  and  re-entrenched  north  of  Bull 
Run.  And  at  Bristoe  Station  on  October  14.  over- 
eager  advance  units  of  Lee's  army  were  handed  a 
stinging  defeat  that  cost  them  more  than  1,300  men. 
Back  to  Rapldan 
That  was  October  13.  Since  then,  Lee  has  with- 
drawn to  his  original  position  south  of  the  Rapldan 
and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  felt  its  back 
into  contact  with  the  enemy.  The  only  action  of 
any  consequence  since  the  Bristoe  Station  fight 
was  a  night  attack  on  a  Confederate  bridgehead 
north  of  the  Rappahannock  on  November  8.  Two 
Rebel  regiments  were  severely  cut  up  in  this  en- 
counter which  was  believed  to  have  caused  Lee  to 
complete  his  withdrawal  to  the  Rapldan. 

"Don't  get  the  impression  that  we  are  taking  Lee 
lightly,"  one  Union  officer  said.  "Meade  isn't  look- 
ing for  another  Fredericksburg  or  Chancellorsvllle. 
You  know  how  cautious  he  is.  But  don't  write  off 
an  offensive  before  hard  winter  sets  in  either." 


National  Military  Park  and  as  a 
teaching  aid  In  public  schools. 

Clarence  D.  Stephenson,  ad- 
visor on  history  education  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  recom- 
mended the  publication  as  "a 
valuable  supplementary  resource 
for  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  and 
United  States  history." 

Ken  P.  Williams,  managing 
editor  of  the  Meadville,  Pa., 
Tribune  termed  the  paper  "some- 
thing different  and  a  bit  refresh- 
ing in  the  current  surge  of  Civil 
War  publications.  ..." 

Second  Edition 

These  are  only  samples  of  the 
generous  comment  that  have 
encouraged  the  originators  of 
the  idea  to  publish  this  "second 
edition"  of  the  Civil  War  Times 
about  Lincoln's  Address  at  Get- 
tysburg. 

Additional  separate  mail  copies 
of  either  the  "Battle"  or  the  "Ad- 
dress" story  are  available  at  30 


available  upon  request  for  schools 
wishing  to  use  one  or  both  of 
the  papers  as  a  teaching  aid. 

Smith  and  Fowler  plan  to  ex- 
tend their  series  to  other  events 
of  the  Civil  War  so  that  eventu- 
ally they  will  have  covered  the 
entire  conflict  in  this  readable 
fashion. 

Natural  Beginning 
Gettysburg  was  a  natural  place 
to  begin  the  series.  By  extending 
the  battle  edition  past  the  climax 
to  July  4.  1863,  the  surrender  of 
the  Confederate  forces  at  Vlcks- 
burg  was  "reported"  in  the  same 
paper.  Thus  the  military  turning 
point  of  the  Civil  War  was 
wrapped  up  in  one  "package." 

Together,  the  two  original  edi- 
tions of  Civil  War  Times  deal 
with  events  whose  complete 
understanding  make  the  entire 
war  vastly  more  comprehensible 
either  t 


'The  great  task  remaining  before  us"  that  President  Lincoln  spoke 
of  yesterday  Is  graphically  shown  In  this  map.  Shaded  areas  are 
those  parts  of  the  11  seceding  Southern  states  under  control  of 
Federal  troops.  Union  forces  now  control  the  length  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  most  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Tc 
plus  western  and  northern  Virginia.  At  Chattanooga.  General  Gr; 
is  gathering  strength  to  break  through  Rebel  lines  and  press  tow 


Atlanta  and  possibly  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  Union  force  bides  1 
time  under  siege  at  Knoxville.  In  northern  Virginia,  a  battle-t 
Army  of  the  Potomac  faces  the  great  skill  of  Gen,  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
his  small  but  formidable  Confederate  Army  with  great  self  confidence. 
Time,  numbers  and  resources  are  on  the  side  of  the  Union  but  the 
cost  of  final  victory  may  be  many  more  thousands  of  lives.  (Map  by 
Katey  Kunz.l 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  (Washington)  Daily  Morning  Chronicle, 
November  20,  1863  and  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial,  November 
23.  1863,  perhaps  published  more  copy  on  the  dedication  of  the  Gettys- 
burg National  Cemetery  than  any  other  newspapers  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Chronicle  printed  Edward  Everett's  oration  in  full  on  the  front 
and  second  pases.  The  same  newspaper  on  page  two  carried  an 
editorial,  a  column  in  length,  on  "Mr.  Everett's  Gettysburg  Oration." 
An  announcement  under  the  masthead  informed  Chronicle  readers 
that:  "Edward  Everett's  great  oration  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
dedication  of  the  national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg  will  be  issued  to- 
morrow in  pamphlet  form.  For  sale  at  the  Chronicle  office."  On  page 
two  of  the  November  23,  1863  Chronicle  there  is  a  three  column 
article  on  "The  Grand  Ceremonies  .  .  ."  which  is  continued  over  to 
page  three. 

The  correspondent  whose  articles  are  signed  "P"  supplied  the 
Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial  with  copy  on  the  Gettysburg  dedication 
that  filled  almost  seven  full  columns  of  type.  The  report  of  the 
ceremonies  at  the  cemetery  carry  the  heading  "The  American  Necro- 
polis." 

These  side-lights  at  Gettysburg  have  been  complied  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  books  and  other  sources  because  they  record  some  little 
known  facts  pertaining  to  the  event  and  at  the  same  time  reflect 
something  of  the  sentiment  of  Civil  War  America. 

These  excerpts,  which  are  sometimes  contradictory,  were  compiled 
to  give  a  chronological  sequence  of  what  happened  at  Gettysburg  on 
November  19,  1863.  They  are  merely  a  sampling  of  the  great  wealth 
of  detailed  information  on  the  Gettysburg  cemetery  dedication  that 
awaits  a  compiler. 

"A  printed  invitation" 

"A  printed  invitation  came  to  Lincoln's  hand  notifying  him  that 
on  Thursday,  November  19,  1863,  exercises  would  be  held  for  the 
dedication  of  a  National  Soldiers'  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg." 

Carl  Sandburg.  Abraham  Lincoln  The  War 
Years.  Vol.  II,  page  452.  Harcourt  Brace  & 
Co.  1939. 

"An  afterthought" 

"Clark  E.  Carr  of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  representing  his  state  on  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  noted  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  to 
invite  Lincoln  to  speak  was  an  afterthought." 

Carl  Sandburg.  Abraham  Lincoln  The  War 
Years.  Vol.  II,  page  454. 


"His  solicitude  for  the  families  of  the  brave  men" 

His  (Lincoln)  solicitude  for  the  families  of  the  brave  men  who  fell 
on  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  July  last,  and  his  deep  interest  in 
the  dedication  of  the  great  cemetery  near  Gettysburg,  where  the 
mortal  remains  of  many  still  repose,  have  induced  him  to  accept  the 
earnest  invitation  of  the  committee." 

Forney's  (Philadelphia)  War  Press 

November  21,  1863 

"The  occasion  has  ...  no  parallel" 

"The  occasion  has  had  no  parallel  in  modern  times  .  .  ." 

Washington  Daily  Morning  Chronicle . 
November  20,  1863 

"The  Northern  Central"  and  "the  Gettysburg  Branch" 

"It  is  but  just  to  say  that  there  are  no  railroads  in  the  United 
States  that  comprise  so  many  discomforts  delays,  vexations,  and 
privations  to  the  passengers,  or  which  exhibit  so  mean  and  illiberal 
a  spirit  as  the  Northern  Central  and  its  legitimate  offspring,  the 
Gettysburg  Branch." 

Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial 
November  23,  1863 

"To  look  at  and  weep  over  the  remains  of  their 
fallen  kindred" 

".  .  .  Most  of  whom  were  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters  who 
had  come  from  distant  parts  to  look  at  and  weep  over  the  remains 
of  their  fallen  kindred,  or  to  gather  up  the  honored  relics  and  bear 
them  back  to  the  burial  grounds  of  their  native  homes." 

Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial 

November  23,  1863 

"Like  the  puzzle  of  the  King's  castle" 

"Gettysburg,  like  the  puzzle  of  the  King's  castle,  is,  on  an  occasion 
like  that  of  yesterday  (November  19,  1863),  not  less  difficult  to  get 
into  than  it  is  to  get  out  of." 

Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial 

November  23,  1863 

"The  buildings  are  perforated" 

"Some  of  the  buildings  are  perforated  with  balls,  and  we  noticed 
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This  newspaper  along  with  the  (Washington)  DAILY  MORNING  CHRONICLE  gave  more  information  about  the 
Gettysburg  Cemetery  dedication  than  any  of  the  other  newspapers. 
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Everett  had  in  1860  run  for  vice-president,  on  the  Bell-Everett  ticket 
of  the  Constitutional  Un=on  party,  receiving  the  electoral  votes  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.' 

Carl  Sandburg.  Abraham  Lincoln  The  War 

Years.  Vol.  II,  page  453. 

"What  a  wonderful  man  is  Edward  Everett" 

"What  a  wonderful  man  is  Edward  Everett!  His  long  experience 
in  public  affairs,  his  ripe  scholarship,  his  fervent  patriotism  his 
prudent,  and  yet  his  thorough  statesmanship,  and  his  pure  and  stain- 
Fess  private  character,  have  contributed  immensely  to  the  honor  and 
to  the  welfare  of  his  country." 

Forney's  (Philadelphia)  War  Press 
November  21,  1863 

"Mr.  Everett  made  an  oration" 

"The  cemetery  at  Gettysburg  was  dedicated  on  the  19th  ult. 
President  Lincoln,  Mr.  Seward,  and  the  Corps  Diplomatique  were 
present.  Mr.  Everett  made  an  oration." 

The  Illustrated  London  News 

December  8,  1863 

"Not  audible  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  vast  concourse" 

the  venerable  Everett,  with  a  clear  voice,  but  not  audible  to 
a  tenth  part  of  the  vast  concourse,  is  delivering  his  classical  oration. 

Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial 
November  23,  1863 

"As  he  always  does,  perfectly" 

"Mr.  Everett  spoke  as  he  always  does,  perfectly." 

Letters  of  John  Hay  and  Extracts  From 
Diary,  Vol.  I.  page  125. 

"The  oration  .  .  .  smooth  and  cold" 

"The  oration  by  Mr.  Everett  was  smooth  and  cold.  Delivered  doubt- 
less, with  his  accustomed  graces,  it  yet  wanted  one  stirring  thought, 
one'  vivid  picture,  one  thrilling  appeal." 

Harper's  Weekly 

December  5,  1864 

"He  did  what  was  expected  of  him" 

"Let  us  be  just  to  Edward  Everett.  That  day  he  did  what  was 
expected  of  him  and  he  did  it  well." 

F.  Lauriston  Bullard :  "  'A  Few  Appropriate 
Remarks' — Lincoln's    Gettysburg  Address, 
page  23. 

"Scarcely  a  dry  eye  was  visible" 

"At  that  point  where  the  sufferings  of  the  dying  soldiers  were 
recited  scarcely  a  dry  eye  was  visible— the  president  mingling  his 
tears  with  those  of  the  people." 

Boston  Journal 

November  23,  1863 


"The  orator  rose  to 


the  occasion" 


"It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the  orator  rose  to  the  patriotic 
and  solemn  grandeur  of  the  occasion." 

Washington  Daily  Morning  Chronicle 
November  20,  1863 

"The  oration  is  finished" 

"The  oration  is  finished,  and  the  orator  retires  amid  slight  applause, 
the  audience  being  solemnized  too  much  by  the  associations  and  in- 
fluence of  the  spot  to  be  more  demonstrative." 

Cincinnati  Daihi  Commercial 
November  23.  1863 

"An  hour  and  fifty-seven  minutes" 

"Mr.  Everett  spoke  for  an  hour  and  fifty-seven  minutes,  or  as  some 
hearers  affirm,  a  trifle  over  two  hours." 

William  E.  Barton:  Lincoln  At  Gettysburg. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
1930,  page  79. 

"There  was  sung  an  ode" 

"Between  the  oration  by  Dr.  Everett  and  the  address  by  the  presi- 
dent there  was  sung  an  ode  written  by  Benjamin  B.  French  .  .  . 
Mr.  Wills  .  .  .  had  failed  to  obtain  an  ode  from  either  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Whittier,  or  George  H.  Boker." 

F.  Lauriston  Bullard:  "  'A  Feiv  Appropriate 
Remarks' — Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address," 
page  22. 

"We  had  little  interest  in  the  ceremonies" 

"We  obtained  horses  and  during  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  and  the 
19th  we  rode  all  over  the  field  ...  we  had  little  interest  in  the 
ceremonies  .  .  ." 

Frank  A.  Haskell  to  his  brother.  Haskell 
Papers.  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis- 
consin. November  20.  1863. 


"A  rustle  of  expectation" 

"There  is  a  rustle  of  expectation  and  a  visible  attempt  to  get  nearer 
the  stand,  as  one  sees  by  the  surging  turmult  on  the  outskir.s  of  the 
crowd  and  the  resistance  offered  by  those  nearer  to  it,  to  make  two 
corporeal  substances  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial 
November  23.  1863 

"Vociferously  cheered" 

"The  president  then  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  platform,  and 
upon  being  introduced  by  the  Marshal,  was  vociferously  cheered  by 
the  vast  audience." 

Washington  Daily  Morning  Chronicle 
November  20,  1863 

"The  .  .  .  brief  and  pithy  Dedicatory  Remarks" 

"The  president  rises  slowly,  draws  from  his  pocket  a  paper,  and 
when  the  commotion  subsides,  in  a  sharp  unmusical  and  treble  voice, 
reads  the  .  .  .  brief  and  pithy  DEDICATORY  REMARKS. 

Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial 

November  23,  1863 

"His  half-dozen  lines  of  consecration" 

".  .  .  the  president,  in  a  firm,  free  way,  with  more  grace  than  is 
his  won't  said  his  half-dozen  lines  of  consecration  .  .  . 

Letters  of  John  Hay  and  Extracts  From 
Diary,  Vol.  I,  page  125. 

"From  the  heart  to  the  heart" 

"The  few  words  of  the  president  were  from  the  heart  to  the  heart. 
Thev  can  not  be  read.  even,  without  kindling  emotion.  It  was  as 
simple  and  felicitous  and  earnest  a  word  as  was  ever  spoken. 

Harper's  Weekly 
December  5.  1864 

"Precisely  135  seconds" 

•  The  immense  audience  that  was  within  the  sound  of  his  strong 
tenor  and  far-reaching  voice  listened  almost  breathlessly  during  its 
delivery,  which  occupied  precisely  135  seconds." 

William  E.  Barton:  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg, 
page  187. 

"Lines  of  Percival" 

"After  the  President's  speech,  a  dirge  was  sung,  by  a  choir  belong- 
ing in  Gettysburg,  to  the  .  .  .  lines  of  Percival.  which  were,  it  is  said, 
selected  for  the  occasion  by  Professor  Longfellow.' 

Boston  Journal 

November  23,  1863 

"The  procession  re-formed" 

"A  salute  was  fired  (after  the  benediction)  by  the  artillery ;  the 
military  portion  of  the  procession  re-formed  and  escorted  the  president 
to  his  lodgings,  and  the  civil  portion  dispersed  in  all  directions. 

Cincinnati  Daily  Commercial 
November  23,  1863 

"Many  lingered  .  .  .  seemingly  loath  to  leave  the  ground" 

"Manv  lingered  until  the  shades  of  evening  approached,  seemingly 
loath  to  leave  the  ground  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  those  heroes 
who  fought,  and  died,  and  found  a  grave  there.  ' 

Washington  Daily  Morning  Chronicle 

November  20.  1863 

"All  is  .  .  .  quiet" 

"All  is  now  quiet  in  the  streets  of  Gettysburg,  the  imposing  cere- 
monies of  the  day  having  been  completed  in  admirable  order  and 
without  being  marred  in  any  respect." 

Boston  Journal 

November  23.  1863 

"Impossible  ...  to  extend  his  tour" 

"It  will  be  impossible  for  him  (Lincoln)  to  extend  his  tour.  The 
preparation  of  his  Message  to  the  Thirty-eight  Congress  which  begins 
on  the  first  Monday  in  the  coming  December,  will  compel  his  im- 
mediate return." 

Forney's  (Philadelphia)  War  Press 
November  21.  1863 

"Arrived  ...  at  1  o'clock  this  morning" 

"The  president,  with  the  members  of  his  suite  who  accompanied 
him  to  Gettysburg  to  attend  the  celebration  yesterday,  left  that  point 
in  a  special  train  at  half-past  6  o'clock  last  evening,  and  arrived 
here  at  1  o'clock  this  morning." 

Washington  Daily  Morning  Chronicle 

November  20,  1863 

"Public  business" 

"We  are  requested  to  announce  that  from  this  date  (November  18, 
1863)  until  the  meeting  of  Congress  the  president  will  be  unable  to 
receive  visitors,  his  time  being  fully  occupied  by  public  business. 

Washington  Daily  Morning  Chronicle 

November  20,  1863 


GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

The  President  himself  didn't  think  much  of  his  brief  speech, 
and  most  of  the  nation's  newpapers  were  even  more  critical 

By  MARGARET  McMAHAN 


(EDITOR'S  XOTE:  Today,  on 
the  eve  of  the  anniversary  ol 
his  birth,  It  seems  especially 
appropriate  to  recall  the  most 
famous  of  all  Lincoln  addresses 
and,  simultaneously,  to  recall, 
however  hriefly,  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  man  himself.) 

Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  for- 
mal schooling  amounted  to  less 
than  one  year  according  to  his 
own  estimate,  literally  educated 
himself  through  his  own  earn- 
est application.  A  lover 
of  books,  the  printed  page  fas- 
cinated him  and  he  read  every- 
thing that  the  limitations  of  his 
life  permitted.  By  the  lime  he 
was  12.  the  Bible.  "Aesop's 
Fables."  "Robinson  Crusoe." 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
"History  of  .the  United  States" 
and  "Franklin's  Autobiog- 
raphy" were  old  friends,  friends 
he  never  forgot  as  he  read  and 
read  again  until,  inspired,  the 
sentences  and  phrases,  the 
words  and  pictures,  became  his 
very  own  —  the  tools  of  his  own 
thoughts,  the  implements  of  his 
own  emotions,  the  vehicle  for 
his  ■  own  ideals.  His  study  of 
Burns  and  Shakespeare  deep- 
ened his  understanding  and 
.  widened  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  for  their  scope 
was  universal,  touching  every 
thought  and  every  experience 
of  man. 

The  methods  of  systematic 
study  which  Lincoln  began  as 
a  lad  became  a  fixed  habit  and 
regulated  his  approach  to  all 
his  speaking  and  writing  chores. 
He  liked  plain  print,  disliked 
big  ambiguous  words  which 
baffled  and  bewildered  and  were 
a  stumbling  -  block  to  the  read- 
er or  the  hearer,  desired  a 
smooth  and  flowing  style.  He 
would  examine  every  sentence, 
every  phrase,  every  word,  cut 
every  superfluous  one.  pare, 
polish  and  prune,  mark  through 
and  write  above  what  he  be- 
lieved the  better  one.  So  did  he 
make  his  sentences  more  pithy, 
his  language  more  pungent,  his 
meaning  more  clear.  The 
smears,  ink  blots  and  inter- 
lineations of  his  speech  copies 
Bre  not  the  results  of  sloppy 
thinking  and  careless  work,  but 


the  effect  of  Improvements  of 
the  first  drafts  of  his  manu- 
scripts. The  balanced  beauty  of 
Bible  phrases  and  the  musical 
rhythm  of  the  poetry  he  loved 
enchanted  him,  unconsciously 
affected  his  writing  style,  de- 
veloped a  poetic  prose.  So  was 
born  the  great  Lincoln  style, 
without  a  peer  in  the  literary 
world,  a  model  for  the  ages,  a 
classic  for  all  lime,  for  it  re- 
flects the  direclness,  the  sim- 
plicity, the  sincerity  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  man. 

His  reading  and  the  temper- 
ing, toughening  experiences  r.f 
his  youth  in  Ihe  fields  and  for- 
ests  of  the  frontier  where  free- 
dom sang,  fostered  a  humani- 
tarian philosophy,  a  compas- 
sion for  his  feliowman.  What  he 
felt  he  felt  intensely.  Nothing 
was  to  be  passed  over  lightly. 
A  man  who  loved  a  good  joke 
and  a  droll  story  and  delighted 
in  relating  them,  he  took  his 
work  seriously  whether  it  was 
a  speech  lo  he  prepared,  a 
brief  to  be  written  or  a  human 
problem  to  be  faced. 

Through  Ihe  years,  while  Lin- 
coln was  reading  omnjvorously, 
writing  down  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  learning  the  quirks 
and  cranks  of  human  nature  as 
a  struggling  young  lawyer,  he 
profited  by  the  discipline  of  de- 
feat, for  he  suffered  many  fail- 
ures and  setbacks.  In  this  school 
of  hardship,  he  learned  the  les- 
sons of  humility  and  respect 
for  others  which  moulded  his 
character,  set  the  cast  of  his 
mind,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  greatness. 

When  young  Lincoln  was  rid- 
ing Ihe  circuit  there  were  often 
not  enough  rooms  in  the  inn 
and  the  lawyers  doubled  up, 
sharing  the  same  room,  the 
same  bed.  Henry  X.  Whitney 
reminisced  that  "Lincoln  used 
to  sleep  in  a  home  made,  rian- 
nel  undershirt,"  and  Herndon, 
Lincoln's  partner,  further  de- 
scribed it  as  reaching  "half  way 
between  his  knees  and  ankles." 
In  this  outfit  he  "was  the  un- 
godlist  figure  I  ever  saw,"  said 
another  lawyer  who  was  there. 

When  an  aspiring  young  man 
asked  him  how  lo  become  a  law- 
yer, Lincoln  said,  "If  you  are 


resolutely  determined  to  make 
a  lawyer  of  yourself  the  thing 
is  more  than  half  done  already. 
It  is  but  a  small  matter  whether 
you  read  with  anybody  or  not. 
I  did  not  read  with  anyone. 
Get  the  books  and  read  and 
study  them  'til  you  understand 
them  in  their  principal  features: 
and  that  is  the  main  thing.  It 
is  of  no  consequence  to  be  in  a 
large  town  while  you  are  read- 
ing. I  read  at  New  Salem  which 
never  had  300  people  living  in 
it.  The  hooks,  and  your  capacity 
for  understanding  them,  are 
just  the  same  in  all  places.  Al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  your 
own  resolution  to  succeed  is 
more  important  than  any  other 
one  thing." 

After  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, July  1863,  the  fields 
were  dotted  with  the  dead:  thou- 
sands of  the  Blues,  thousands 
nf  the  Grays,  united  in  death. 
Because  of  the  exigencies  oE 
war  they  could  not  be  given 
proper  burial,  but  were  dug  in 
■where  fallen. 

The  Gettysburg  citizens  Mere 
troubled  by  thoughts  of  the  fal- 
len soldiers,  felt  they  should  be 
reinterred  at  a  place  especially 
designated. 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
appointed  David  Wills,  one  of 
Gettysburg's  leading  citizens,  to 
study  the  matter.  Wills  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a 
national  soldiers'  cemetery,  to 
be  maintained  by  the  states 
whose  sons  had  fallen  in  Ihe 
battle,  Pennsylvania  bought  17 
acres  in  her  name.  The  cost  of 
■the  ground  and  the  interments 
was  apportioned  among  the 
states  according  to  the  ratio  of 
(heir  congressional  representa- 
tion. Illinois  had  six  soldiers 
buried  in  Gettysburg,  but  it 
was  the  President's  home  stale 
and  chose  to  pay  S12.000. 

Removal  and  reinterment  of 
bodies  began  October  27,  1863, 
and  ended  six  months  later. 
The  total  number  reinterred  at 
that  time  was  3.512. 


Before  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, elaborate  plans  were 
made  to  dedicate  the  burial 
ground  of  this  most  famous  of 
battlefields. 

The  dale  first  set  was  October 
23,  IS63,  and  Edward  Everett, 
considered  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  orators,  was  invited  to 
deliver  the  principal  address. 
He  agreed  to  speak  but  specified 
that  he  needed  more  time  to 
prepare  his  speech.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments therefore  delayed  the 
ceremonies,  set  a  new  dale,  No- 
vember 19,  18(53. 

Lincoln  was  not  asked 
to  make  a  speech.  One  of  the 

committee  members  said  that 
it  was  not  thought  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  be  able  "to  speak 
upon  such  a  great  and  solemn 
occasion  as  that  of  the  memorial 
services."  But  since  Lincoln 
planned  to  attend  he  was  asked 


"lo  set  apart  formally  these 
grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by 
a  few  appropriate  remarks." 

Lincoln's  party  was  composed 
of  Secretary'  of  Slate  William 
H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior John  Palmer  Usher,  and 
Montgomery  Blair,  Postmaster 
General. 

Gen.  James  B.  Fry,  from  the 
War  Department,  who  was  to 
be  his  special  escort,  came  lo 
the  White  House  and,  finding 
Lincoln  not  ready,  lold  him  if 
he  did  not  hurry  they  would 
miss  the  train,  at  which  Lin- 
coln related  one  of  his  yarns, 
the  story  of*  an  Illinois  man  be- 
ing carried  to  the  gallows.  To 
those  who  hurried  along  to  see 
the  hanging  he  called  out, 
"Boys,  you  needn't  be  in  such 
a  hurry;  there  won't  be  any 
fun  'till  I  get  there." 

When  Ihe  President's  party 
reached  Gettysburg.  Lincoln  was 
ensconced  in  David  Wills'  house. 
That  night  a  crowd  gathered  he- 
fore  the  house,  demanded  a  Lin- 
coln speech.  He  told  ihem  cor- 
dially that  he  had  no  speech  lo 
make  and  remarked  dryly,  "In 


LINCOLN  as  he  looked  in  1863, 
the  year  in  which  he  delivered 
his  immortal  Gettysburg  Ad-  j 
dress.  The  President  made  sev-  ] 
eral  drafts  of  the  speech,  but 
was  never  fully  satisfied  with 
It,  remarking  thai  he  felt  "that 
Rlfeecli  fell  on  the  audience  like 
a  wet  blanket.  .  .  I  ousht  to  have 
prepared  it  with  more  care." 


my  position  It  Is  sometimes  Im- 
portant that  I  should  not  *ay 
any  foolish  things."  Someone 
called  out,  "It  you  can  help  it." 
Lincoln  quickly  agreed  with  the 
man  who  derided  him,  saying, 
"It  very  often  happens  that  the 
only  way  to  help  it  is  to  say 
nothing  at  all." 

He  went  to  his  room,  spread 
out  his  papers  and  began  to 
write.  At  11  p.  m.  Lincoln  sent 
William,  his  colored  servant,  to 
ask  Wills  where  Secretary  Se- 
ward could  be  found,  as  he 
wished  to  see  him.  Wills  started 
to  send  for  Seward,  at  the  Har- 
per House  next  door,  hut  Lin- 
coln, remonstrating,  said,  "No, 
I  will  go  ;md  .-ce  him."  Wills 
and  the  Prnsident  walked  lo  the 
Harper  House,  Lincoln  carrying 
the  sheets  of  paper  on  which  he 
had  been  writing.  He  stayed 
with  Seward  a  half  hour,  dis- 
cussing his  address. 

Some  writers  relate  lhat  the 
speech  was  written  hastily  on  an 
envelope  on  the  train  as  Lincoln 
rode  from  Washington  to 
Gettysburg.  This  story  has  been 
more  and  more  refuted  by  schol- 
ars as  the  «peech  and  its  writ- 
ing have  been  studied.  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  looked  at  it  on  the 
train  ride,  marked,  through  some 
words  and  phrases,  wrote. better 
ones  above,  for  this  was  his 
habit  in  all  his  writings.  The 
first  draft  was  undoubtedly  done 
in  Washington  and  required  two 
sheets  of  Executive  Mansion 
letter  paper.  The  lirst  one  had 
19  lines  carefully  written  in  ink; 
the  second  one  was  written  with 
pencil.  Lincoln  probably  dis- 
carded the  first  draft  of  Ihe 
second  page.  He  was  very  likely 
displeased  with  the  ending  and 
rewrote  it  in  Gettysburg  at  Ihe 
Wills'  house.  When  he  finished 
it  he  look  it  to  Seward  for  con- 
sultation. 

The  next  morning  after  break- 
fast, John  G.  Nicolay,  one  of  his 
private  secretaries,  found  Lin- 
coln copying  Ihe  address  on  the 
same  kind  of  paper  used  for  the 
penciled  first  draft  of  Ihe  second 
Page. 

This  new  draft,  written  in  ink 
and  without  erasure's,  was  Ihe 
one  he  held  in  his  hands  while 
he  delivered  his  speech  lhat 
afternoon  of  Nov.  19,  1863. 

The  ceremonies  began  at  10 
a.  m.  with  Ihe  band  playing  and 
a  procession  through  the  streets 
of  Gettysburg  moving  toward  Ihe 
cemetery.  Lincoln,  in  the  middle 
of  it,  was  dressed  in  black,  and 
wore  his  lall  stovepipe  hat  and 
white  gauntlets. 

At  the  grandstand  the  military 
and  civilian  leaders  look  iheir 
places.  A  prayer  was  said  and 
Edward  Everett  began  the  ora- 
tion on  which  he  had  worked 
so  long.  It  lasted  two  hours.  "He 
spoke  without  reference  to  his 
manuscript   or  consultation  of 
any  noles.  He  had  gone  care- 
fully over  his  address  as  written 
and  had  timed  it  and  marked  in 
the  margin  just  what  portion  he 


would  omit.  His  mind  and  utter- 
ance moved  from  paragraph  lo 
paragraph  with  shrewd  tread. 
His  sentences  were  perfectly 
balanced.  Even  his  gestures  ap- 
peared to  have  been,  and  proba- 
bly had  been,  rehearsed  and 
were  faultless.  It  was  oratory 
at  its  classic  best." 

During  Everett's  speech  Lin- 
coln grew  restive.  He  moved  his 
feet,  changed  his  position.  He 
drew  out  his  manuscript, 
shuffled  its  pages,  adjusted  his 
glasses,  read  it  over  again,  all 
the  while  trying  lo  give  Everett 
his  respectful  attention. 

When  at  long  last  Everett  fin- 
ished, a  hymn  was  sung  and 
then  it  was  time  for  Ward  Hill 
Lamon  to  introduce  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  who 
would  make  "a  few  appropriate 
remarks." 

The  gangling,  six-foot-four 
frame  awkwardly  arose,  Ihe 
shaggy  hair  ruffled  In  the  wind, 
the  meditative  melancholy  eyes 
fixed  on  the  two  pages  held  in 
both  hands.  His  voice  when  he 
spoke  out  of  doors  always  began 
high  and  thin.  So  it  was  on  this 
day.  Some  people  said  his  words 
were  interrupted  by  grudging 
applause,  others  that  the  au- 
dience remained  solemnly  silent. 

For  the  President  to  have  his 
say  took  less  than  three  min- 
utes. After  Everett's  long  drawn- 
out  oralnry  it  didn't  sound  like 
much.  The  audience  felt  dis- 
appointed. Lincoln  himself 
thought  it  did  not  "scour,"  that 
it  was  a  "flat  failure."  Later  he 
said  lo  Lamon,  "I  lell  you,  lhat 
speech  fell  on  the  audience  like 
a  wet  blanket.  I  am  distressed 
ahorit  it.  I  ought  to  have  pre- 
pared it  with  more  care." 

When  Secretary  Seward,  at  the 
conclusion  of  Ihe  speech,  asked 
Mr.  Everett  what  he  thought  nf 
it  he  answered.  "It  is  not  what 
I  expected  from  him.  I  am  dis- 
appointed." Said  he,  "What  do 
you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Seward?" 
The.  answer  was,  "He  has  made 
a  failure  and.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
His  speech  was  not  equal  lo 
him."  Said  another,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, "1  am  sorry  to  say.  .  .  .It 
does  not  impress  me  as  one  of 
his  great  speeches." 

On  the  trip  back  to  Ihe  capital 
Lincoln  was  low-spirited,  had  Ut- 
ile to  say.  He  stretched  out  his 
long  frame  and  put  a  wet  towel 
across  his  rorehead.  The  next 
day  he  felt  even  worse  and  it 
turned  out  lhat  he  had  small- 
pox. Office  seekers  still  came  to 
his  door  lo  whom  he  called  out 
cheerily  from  his  hed.  "Come  in. 
I  have  something  now  that  I  can 
give  to  everybody." 
His  "failure"  at  Gettysburg 


was  on  his  mind.  Embarrassed 
and  humiliated,  ha  was  still 
anxious  to  read  what  the  news- 
papers said,  about  it.  Most  o! 
Ihem  said  nothing.  The  larger 
papers  carried  no  editorial  com- 
ment, seemed  to  treat  him  with 
silent  contempt.  The  great  edi- 
tors, Horace  Greeley  ot  the  Trib- 
une, Henry  Raymond  of  the 
Times  and  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett of  the  Herald  did  not  men- 
lion  it.  Tile  ones  who  deigned 
lo  notice  it— his  political  ene- 
mies—belittled it,  declared  lhat 
"Lincoln  had  desecrated  the 
graves  of  Union  soldiers  by 
making  a  stump  speech  in  a  Na- 
tional Cemetery.'' 

Said  the  Patriot  and  Union  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.:  "We  pass  over 
the  silly  remarks  of  the  Presi- 
dent; for  the  credit  of  the  nation 
we  are  willing  that  the  veil  ot 
oblivion  shall  be  dropped  over 
them  and  that  they  shall  no 
more  be  repeated  or  thought 
of."  The  London  Times  wrote: 
"The  ceremony  was  rendered 
ludicrous  by  some  of  the  sallies 
of  that  poor  President  Lincoln, 
who  seem3  determined  to  play, 
in  this  great  American  union, 
the  part  of  Ihe  famous  Governor 
of  Baratavia.  Anything  more 
droll  and  commonplace  it 
wouldn't  be  easy  to  produce." 

The  first  favorable  comment 
came  from  a  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  who  dis- 
criminatingly, but  briefly,  wrote 
his  personal  opinion,  "The  ded- 
icatory remarks  of  President 
Lincoln  will  live  among  the  an- 
nals of  men.'* 

The  first  long  and  apprecia- 
tive comment  added  to  the  great 
mass  of  unkind  ones  was  re- 
ported in  the  Springfield 
i. Mass.)  Republican  which  per- 
ceived its  greatness  and  advised 
its  readers:  "Turn  back  and 
read  it  over,  it  will  repay  study 
as  a  model  speech.  Strong  feel- 
ings and  a  large  brain  were  its 
parents  —  a  little  painstaking, 
its  accoucheur." 
So  did  people  speak,  *o  did 


people  write  of  one  of  the  great- 
est speeches  of  all  time,  by  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  of  all 
time,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Only  the  judgment  ot  time,  the 
sweep  of  the  years,  could  place 
Ihe  "few  appropriate  remarks," 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  in 
their  proper  perspective. 

"Four  scere  and  seven  yearj 
ago  our  fathers  brought  forth, 
upon  thi3  continent,  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  Liberty,  and 
dedicated  lo  the  proposition  that 
BH  MO  are  created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  In  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so 
conceived,  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  here 
on  a  great  battlefield  of  - that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  ot  it  as  a  final  rest- 
ing place  for  those  who  hera 
gave  their  lives  that  that  na- 
tion might  live.  It  is  altogeth- 
er fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

"But  in  a  larger  sense  we  can 
not  dedicate  —  we  can  not 
consecrate  —  we  can  not  hal- 
low —  this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  have  consecrated  it, 
far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember, 
what  we  say  here,  but  can  nev- 
er forget  what  they  did  here. 
It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  Ihe  un- 
finished work  which  they  have 
thus  far,  so  nobly  carried  on. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us  —  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  lo  lhat  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  Ihe 
last  full  measure  of  devotion— 
that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain;  lhat  this  nation 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom; and  lhat  this  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 
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"A  Few 
Appropriate  Remarks" 
at  Gettysburg 


The  morning  had  dawned 
dark  and  stormy,  but  by  noon 
the  clouds  had  vanished.  The 
sun  was  shining  as  the  President, 
wearing  a  black  Prince  Albert  coat, 
pulled  his  lank  frame  from  a  rock- 
ing chair  and  stepped  to  the  edge  of 
the  platform.  Before  him  in  ordered 
rows  were  the  fresh  graves  of  the 
men  who  had  died  in  the  great  Civil 
War  battle  fought  here  in  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  the  previous  July.  There 
also  stood  a  tired  and  restless  crowd 


of  10,000  who  had  come  to  this 
quiet  country  town  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  cemetery.  Now  the 
long  ceremony  was  nearing  its  end. 

The  President  glanced  through 
his  spectacles  at  the  folded  sheet  of 
paper  in  his  hand.  The  crowd  ap- 
plauded politely  and  became  silent. 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago," 
Lincoln  began.  His  voice  was  thin 
and  high,  but  it  carried  well  in  the 
mild  autumn  air.  In  less  than  five 
minutes,  he  was  finishing  the  last 
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sentence:  ".  .  .  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain;  that  the  nation  shall, 
tinder  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom; and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

He  spoke  only  ten  sentences. 
These  total  269  words  on  the  paper 
in  his  hand,  270  as  he  spoke  (he 
added  "under  God,"  forgot  "poor" 
in  "our  poor  power"),  and  272  words 
as  he  revised  it  later.  The  vocab- 
ulary employed  was  much  less. 
"Dedicate"  was  used  six  times.  Sev- 
eral short  words— "the  little  fellers" 
Lincoln  loved,  like  "we"  and  "that" 
—  were  repeated  many  times.  Of  the 
total,  190  are  of  one  syllable  and  56 
of  two  syllables.  But  Lincoln  ar- 
ranged these  simple  words  in  majes- 
tic phrases,  making  of  them  a  speech 
that  has  been  termed  "a  supreme 
masterpiece  of  English  eloquence." 

Many  legends  have  developed 
about  the  speech.  Most  persistent  is 
the  idea  that  Lincoln  spoke  with 
little  or  no  preparation;  that  on  the 
train  to  Gettysburg  he  jotted  a  few 
notes  on  an  envelope  or  a  scrap  of 
paper.  It  is  widely  believed  that 
newspapers  largely  ignored  Lin- 
coln's moving  eloquence.  None  of 
these  beliefs  is  correct. 

The  date  of  the  ceremony  dedi- 
cating the  cemetery  was  set  for  the 
convenience  of  Edward  Everett, 
considered  the  most  polished  orator 
of  the  times.  He  had  been  president 
of  Harvard,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, U.S.  Senator,  Secretary  of  State. 
He  had  been  invited  to  speak  on 


October  23,  but  he  could  not  make 
that  date  and  the  ceremony  was 
postponed  until  November  19. 

Lincoln's  invitation  was  not  sent 
until  November  2.  It  was  a  care- 
fully worded   letter  from  David 
Wills,  a  Gettysburg  lawyer  and  lead- 
ing spirit  in  the  cemetery  project. 
Wills  made  it  plain  that  Everett 
would  deliver  the  oration  but  asked 
that  Lincoln  "formally  set  apart 
these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by 
a  few  appropriate  remarks."  Wills 
also  invited  the  President  to  stay 
at  his  home  in  Gettysburg.  Lincoln 
promptly  accepted  both  invitations. 
The  problems  of  the  continuing  war 
pressed  upon  him.  His  beloved  son, 
Tad,  was  ill.  Yet  he  began  thinking 
about  his  speech,  and  by  way  of 
preparation  talked   with  William 
Saunders,  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, who  had  designed  the 
Gettysburg  cemetery. 

The  President  read,  and  praised, 
an  advance  copy  of  Everett's  ad- 
dress. His  own  speech,  Lincoln  told 
a  friend,  would  be  "short,  short, 
short."  Later  he  told  a  friend  that 
he  wrote  half  the  speech  the  day 
before  leaving  Washington. 

A  special  B.&O.  train  left  the  capi- 
tal at  noon  on  November  18.  It  was 
made  up  of  three  coaches  and  a  "di- 
rector's car,"  in  which  rode  Lin- 
coln, three  members  of  his  Cabinet 
and  his  two  secretaries.  Gen.  George 
G.  Meade,  the  victor  at  Gettysburg, 
did  not  attend.  He  had  been  criti- 
cized by  Lincoln  for  not  pursuing 
the  defeated  Confederates,  and 
stayed  away  on  the  excuse  of  mili- 
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tary  duties.  But  numerous  Congress- 
men and  several  foreign  diplomats 
joined  the  group. 

At  Baltimore,  a  baggage  car  was 
added,  in  which  lunch  was  served. 
The  train  arrived  in  Gettysburg  at 
dusk. 

One  of  the  secretaries,  John  G. 
Nicolay,  later  recalled,  "There  is 
neither  record  nor  evidence  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  any  writing,  or  made 
any  notes,  on  the  journey  to  Gettys- 
burg. Composition  or  writing  would 
have  been  extremely  troublesome 
amid  all  the  movement,  the  noise, 
the  conversation  and  the  rockings 
and  joltings  of  the  train." 

Two  early  drafts  of  the  speech, 
now  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
verify  Nicolay 's  words.  The  writing 
is  regular  and  shows  no  sign  of  the 
jolting  of  a  train.  The  first  draft  con- 
tains only  239  words  and  covers  two 
pages.  The  first  page  is  written  in 
ink  on  Executive  Mansion  station- 
ery; the  second  page  is  in  pencil  on 
plainer  paper.  The  second  draft, 
from  which  he  spoke,  is  entirely  on 
this  plainer  kind  of  paper. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Gettysburg, 
Lincoln  was  taken  to  the  Wills' 
house.  After  dining,  he  declined  to 
speak  to  a  small  crowd  that  had 
gathered  outside  and  retired  to  his 
bedroom  and  worked  for  an  hour  by 
oil  lamp  on  his  speech.  At  11  p.m. 
he  took  it  to  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  who  was  staying 
next  door.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
President  returned  to  the  Wills 
home  and  went  to  bed.  Outside  Lin- 
coln's door,  Pvt.  H.  P.  Bingham  of 
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the  21st  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  stood 
guard,  an  experience  he  was  to  talk 
about  the  rest  of  his  long  life. 

After  breakfast  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th,  Nicolay  recalled,  he  went 
to  Lincoln's  room  and  "remained 
with  the  President  while  he  finished 
writing  the  Gettysburg  address,  dur- 
ing the  short  leisure  he  could  utilize 
for  this  purpose." 

The  procession  began  an  hour 
late,  at  11  o'clock.  (Lincoln  was  on 
time;  Everett  was  not.)  The  visiting 
dignitaries,  four  military  bands  and 
a  guard  of  honor  assembled  around 
the  town  square  and  proceeded  to 
the  cemetery.  After  an  opening 
prayer,  Everett  delivered  his  two- 
hour  oration,  recounting  the  story 
of  the  war  and  the  battle.  Then 
Lincoln  spoke. 

He  had  employed  some  of  the 
phrases  in  earlier  speeches.  "Four- 
score and  seven  years  ago"  was  a 
precise  and  more  poetic  rendering 
of  "80  odd  years  ago,"  a  phrase  he 
had  used  at  the  time  of  the  victory 
at  Gettysburg.  He  had  spoken  of 
"a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
same  people"  in  his  proclamation 
after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  Much 
of  the  merit  of  his  address  lay  in 
what  he  left  out.  Everett  spoke  of 
rebellion,  slavery,  secession  and  trea- 
son. Lincoln  used  no  such  inflam- 
matory terms.  Nor  did  he  restrict  to 
Union  soldiers  "the  brave  men,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who  struggled  here." 

The  speech  was  so  short  that  he 
sat  down  before  a  photographer 
could  adjust  his  camera  for  a  picture. 
There  was  applause.  (An  Associated 
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First  draft  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 

Lincoln  began  writing  it  at  the  White  House  in  ink,  finished  it  at 
Gettysburg  in  pencil  and  on  other  paper.  In  going  over  the  speech 
Lincoln  made  several  changes.  Among  them:  "This  we  may,  in  all 
propriety  do"  became  "It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this."  And,  "the  nation"  became  "this  nation,  under  God." 
This  version  has  239  words.  The  272-word  fifth  draft-the  last  copy 
Lincoln  made— is  considered  definitive,  and  is  the  one  best  known. 
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Press  reporter,  Joseph  L.  Gilbert,  was 
standing  just  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form as  Lincoln  spoke.  He  made 
notes  but  stopped  when  he  noticed 
the  paper  in  the  President's  hands. 
When  Lincoln  concluded,  Gilbert 
borrowed  the  paper  long  enough  to 
copy  the  remainder  of  the  speech. 
He  interpolated  "applause"  where 
he  recalled  it.  and  at  the  end  wrote 
"long-continued  applause.")  At  the 
close  of  the  ceremony.  Dr.  H.  L. 
Baugher,  president  of  Pennsylvania 
College,   delivered   a  six-sentence 
benediction.  The  crowd  slowly  dis- 
persed, and  the  speakers  returned 
to  the  Wills  home  for  lunch. 

In  a  remark  to  his  friend  Col. 
Ward  H.  Lamon,  chief  marshal  of 
the  parade,  Lincoln  deprecated  his 
speech,  saying  that  it  would  not 
"scour"  (a  farmer's  plowing  term, 
by  which  he  meant  it  hadn't  gone 
smoothly).  He  was  weary  but  evi- 
dently in  good  spirits.  Of  the  day, 
John  Hav,  Lincoln's  other  secretary, 
wrote  in'his  diary:  "The  President, 
in  a  firm  free  way,  with  more  grace 
than  his  wont,  said  his  half  dozen 
words  of  consecration  — the  music 
wailed  and  we  went  home." 

A  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished the  speech;  a  lew  unfriendly 
papers  scoffed  at  it:  many  made  no 
comment.  But  praise  was  prompt 
and  warm.  "The  dedicatory  remarks 
of  President  Lincoln  will  live  long 
among  the  annals  of  men,"  said  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Republican  termed  the  speech 
"a  perfect  gem,  deep  in  feeling,  com- 


pact in  thought  and  expression."  A 
little  later,  Harper's  Weekly  called 
it  "the  most  perfect  piece  of  Ameri- 
can eloquence,  noble  and  pathetic 
and  appropriate." 

Everett,  too,  was  quick  to  appre- 
ciate Lincoln's  words.  He  wrote  the 
President  the  next  day:  "I  should 
be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that 
I  came  as  near  to  the  central  idea  of 
the  occasion  in  two  hours,  as  you 
did  in  two  minutes."  He  later  asked 
the  President  to  make  a  copy  of  the 
address  for  auction  with  his  own 
manuscript  at  a  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion Fair  in  New  York. 

This  copy,  now  at  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  in  Spring- 
field, is  one  of  the  five  versions  in 
Lincoln's  hand  known  to  exist.  Be- 
sides the  two  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Lincoln  wrote  two  for  histo- 
rian George  Bancroft.  One  of  these 
is  in  the  Cornell  University  library; 
the  other  is  on  display  in  the  Lincoln 
Room  of  the  White  House.  A  sixth 
copy,  thought  to  have  been  sent  to 
Wills,  has  never  been  found. 

Today,  millions  read  the  immortal 
words  in  books,  admire  them  on  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington, 
and  on  a  monument  in  the  Gettys- 
burg   Cemetery.    Translated  into 
countless  languages,  they  are  im- 
pressive testimony  to  the  power  of 
simplicity.   Lincoln's    few  words, 
deeply  felt,  carefully  chosen,  speak 
as  eloquently  in  1963  as  they  did  in 
1S63.  At  Gettysburg  he  addressed  an 
audience  beyond  the  battlefield,  be- 
yond the  year,  beyond  his  century. 


Journal  Herald 
Dayton,  Ohio 
November  16,  196  3 
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Probably  no  one  in  the  country  is  unaware  that  on  Tuesday 
IK)  years  will  ha\e  rolled  around  since  that  raw,  Nov.  19,  1S53, 
when  10.000  citizens  turned  oui  to  witness  the  dedication  ol  a 
cemetery  in  Pennsylvania. 

Although  the  world  will  never  forgel  Die  words  'Jmt  were 
spolicn  there  that  day,  it  has  pretty  much  forgotten  a!)  else  ex- 
cept that  the  main  speaker  Edward  Everett  talked  for  two  hours 
and  that  Lincoln's  dedicatory  remarks  lasted  less  than  five 
minutes. 

It  has  forgotten  the  reporter 
John  Russell  Young,  taking  the 
President's  words  down  in 
shorthand,  who  was  sn  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  finish  that 
he  leaned  over  and  asked  the 
President  whether  he  w  a  s 
going  to  continue. 


It  ha*  almost  forgotten  thf> 
unlortunate  phot  ographer 
who  had  set  up  his  camera 
to  take  a  portrait  of  the 
President  while  he  was 
speaking.  Before  he  could  gel 
his  camera  focused  anil  his 
exposure  set.  the  President 
finished  his  speech  and  sat 
down. 

Who  the  photographer  was 
is  an  interesting  speculation. 
He  certainly  was  not  the  man 
whose  name  is  most  frequently 
associated  with  Lincoln  por- 
trait.-. Matthew  Brady.  If  he 
had  been  al  Gettysburg,  every- 


one would  have  known  him. 

He  was  not  Alexander  Gar- 
dner, either,  who  had  worked 
for  Brady,  but  who  in  1S6.1  was 
in  busines1  for  himself  in  Wash- 
ing. He  had  just  .'our  days 
belore  made  an  excellent  full 
face  portrait  of  Lincoln  in  his 
own  studio 

V  & 

THE  LIKELIEST  person  is 
Timothy  O'Sullivan.  one  of 
Brady's  best  war  photograph- 
ers. O'Sullivan.  like  the  other 
Brady  men  and  lhe  great 
master  himself,  picked  up  what 
extra  money  he  could  by  sell- 
ing prints  of  pictures  he  made 
in  the  camps  and  on  the  battic- 
fields,  and  he  knew  that  one  of 
the  best  sales  possibilities  in 
any  photographer's  collection 
was  thai  o!  the  President. 

He  had  furthermore,  hern 
on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  the 


da,*  after  the  battle  the  pre- 
vious  July.  His  "Harvest  of 
the    D  e  a  d."    showing  the 
bodies    of   Confederate  sol- 
diers lying  strewn  about  the 
field,   was  even   then  being 
hawked  among  the  crowd  at 
tlie  dedication. 
It  is  not  much  wonder  that 
O'Sullivan  missed  the  picture. 
Just  to  take  a  picture  in  those 
days  was  a  feat.  Photographers 
always    carried   at   least  two 
cameras,    a  stereoscopic 
camera    on    which    to  make 
views  later  to  be  viewed  in  the 
parlor  on  Sunday  afternoons  in 
a  stereoscope.  The  other  was  a 
bulkier   camera    using  glass 
plates,  often  quite  large.  O'Sul- 
livan's  plates  were  11  by  14. 

Whenever  he  wished  to  take 
a  picture.  O'Sullivan  had  to  go 
to  his  dark  tent,  flow  collodion 
on  the  plate,  sensitize  it,  hurry 
it  into  the  camera,  expose  it 
for  10  to  SO  seconds,  hurry  it 
back  to  the  dark  tent,  develop 
it,  and  prepare  a  new  plate. 
4?  4-  v 
MRSi  HERM3NE  Baumhof- 
er.  210S  Colton  drive,  chief  of 
the  p"ilm  Division  at  Wright 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  has 
long  been  interested  in  Timo- 
thy O'Sullivan. 


She  worked  in  the  National 
Archives  in  Washington  from 
3912  to  191!).  As  an  archivist, 
she  became  familiar  with  the 
thousands   of   plates   in  the 
Brady    collection,  among 
which  are  many  by  O'Sulli- 
van. Hrr  favorite  of  all  the 
pictures  in   (he  collection  is 
a  study  of  Canyon  De  Chelly, 
N.  31.,   made  for  a  govern- 
ment expedition  in  1873. 
She  has  a  print  of  it  in  her 
den.    "Look  at  all   those  de- 
tails,"  she   pointed   out,  out- 
lining with  her  finger  the  peo- 
ple in  llio  foreground  and  the 
mountains  miles  in  the  distance 
all   in  sharp  detail.  "Really 
there  has  bren  very  Utile  ad- 
vance in  photography  in  the 
last  1011  years.  About  the  only 
advance  has  been  to  shorten 
the  exposure  time." 

Mrs.  Baunthofrr,  who  has 
made  a  collet  lion  of  biographi- 
cal material  on  O'Sullivan  in 
the  Archives  and  ha-,  written  a 
monograph  on  him  for  Image, 
a  publication  of  the  George 
Eastman  House,  is  not  certain 
that  he  was  the  photographer 
w-ho  missed  his  opportunity  at 
Gettysburg,  but  agrees  he  may 
well  have  been 

"He  was  8  staiinrh  Kepub- 
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JOURNAL  HERALD,  Daylon,  Ohio 
Salurda},  iSoveruher  16,  1963 


llcan,   that   I  know,"  she  , 
laughed ;   "sn   it   would  have 
been  logical."  She  does  recall 
that  one  or  her  colleagues  in 
Washington,  Josephine  Cobb, 
did  find  a  photograph  made 
at    Gettysburg   showing  the 
crowd   with   Lincoln   in  the 
background  on  the  platform. 
Other    pictures    thai  must 
have  been  taken  that  day  were 
either  lost  or  destroyed.  Ac- 
cident? do  happen  to  the  old 
glass  plates,  even  in  til?  Ar- 
chives. Says  Sirs,  Baumhofer, 
"We  had  a  saying  around  there 


that  if  anybody  dropped  a  plate, 
he  needn't  ever  come  back 
from  lunch.  One  day  some  poor 
child  dropped  a  whole  tray  ot 
them." 

At  any  rate,  whoever  the 
photographer  was,   his  mis- 
fortune on  that  day  is  now 
just  an  interesting  sidelight. 
The    main    event,  those 
famous   ten    sentences,  those 
272  words  spoken  by  a  gaunt, 
tal!  man  in  a   high,  distinct 
voice,  have  painled  a  real  pic- 
ture thai  will  never  perish  from 
the  earth. 


Journal-Patriot 
Wilkesboro,  North  Carolina 
December  9,  1963 


LINCOLN'S  FEW  BUT  APPROPRIATE  REMARKS 


Most  of  us  grow  up  believing  that  Presi- 
lent  Lincoln  made  his  great  speech  at 
Gettysburg  with  little  or  no  preparation; 
hat  on  the  train  he  jotted  a  few  notes  on 
in  envelope  or  a  scrap  of  paper.  Many 
dso  believe  that  newspapers  ignored  the 
peech. 

These  beliefs  are  explored  and  explod- 
ed in  a  magazine  article,  "A  Few  Appro- 
priate Remarks'  at  Gettysburg,"  by  Tom 
Mahoney  in  an  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine article  condensed  in  the  November 
leader's  Digest.  NeithjrJadM  js^orjxct. 
All  who  have  trouble  finding  the  right 
'ords  can  take  comfort  in  knowing  that 
resident   Lincoln  worked  at  intervals  for 
ore  than  two  weeks  on  the  10  immortal 
ntences  that  he  spoke  100  years  ago  this 
ovember  19.  He  wrote  half  of  them  in 


Washington,  completed  a  draft  the  night 
before  in  Gettysburg  and  finished  another 
the  next  day  just  before  going  to  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

He  changed  "this  we  may  in  all  pro- 
priety do"  to  the  more  forceful  "it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this "  He  made  changes  even  as  he 
spoke,   forgetting   "poor"   in   "our  poor 
power"   and  adding  "under  God"  for  a 
total  of  270  words.  Of  these  100  are  one 
syllable.  He  spoke  less  than  five  minutes. 
*  Newspapermen  can  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that   an   Associated  Press  reporter 
stood  just  in  front  of  Lincoln,  borrowed 
copv  that  he  held  in   his  hand  and  tele- 
graphed the  complete  text  all  over  the 
country.  Many  papers,  big  and  little,  pub- 
lished the  speech  in  full  the  next  day. 
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Vision 


Lincoln's  Stature 
Proved  at  Gettysburg 


By  WALTER  MERKEL 

Indian  Summer  had  not  yet 
left  the  land  Nov.  18,  1863. 
Haze  hung  like  a  luminous, 
yellow  veil  over  the  battle- 
field at  Gettysburg  as  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  train  arrived. 

The  tired  lead- 
er had  worked  on 
his  brief  address 
during  that  tedi- 
ous ride,  histo- 
rians note.  But 
later,  in  his  room 
in  the  village,  he 
may  have  made 
alterations- — dele- 
tions, additions — 
as  the  sadness  of 
the  scenes  about 
Gettysburg  im- 
pressed him. 

As  he  secluded 
himself  from  those  in  the 
streets  who  had  come  for  the 
dedication  of  this  field  on  the 
morrow,  male  singers  came  to 
serenade  him.  They>sang  war 
songs  and  hymns. 

What  must  he  have  thought 
In  the  quietness  of  his  room, 
broken  only  by  the  softly 
singing  voices  outside? 

In  a  brief  tour  on  arrival 
he  had  passed  over  the  great 
battlefield  with  its  shattered 
woodlands  Where  Hancock 
"the  superb"  had  come  to 
rally  the  fading  Union  troops; 
where  Warren  had  held  Little 
Round  Top  against  the  waves 
of  gray;  where  Union  and 
Confederate  artillery  had 
roared  in  the  greatest  can- 


nonading ever  heard  on  this 
continent. 

He  had  passed  Devil's  Den, 
and  the  peach  orchard  where 
Sickles  tragically  extended 
the  Union  lines.  Had  looked 
upon  Trostle  farm,  and  the 
wheat  field  and 
the  hollow  in 
the  hills  down 
which  Pickett's 
men  so  "grandly 
marched." 

He  had  seen 
the  fresh  trenches 
where  the  dead 
of  both  great 
armies  had  been 
hastily  buried. 

He  must  have 
visioned  war  then 
as     it     is;  the 
ghastly  night- 
mare which  has 
shadowed  man  and  despoiled 
his  land  and  homes  since  the 
beginning  of  time. 

He  must  have  looked  far 
into  the  future  to  a  great 
America — an  America  strong, 
united! 

And  then  as  he  mounted  the 
platform  in  the  midst  of  the 
fresh  battlefield,  the  tenor  of 
the  scene  must  have  put  quiet 
pathos  in  his  voice  as  he  said 
simply,  effectively — 

"That  these  men  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain  .  .  ." 

The  stature  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  grew  in  that  hour  to 
a  mighty  figure  whose  inspir- 
ing presence  will  be  felt  as 
long  as  righteous  men  live 
and  justice  rules! 


'President 
William  A.  Pitkin,  Carbondale 


Executive  Director 
Clydb  C.  Walton,  Springfield 


THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

CENTENNIAL  BUILDING  ,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS  62706 

September  15,  1965 


Dear  Fellow  Member: 


Vice-Presidents 


Newton  C.  Farr,  Chicago 

Senior  Vice-President 
George  W.  Adams,  Carbondale 
Adin  Babek,  Kansas 
Mks.  Thomas  C.  Baird,  Kankakee 
Mary  Buhtschi,  Vandalia 
Landry  Genosky,  O.P.M.,  Quincy 
Victor  Hicken,  Macomb 
Walter  A.  Holioway,  Chicago 
Frank  J.  Kinst,  Elmhurst 
Michael  S.  Lerner,  Chicago 
Donald  F.  Lewis,  Bcthalto 
Marion  C.  Moore,  Tolono 
Philip  D.  Sang,  River  Forest 
Russbll  P.  Strange,  Champaign 
Donald  F  Tinclby,  Charleston 

Directors 

(Terms  Expiring  in  1965) 
Dr  A  V.  Blrgquist,  Park  Ridge 
Mrs  John  S.  Gilster,  Urbana 
Mrs  G.  T.  Millhouse,  Jr  ,  Galena 
J.  Robert  Smith,  Carmi 
Robert  Sterling,  Charleston 

(Terms  Expiring  in  1966) 
Miner  T.  Coburn,  Wilmette 
Kinc  V.  Hostick,  Springfield 
Ncil  Lathrop,  Freeport 
Waynb  E.  Mohgan,  Springfield 
James  D.  Trabue,  Belleville 

(Terms  Expiring  in  1967) 
Gunnar  Benson,  Sterling 
Sibley  B  Caddis,  Mt.  Sterling 
Abraham  Lincoi  n  Makovitz,  Chicago 
Eblrs  Schwetzer,  Chester 
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Philip  L.  Kbtster,  Freeport 
J.  Ward  Barnes,  Eldorado 
Aiiitiur  Bestor,  Seattle,  Wash. 
John  W   Allen,  Carbondale 
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The  enclosed  publications  are  being  sent  to  you 
as  a  membership  bonus. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
should  have  these  Lincoln  mementos  during  this  year 
when  we  are  commemorating  the  centennial  of  his 
assassination. 

You  will  note  that  the  Gettysburg  Address  folder 
contains  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  copy  of  the 
Address  in  Lincoln's  handwriting  that  is  in  our  State 
Historical  Library.     These  folders  were  presented  to 
us  by  the  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company  of  Chicago, 
and  they  are  certainly  examples  of  fine  printing--if 
it  were  not  for  the  company's  name  on  the  back  of  the 
facsimile  sheets  only  an  expert  could  tell  that  they 
are  not  the  originals. 

The  copy  of  Bishop  Simpson's  Lincoln  funeral  ad- 
dress is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  first  publica- 
tion of  that  memorable  and  much  quoted  eulogy.  An 
"Epilogue"  has  been  added  to  give  the  setting  for  the 
oration  and  a  brief  biography  of  the  speaker. 

The  other  pamphlet,   "Four  Days  in  May,"  was  com- 
piled by  Miss  Heath,  an  associate  editor  of  our  Journal, 
from  bushels  of  drawings,  photographs,  and  newspaper 
clippings.     It  tells  a  concise  and  graphic  story  of 
the  part  our  state  had  in  the  Lincoln  funeral. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  these  publications 
worthwhile  additions  to  your  collection  of  Lincolniana. 


Sincerely  yours, 


William  AT  Pitkin 
President 


WAP:njd 
Encl. 
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Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Declaration: 
"A  New  Birth  of  Freedom" 


Review  by  Arnold  Gates,  Literary  Editor  of 
the  Lincoln  Herald,  member  of  the  Lincoln 
Lore  Bibliographical  Committee,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  The  Civil  War  Round  Table  of 
New  York  and  author  of  publications  pertain- 
ing to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War. 

This  has  been  a  most  difficult  book 
to  review.  Not  because  of  its  subject 
matter  or  the  quality  of  writing  but 
because   it   is   so   uncommonly  good 
throughout.   How  does   one  judge  a 
work    that    represents     a  lifetime 
studv  of  a  dedicated  and  profoundly 
able  historian?   What  does  one  say 
about  the  scholarship  and  painstak- 
ing attention  to  all  detail  which  this 
superb   volume  represents?   Any  re- 
view will  only  be  a  pale  observation 
when  compared   to   the  work  itself. 
Whatever  is  said  it  certainly  must  be 
considered  the   definitive   volume  on 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  and  a 
work    that   is    destined    to    take  an 
honored  place  on  the  shelf  of  basic 
books  dealing  with  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  with  practically  everything  about 
Lincoln's  life — whether  William  Hern- 
don  had  his  say  or  not — circumstances 
leading  to  the  giving  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  have  been  confused  if 
not  obscured  by  the  conflicting  ac- 
counts that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  contemporary  observers.  Later 
historians  have  sometimes  compound- 
ed the  fictions  in  their  own  writings. 
The  service  which  Dr  Warren  rend- 
ered the  Lincoln  fraternity  in  sifting 
through  the  great  mass  of  fact  and 
fiction  alone  deserves  its  boundless 
respect.  The  clarity  which  he  brings 
to  the  whole  subject  has  earned  him 
an  honored  place  among  the  foremost 
of  Lincoln  scholars. 

Dr  Warren  starts  his  excellent 
study  of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  back 
in  Lincoln's  early  history  by  explaining 
that  the  man  who  spoke  at  Gettysburg 
on  a  memorable   November  day  in 


by  Louis  A.  Warren 

1863  was,  back  in  his  youth,  "con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  stump  speaker 
in  the  state."  Moncure  D.  Conway,  a 
writer  of  Lincoln's  time  remembered 
that  "there  was  a  certain  artistic  abil- 
ity in  him  as  a  public  speaker,"  and 
that  "for  terse,  well-pronounced,  clear 
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speech,  for  perfect  tones;  for  quiet, 
chaste,  and  dignified  manner;  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  his  superior."  With  a 
speaking  ability,  which  Lincoln  devel- 
oped and  polished,  must  be  coupled 
his  intense  dedication  to  the  propo- 
sitions for  human  relationships  which 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
American  Constitution  spelled  out  so 
clearly.  As  he  was  to  so  ably  express 
it,  the  Constitution  gave  promise  of 


the  "last  best  hope  of  earth."  Being 
trained  to  the  law  and  being  a  man 
who  was  supremely  articulate  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  as  Dr  Warren  so  ably 
outlines,  was  preparing  his  Gettys- 
burg Address  years  before  he  actually 
gave  it. 

There  is  little  Dr  Warren  doesn't 
explore  with  the  care  and  patience  of 
a  true  scholar.  He  analyzes  the  "un- 
derlying influences"  that  enabled 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  put  into  words 
his  wonderful  and  enduring  credo  of 
democracy.  The  influences  included 
his  "lifelong  practice  of  preparing 
speeches;  his  belief  in  the  equality 
of  men;  and  his  spirit  of  patriotism." 

Probably  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing features  to  a  book  that  reflects 
excellence  chapter  after  chapter  is  Dr 
Warren's  keen  and  able  analysis  of 
the  Address  itself.  He  takes  each  sen- 
tence or  phrase  of  the  Address  and 
discusses  its  meaning  and  background. 
Only  a  man  with  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  Abraham  Lincoln's  full  public 
career  and  private  life  would  be  able 
to  do  this  with  as  much  thoroughness. 
Dr  Warren  disproves  any  idea  that 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  was 
something  hastily  conceived  or  ex- 
temporaneous. It  was  rather  the  fruit 
of  much  sober  reflection  and  deepest 
conviction.  It  was  something  out  of 
the  heart  and  deeply  sincere. 

As  for  the  style  and  wording  of  the 
Address  Lincoln  employed  the  same 
simple  and  concise  language  he  had 
always  found  most  faithfully  con- 
veyed his  full  meaning.  He  once  re- 
marked that  even  as  a  child  ambigu- 
ous speech  bothered  him  and  that  he 
would  study  a  sentence  he  heard  until 
he  fully  understood  its  author's  mean- 
ing. He  said  he  always  liked  to  say 
things  so  that  even  those  with  limited 
understanding  could  comprehend.  On 
one  occassion  he  was  to  remark  that 


people  who  obscured  their  meaning  in 
difficult  wording  reminded  him  of  a 
short  Frenchman  who  lived  out  in  his 
part  of  Illinois  and  who,  during  the 
winter  of  the  deep  snow,  wiped  out 
his  footprints  with  the  seat  of  his 
pants  as  he  walked! 

Mort  Lewis,  in  writing  about  Lin- 
coln's humor,  once  remarked  that  few 
if  any  of  Lincoln's  stories  were  orign- 
nal  with  him.  That  in  many  instances 
they  were  stories  Lincoln  had  heard. 
But  it  was  how  Lincoln  retold  them 
that  made  the  story  uniquely  and  for- 
ever a  Lincoln  story.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  some  of  the  words  and  phrases 
which  Lincoln  used  in  his  Gettysburg 
Address.  In  discussing  the  phrase,  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,"  Dr  Warren  cited  twelve  dif- 
ferent people  who  used  a  variation  of 
the  same  thought.  The  author  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  "the  resemblance 
between  these  several  citations  is  only 
coincidence.  It  is  a  case  where  a  some- 
what similar  idea  exists  in  the  brains 
of  different  individuals  .  .  .  but  it  was 
left  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  mould  it  into 
its  final  shape,  and  to  give  utterance 
to  an  expression  that  is  now  well-nigh 
classical." 

I  have  heard  people  question  the 
fact  that  Lincoln  wrote  the  Address 
given  at  Gettysburg  and  assert  that 
it  was  the  handiwork  of  Seward  or 
some  other  member  of  the  Lincoln 
cabinet.  As  in  the  case  of  William 
Shakespeare,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
considered  too  deficient  in  study  and 
learning  to  be  able  to  give  voice  to 
truths  that  are  universal.  The  detrac- 
tors always  argue  that  someone  else 
must  have  been  the  "real"  author  of 
this  immortal  address.  That  same 
question  apparently  was  rampant  dur- 
ing Lincoln's  own  day  for  Dr  Warren 
quoted  a  newspaper  of  the  time  which 
questioned,  "Who  will  write  this  ig- 
norant man's  state  papers?"  Dr  War- 
ren added  that  one  author  came  to 
the  conclusion  "that  the  Gettysburg 
Address  was  written  by  the  Seci-etary 
of  State,  and  'put  into  every  collection 
of  great  speeches,  and  attributed  to 
Lincoln  not  Seward.'  " 

It  seems  as  though  everything 
about  the  Address  was  either  ques- 
tioned or  criticized  almost  from  the 
day  it  was  delivered  in  Gettysburg. 
If  someone  did  accept  the  fact  that 
it  was  Lincoln's  very  own  they  would 
question  when  it  was  written  and  un- 
der what  circumstances.  Some  said 
it  was  completed  in  Washington. 
Others  held  that  part  of  it  was  writ- 
ten in  Washington  and  the  balance 
finished  in  Gettysburg.  Dr  Warren  has 
the  last  and  best  word  by  making 
short  work  of  disposing  of  Mary 
Raymond  Shipman  Andrews'  story  of 
Lincoln  writing  the  address  on  a 
sheet  of  brown  wrapping  paper  while 
on  the  train  trip  to  Gettysburg.  He 
concludes  that  "the  story  is  a  travesty 
on    how    masterpieces    are  created." 

For  some  perverse  reasons  never 
fully  fathomed  even  the  color  and 
size   of  the   horse   Lincoln  rode  at 


Gettysburg  could  not  be  agreed  upon 
by  those  who  said  they  saw  the  Presi- 
dent that  day.  A  number  did  agree 
that  Lincoln  was  "the  most  striking 
figure  in  the  procession"  and  that  he 
rode  his  horse  well  and  that  he  tow- 
ered "above  his  fellows." 

Of  the  variety  of  impressions  of 
Lincoln's  address  itself  Edward  Ev- 
erett was  reported  to  have  voiced 
quite  a  few  himself.  One  observer 
stated  that  Everett  went  over  to  Lin- 
coln and  said: 

"I  spent  much  time  and  painstaking 
effort  on  my  speech  of  an  hour  or 
more,  but  yours  of  a  few  minutes  will 
live  and  mine  will  be  forgotten." 

A  man  named  John  Morrow  claimed 
he  heard  Everett  say  to  Lincoln,  while 
on  the  platform: 

"Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln  but  there  was 
more  in  your  twenty  lines  than  in  my 
twenty  pages." 

A  gentleman  named  Arthur  B.  Far- 
quhar  heard  this  from  Everett: 

"Mr.  President  you  have  made  a 
great  speech,  my  address  will  only 
be  remembered  because  it  was  made 
on  the  same  day." 

Isaac  N.  Arnold,  in  his  biography 
of  Lincoln,  recorded  Governor  Den- 
nison  as  hearing  Everett  say: 

"Oh  Mr.  President  how  gladly  would 
I  give  all  my  hundred  pages  to  be 
the  author  of  your  twenty  lines." 

In  his  own  biographical  study  of 
Lincoln  Ward  Hill  Lamon  wrote  that 
while  on  the  platform  Seward  turned 
to  Everett  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  President's  speech. 
Everett,  according  to  Lamon,  replied: 

"It  was  not  what  I  expected  of 
him:  I  am  disappointed." 

The  only  reliable  account  of  Edward 
Everett's  true  reaction  to  Lincoln's 
address  appears  in  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  the  President  the  next  day.  In  it 
he  said,  "I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could 
flatter  myself  that  I  came  as  near 
the  central  idea  of  the  occasion  in  two 
hours  as  you  did  in  two  minutes.  My 
son,  who  left  me  at  Baltimore,  and 
my  daughter  concur  in  this  senti- 
ment." 

Following  Lincoln's  "few  appro- 
priate remarks"  the  program  included 
a  chorus  and  a  benediction.  It  can 
be  reasonably  assumed  that  Lincoln 
returned  to  his  seat.  In  describing  the 
seating  arrangement  on  the  platform 
Dr  Warren  states  that  Edward 
Everett  sat  on  Abraham  Lincoln's 
right.  How  he  managed  to  comment 
as  Ward  Hill  Lamon  has  him  com- 
ment gives  cause  for  wonder.  Where 
was  Lincoln  at  the  time? 

Dr  Warren  explodes  the  myth  that 
Lincoln's  brief  address  at  Gettysburg 
was  given  in  a  voice  that  just  didn't 
carry  to  the  outer  fringes  of  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  As  Dr  Warren  ex- 
plains, "Lincoln,  throughout  his  early 
years,  in  fact,  during  most  of  his  life, 


was  an  open-air  speaker."  The  author 
goes  on  to  quote  a  number  of  eye- 
witness accounts  of  what  went  on 
when  Lincoln  spoke.  The  strong  con- 
clusion was  that  Lincoln's  voice  was 
"loud  and  clear." 

In  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Declaration: 
"A  New  Birth  of  Freedom"  Dr.  War- 
ren makes  the  very  able  point  that 
probably  one  reason  the  true  story 
of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  has  been 
shrouded  in  controversy  and  confu- 
sion is  that  within  a  period  of  six 
years  three  ceremonies  took  place  in 
Gettysburg.  All  were  equally  well  at- 
tended. One  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Soldiers'  Monument  on  July  4,  1865, 
less  than  two  years  after  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  cemetery.  The  third  was 
the  dedication  of  the  completed  monu- 
ment on  July  1,  1869.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  key  to  what  people,  who  at- 
tended the  dedication  of  the  cemetery, 
remembered  when  it  came  time  to 
set  their  impressions  on  paper.  This 
is  not  unlike  Dr  Warren's  observations 
in  an  earlier  book  when  he  studied  the 
impressions  and  recollections  of  peo- 
ple in  Kentucky  who  were  trying  to 
remember  the  character  and  personal- 
ity of  a  Lincoln  family  that  once  lived 
among  them.  In  any  number  of  in- 
stances they  spoke  of  Abe  or  Tom 
or  Nancy  Lincoln  but  were  really 
thinking  of  a  someone  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

Just  before   going  to  Gettysburg 
Lincoln  had  had  a  chance  to  read  over 
Edward  Everett's  rather  wordy  ora- 
tion. What  he  had  prepared  for  his 
moment   after   Everett   had  finished 
speaking  was   to  the   point,  to  the 
mind,  and  to  the  heart.  In  this  very 
aWe  study  by  Dr  Warren  we  see  Lin- 
coln taking  the  very  solemn  occasion 
not  only  to  say  solemn  things  but  to 
also   capture,    in   a   few  beautifully 
chosen  words,  the  very  essence  and 
heart  of  American  democracy.  Lin- 
coln did  not  praise  the  fallen  Union 
dead  alone.  He  spoke  simply  of  the 
men  who  had  died  on  the  battlefield. 
To  Lincoln  the  war  was  but  an  un- 
fortunate  and  unhappy  interlude  in 
the   nation's   growth.   In   his  under- 
standing the   nation   would   pick  up 
the  broken  skein  of  peaceful  pursuits 
after  the  war  was  over.  And  when 
it  did  resume  peaceful  ways  it  would 
be  North  and  South  together.  So  when 
Abraham   Lincoln  rose   to   speak  he 
had  to  say  something  that  the  discern- 
ing and  intelligent  Southerner  would 
understand   included   him,   as   it  in- 
cluded people  of  his  day  and  of  days 
ahead.  It  took  Lincoln  but  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  five  seconds  to  give 
his   "few  appropriate   remarks."  No 
man    in   American   public   office  or 
private  pursuit  had  ever  captured  the 
American  spirit  in  so  short  a  time  or 
in  so  few  words.  And  after  reading 
Dr    Louis    Warren's    book   I  cannot 
think  of  any  other  work  that  has  man- 
aged to  capture  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  with  a  clearer 
or  more  forceful  vitality. 
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Gettysburg  Cemetery 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Founda- 
tion's manuscript  collection  is  a  two 
page  letter  written  by  Henry  Ed- 
wards who  was  appointed  by  Massa- 
chusetts Governor  John  A.  Andrew  to 
serve  as  a  Gettysburg  Cemetery  Com- 
missioner. The  letter  follows: 

Boston  Dec.  30th  1863 
Charles  0.  Green  Esq 

Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  Letter  of  28th,  this 
morning  ree'd,  the  arrangements,  with 
regard  to  the  Cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg, have  been  principally  in  hands 
of  David  Wills  Esq  of  that  town,  as 
agent  of  the  State  of  Penn.,  there 
being  no  regular  organization  as  yet, 
by  which  the  States  honoring  Soldiers 
there  buried,  take  a  part  in  its  man- 
agement, but  an  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  "Soldiers  National  Ceme- 
tery" is  proposed  to  be  obtained  of 
the  State  of  Pa.,  in  which  one  trustee 
for  each  state  interested,  will  be 
named,  and  after  an  organization 
under  it,  these  trustees  will  have  con- 
trol of  all  matters  concerning  it  

At  the  request  of  Gov.  Andrew,  I 
have  twice  been  to  Pa  on  this  matter, 
but  I  am  not  aware,  of  what  rules 
have  been  established,  with  regard 
to  the  dead,  after  once  being  placed 

in  the   Cemetery  I  presume  that 

all  bodies  not  removed,  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  dis-inter- 
ment,  it  was  infered,  would  not  be 
claimed  by  the  relatives  &  in  placing 
them  in  the  Cemetery,  they  are  so 
arranged  and  numbered  with  names, 
Co  &  Reg.  of  each,  on  all  records 
that  have  gone  forth,  that  to  change 
them,  will  cause  confusion  I  should 
fear,  and  at  least  inacuracy  in  them 

all  My  own  views  are,  that  if  a 

relative  of  mine  was  buried  there,  I 
should  much  prefer  to  have  the  pre- 
cious remains  repose  where  they  are, 
the  whole  arrangement  being  such, 
as  will  do  honor  to  the  noble  dead 
and  to  the  States  they  represent — 
each  grave  is  to  have  a  head  Stone, 
with  name,  Reg.,  Co.,  and  State  to 
which  they  belonged,  inscribed  upon 
it  &  the  grounds  are  to  be  well  en- 
closed and  cared  for  in  the  future, 
with  a  Granite  Monument  erected 
there,  within  the  enclosure,  from 
which  it  is  hoped,  the  whole  battle 
field  can  be  Seen  Gettysburg  Cem- 
etery, will  doubtless  be  the  Mecca  of 
the  United  States,  in  coming  time,  so 
important  to  the  Country,  was  the 
result  of  that  Battle,  and  to  have 
contributed  to  its  achievement,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  some  be- 
loved object,  should  assuage  the  grief 
of  relatives,  and  the  honoured  dead 
can  no  where  be  placed  where  their 
remains  will  be  more  honoured  than 
there  

If  it  is  desired,  I  will  write  to  Mr. 
Wills  and  ask  the  question,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  friends,  in  a  case  like  the 
one  you  name,  if  you  will  express 
the  wishes  of  the  friend,  upon  further 
consideration  1  presume  the  Sol- 
dier refered  to,  belonged  to  the  15th 
Reg.,  as  that  was  largely  a  Wor- 
cester Co.  Reg  I  find  13  of  that 

Reg.  are  buried  in  Section  D  of  the 
Map  Lot,  by  the  list  I  have  before 


me  Let  me  hear  from  you,  what 

their  decision  is  &  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  aid  them. 

Very  Respect,  Yours 
Henry  Edwards 
P.S.,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commissioners  from 
the  different  states,  at  meeting  on 
17th  inst 

The  postscript  of  the  Edwards  letter 
refers  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  met  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  December  17,  1863. 
A  facsimile  of  the  original  broadside 
follows: 

BUaatsBtmo,  Daa.  17th,  1833. 

Tu<?  Oiumteloairj  aomiotel  by  the  dor"- 
;«raw  of  tiwdinr.raai  Sutu,  wh  >  hw,)  aol- 
'dlera  buried  lQ  the  Soldiers'  N»Hoa  dOametary 
atGivyiburg,  P»,  m  >t  atlhe  Jono*  H  >u«  it> 
Hirrsborsr.  P»  ,  »t  S  o'clock,  p.  k  ,  oa  th»l7th 
Of  December,  18G3.  j 

The  following  nim^d  OunmUsionors  ware 
present,  viz: 

Hon.  B.  W.  Norris,  of  Maine. 

Hon.  L.  B.  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire.  • 

Mr.  H*nry  Elwtriu,  of  Mmaohusetts. 

Mr.  Alfred  Oo\t,  of  Connecticut, 

Hon.  Livi  Si  ib.iy,  of  Now  J  >r«ey. 

Mr.  Diytd  Wills,  of  P.mwl  vtaU. 

CM.  J»  q.h  WorrMl,  of  Pennsylvania. 

CM.  John  S  Birry,  of  MVy|aa,j. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Brown,  of  Q  no. 

0)1.  Qotitn  Cotli-id,  of  Ohio. 

0>t.  Jvurt  t>  S.iij, i,,.,  or  fndi»n. 

Mr.  W,  Y.  Sail ,ok,  of  W^omsin, 

Oa  motion  of  C.I.  Lifhni,  of  Oiii  Mr. 
D»vid  Wills,  of  P>n'nyl7*aia,  was  elected 
Chairman  of  th  ■  0  invention.  4 

Oa  nation  >t  C)  sr.mhmson  >f  Inlhria, 
Mr.  W.  Y  Salieck,  of  Wisconsin,  wa<  elected 
8  oretary  of  tho  C  mvmtion. 

After  suae  disc  msion  by  tho  mombars  of  the 
Oonvoatiou.  CM  S-*p  ions  m.  of  1 1  ft  m, 
moved  that  a  committee  of  four  be  ap  .iota  ted 
for  the  imrpr..  ,f  ,-,'ptrmg  ..ind  putting  in 
apjropnat,  she  the  ,<,;>ail-i  of  tin  pla-i  in 
Mf.Mc.WthiS.,4'  Sf»ti.m»tO-m  -t«ry  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa  ,  i..  •  •  .minted  to  too  Conven- 
tion for  th.ir  a  stiou,  woich  w*»  cmled.  Tha 
committee  was  appoint:;  1  as  fjllow-i; 

Ohtir  .i»n,  0  »'  »  >hn  O  Stophwson,  of  Indi- 
.  ana;   Mr  Ibmry  FA  wards,  of  M  issacha-ieitg 
Mr.  D.vil  Wills,  of  Peanselvaula,  Hoa.  Levi 
Seobjy,  of  New  1  ••my. 

Oa  moi-'on  o.  •!  -.Alfred  OMt  of  Omnaotl 
■onfe,  the  C  aver,-:  -a  took  a  rep  hi  to  await  the. 
aotion  of  tue  commit  tee. 

The£)<.n/euU  ,.o  me'.  «»..,,.  .„ .,  o'clock,  r. 
U,  to  hi  ..-the  leport  of  too  committee. 

The  ci   .mlttre  m  id'i  tho  following  report: 

Whbk»,«s  In  ao  irditica  with  an  invitatioa 
from  D  44.  Wills,  i  q  ,  ug-nt  for  his  Excellency 
A.  O.  (urtin  Goveruor  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Goveire  of  tho  g-voru!  S  »to«  appointed  Com- 
mfsakme^  wh  tii et  at  Htrrisburg,  December 
17t'i,  l&i  >,  to  represent  tho  StatsS  in  conven- 
tion, fir  ttie  purpose  of  miking  arrangements 
for  liuisuo.g  tha  SOLDtsB-i'  National  Cbhcteby: 
then  fo.t\  be  it 

llesolvtd,  By  the  sa'd  Com tnis  loners  in  con- 
vention h  i-emblo'l,  that  the  following  lie  sub- 
mitted t ,  the  diffdrent  Stales  interest  d  in  the 
"Soldien,'  Naiional  Cemetery"  through  thdr 
respective  Governors. 

Fast,  That  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, sh  dl  hold  the  title  to  the  land  which 
she  h  .8  purchased  at  Gettysburg  for  th,,  Soldiers' 
National  Ccmwer.,  m  trimt  for  thti  State  having 
goldiuis  buried  in  w.id  0-met.-ry.  ta  perpetuity 
for  the  purposes  to  whi,  h  it  is  now  applied. 

Stct-nd,  I  oat  the  le  gislature  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  PeuuhyiviwU,  be  r<  quoted  ro  create 
•  Corporation,  to  cousiatof  on,.  Trustee,  to  be 
appoiuted  by  e.ch  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Blaks  ol  M .iiiio,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
MasSiicnnsettfl,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut," 
New  Yoik,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Maiy 
Und,  D.;l,.ware,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
of  such  otter  States  as  may  desi.e  to  be  repre- 
sented i  i  thwOoipoiation,  v.  -••chTiuateeg'uhaH, 
at  their  ti.st  meeiiitg,  uo  d.viu.d  into  throe 
cLa-rs.     1  he  t,  rm  (,!  ofEco  of  the  fi™t  clam  to 


expire,,  the  fi,B  l.y  of  January,  1805.  Tne 
secooii  class  on  tho  iitst  day  of  January,  1800. 
The  thud  ulass  oh  the  (list  of  Jan  ,'867  — 
Tha  v..  c  nicies  tluia  oocui  ling  to  h  .,.  by  tho 
sever,, 1  i >ove. >,ors,  and  thu  pers,  thus  np- 
poi.ii.        fill  so,  '    ,M.auci  •  ,,.  .,.ir  of- 

fice) ,  ie.m  -  ,  -„ey„u,.  -  o  oora- 
tiou  1..  we  conti  of  t.1  ■  „4ierg' 
NaU,.U;u   remet.    ..    __________ 

Thud,  I'll  i  foil,  ■ .ok  is  the  estimated oipense 
of  lluis'iiiiK  Mie  c  me  .  ry: 

Kucloelng    rounds  $16  0)0  00 

Burial  ,-x.-. .-osta  and  superintending.    (j,<  00  U0 

Head  stones   !  0,000  00 

Layieg  out  gium.dB  and  plati'iug 

trees   6  Q00  00 

Lodge   2,. r<00  00 

Mouuuiotit   20,0  0  00 

'iotal  $03,600  00 

Fourth,  that  tii  several  States  be  asked  to 
appropri  ito  a  sum  «f  money,  to  be  determined 
by  udivisiim  of  too  estimated  expenses  accord- 
lug  to  iepre-ent  n  iou  in  Congress,  to  bj  expended 
in  detraviog  the  cost  ot  removing  an  i  re  luter- 
ing  the  de^u  and  hoishing  tue  cemetery  under 
directions  of  luec  .metery  corporation. 

6\nk,  Wheu  ,he  cemetery  hhati  have  bien 
Bintstied,  tne  gr  iuo  is  «re  to  be  kop,  in  or^or, 
the  h  iu^e  and  eneiosu  es  in  repdr it  of  a  fund 
Ore.ited  by  ,»uuu.tl  appropnattuu .  a,  ,uo  by  the 
Btates  whicn  miy  be  repi  .M  riied  in  the  ceao- 
taiy  corp  ,  atiou  ii,  p  o^ortwn  to  taek  r«,.ft» 
seut  itiou  j  is  Ooiii.  e. 

Oa  ukKIoo,  of  Col  rierry,  of  \Iiryland,  the 
report  o.  ,o  coaiaiut  jo  was  accepted,  aad  tue 
Oomtnn  ■     discua  g  d, 

g]Li  tv.t-  oi  sved  oy  C,l  Bjrry,  oi  Maryland, 
that  tin,  -^jrtof  the  committee  be  considered 
soil. ii,4, u,  which  w,i.  cjucirr.d  lu,  »ud  the 
repun  -a     thou  adopiui  iu  detail. 

i,.:tte,5  :c  >tu  the  Governors  of  tho  following 
Statu,  w,..-  rec-ived  u>  VI  i  Wills,  Chairman  of 
ttie  O iU'v.  utioa,  wlio  were  io^  represented  oy 
Oommi«oiuuers,  expr.  j>u,g  tueir  dtspogittoa  to 
appiovo  the  action.,!'  thoiJonveutiou  io  reference 
lo  mo  compiettou  oi  the  come.ery  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa  ,  vtz  : 

Hon.  iioi/itio  .Seymour,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Austin  BUir,  of  Mulligan. 

tiou.  J  >mug  Y  Smith,  of  tinode  IjlanJ. 

deu,  Wtu  Cauuou,  oi  Gelaware. 

Hou.  Heuty  G.  iwiii,  of  Minnesota. 

Ou  motion  oi  Mr.  Suobey.ot  New  Jersey,  the 
follow, ug  ojmmittao  was  appointed  by  ,the 
OUilruaaa,  witu  a  view  t ,  procure  d^aigaa  of  a 
Baouumnut  to  he  elected  in  the  cemetery: 

dou.  bivi  Sojuoy  ,  ol  New  Je  aiy, 

Hou.  ii,  VV.  M  .r,;„,  A  Maine, 

Mr.  O.  VV.  Brown,  ■,<  Oolo, 

Col.  .1.  G  Stoptieu,»  iu,  oi  Indiana, 

Col,  Jolia  S.  lijiro   oi  M»rylanJ. 

Oa  tujttou  oi  Mr.  Alfred  Cjh,  of  Co  inectl- 
cut,  tue  pUiii  aa  l  d-o.u^u  oi  tne  Sj.durs'  N»- 
Uuaai  \)  u,  ,ecy,  as  ia»l  oat  ani  drfiguej  oy 
Mr.  Was.  t>4judors,  ^djptad  by  the  Con- 
Toui.ii., 

,AA  m  >tu»  i  was  m  4  to  by  Mr.  Cott,  of  Con 
ueJticuti,  r.  ..uramg  .  <taoi  tnauki  to  Mr.  Win. 
Saunders  .  me  deoigos  aud  drawings  gratni- 
touUj  iot  ilia  {Jjidiuis  iN^ltonai  Oaoiotery  at 
Gittysour^,  Pa.;  wuicu  wa  an.aimjasiy 
adopted. 

Mr.  Bruv-a,  ot  Ou,o,  ofldred  ;tUa,ijliowiug  ; 
which  wa-s  •  lopted: 

^Raolsed,  Tuat  or.  Win.  SauuJero  oe  *u.uo,- 
Ulad  to  iucuish  forty  puowgrApus  ot  due  pt^u  ol 
tuo  tWidiers'  Nation  4I  Ujmeicry,  ijr  tu-  use  ui 
tha  otatus  having  soidtors  curled,  luoioiu. 

daviu  wilus,  rroauwut. 

W.  Y,  riaM.KiK,  Oooxotary. 
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The  New  York  Herald 
April  15,  1865 

Do  you  have  in  your  attic  a  copy 
of  The  New  York  Herald  dated  April 
15,  1865?  Many  people  do,  because 
that  newspaper's  coverage  of  the  as- 
sassination and  death  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the 
most  sensational  news  stories  ever 
reported.  Perhaps  no  other  newspaper 
has  been  so  avidly  collected  and  so 
carefully  preserved. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  copies 
in  the  hands  of  collectors  today  are 
cheap  reprints— not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  printed  on.  A  quick  but  not 
infallible  guide  to  authenticity  lies 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  news- 
paper. If  its  pages  are  yellow  and 
quite  fragile,  it  is  a  so-called  new 
wood  pulp  product.  If  its  pages  are 
of  soft,  off-white  rag  paper,  it  is  in 
all  probability  genuine.  Some  sixty 
different  reprints,  dating  from  the 
1870's,  have  been  collected  and  cata- 
logued. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society  and  the  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Foundation  have 
from  time  to  time  issued  bul'etins 
(See  Lincoln  Lore  Number  576  & 
1425)  attempting  to  collate  those 
characteristics  which  determine  the 
genuine  newspaper.  Presently,  the 
most  comprehensive  study  has  been 
made  by  Miss  Margaret  Scriven,  li- 
brarian of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society.  Her  bulletin,  dated  March, 
1963,  with  recent  emendations,  fol- 
lows: 

The  New  York  Herald, 
April  15,  1865 

On  April  15,  1865,  the  day  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  died,  five  ksues  of  The 
New   York   Herald  were  published: 
2  A.M.,  3  A.M.,  10  A.M.,  2  P.M.,  and 
3:30  P.M.  All  were  on  the  soft,  off- 
white  rag  paper  of  the  period.  The 
first  two  issues  and  one  issue  of  the 
2  P.M.  edition  have  eight  pages.  The 
Library  of   Congress   has   an  eight 
page  2  P.M.  issue  on  rag  paper.  It 
is  believed  that  the  eight  page  issue 
with  ads  was  circulated  in  the  city 
and  that  the  four  page  issue  without 
the  ads  served  as  a  news  extra,  and 
was  the  one  that  was  sent  out  of  the 
city.  The  other  issues  have  four  pages. 
Pages  2-3  and  6-7,  which  were  chiefly 
classified  advertisements,  were  omit- 
ted. The  2  A.M.  and  3  A.M.  editions 
carried  news  of  the  tragic  event  at 
Ford's  Theatre  the  night  before,  and 
the  condition  of  the   President;  the 
10  A.M.  edition,  (one  issue  of  which 


carried  a  reward  notice  while  another 
issue  did  not)  and  the  subsequent 
ones,  reported  Lincoln's  death,  the 
inauguration  of  Johnson,  and  errone- 
ously, the  capture  of  Booth.  Beginning 
with  the  10  A.M.  edition,  black  mourn- 
ing lines  were  used. 

The  first  paper  of  the  day-the 
2  A.M.  one — was  reprinted  several 
years  later  on  pulp  paper.  The  ad- 
vertisements were  omitted,  and  black 
mourning  rules  were  added.  This  re- 
print is  not  commonly  seen. 

The  8:10  A.M.  Edition 
It  is  still  another  "edition,"  one 
not  mentioned  above,  that  is  owned 
by  thousands  of  persons  throughout 
the  country.  The  hour  of  publication 
is  given,  in  column  four  of  the  first 
page,  as  8:10  A.M.  The  column  is 
headed  "Extra"  and  the  President's 
death  is  briefly  reported. 

It   is   reasonable  to   suppose  that 
there  was  an  Extra  published  at  about 
this  time.  Lincoln  died  at  7:22  that 
morning,  a  telegram  was  sent  from 
Washington  to  New  York  at  7:30  and 
was   received   in   New  York  shortly 
before  8  A.M.  The  news  of  the  Presi- 
dent's death  had  been   expected  for 
hours,  and  it  could  be  supposed  that 
type  was  kept  ready  for  a  new  edi- 
tion, space  left  only  for  the  announce- 
ment. When  the  news  did  come,  the 
"Extra"  could  have  been  set  immedi- 
ately, the   presses  started,  and  the 
papers,  still  wet,  could  have  been  on 
the  streets  at  8:10,  or  shortly  there- 
after. Reasonable  or  no,  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  to   show  that  there 
was  a  printing  between  3  A.M.  and 
10  A.M. 

It  is  possible  that  this  "edition" 
was  first  made  up  to  be  sold  as  a 
souvenir  at  the   Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, which  was  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  1876.  The  general  news  was  copied 
from   the    2    A.M.    edition,    and  the 
"Extra"    and   black   mourning  rules 
were  added.  Once  begun,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  end — more  than  sixty  differ- 
ent printings   are   known.   All  have 
mourning  rules;  most  consist  of  four 
pages,  others  of  two;  some  have  a 
picture  of  Lincoln  on  the  front  page, 
others  do  not;  some  carry  the  printer's 
name   and   the  date   of  publication, 
others  do  not  .  .  .  Many  of  them  are 
unashamedly  advertising  pieces.  The 
front  page  is  left  intact,  as  well  as 
portions    of   other   pages,    but  such 
products  as  liniment,  catarrh  cures, 
pills,  and  coffee,  with  illustrations  and 
testimonials,    take    up  considerable 
space.   One  advertiser,  who  printed 
the  paper  in  1889  and  again  in  1900, 


stated  that  copies  would  be  sent  to 
those  who  asked  for  them  at  one 
cent  each. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  issue  was 
ever  printed  with  the  intent  to  de- 
ceive, but  many  people  who  come 
across  it  now,  seeing  the  date  April 
15,  1865,  and  the  news  of  Lincoln's 
death,  believe  it  to  be  genuine  and 
valuable. 

This  is  not  the  case.  Almost  all 
the  copies  found  today  are  printed 
on  cheap,  wood-pulp  paper — a  dead 
give  away.  Thanks  to  an  article  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary (V.  33,  No.  10,  Oct.,  1929:  Her- 
ald p.  745,  747)  it  is  stated  that  the 
Herald  used  part  pulp  paper  on  De- 
cember 31,  1874,  and  then  a  mixture 
until  1882,  after  which  only  pulp 
paper  was  used.  Pulp  copies  are  dis- 
colored, break  easily  at  the  folds,  and 
crumble  at  the  edges.  Advertisements 
of  firms  that  were  not  in  existence  in 
1865,  and  dated  testimonials,  are  other 
evidences  of  later  publication. 

As  of  March,  1963,  despite  exten- 
sive search,  no  original  of  the  8:10 
has  been  found.  The  copies  so  com- 
monly owned  today  are  interesting  as 
souvenirs,  but  have  no  commercial 
value. 

HOWEVER 
It  took  130  years  to  find  an  original 
copy  of  another  newspaper  that  was 
often  reprinted.  This  was  the  issue 
of  The  Ulster  County  Gazette  (Kings- 
ton, N.Y.)  that  reported  Washington's 
death.  It  is  dated  January  4,  1800; 
the  first  of  two  known  originals  was 
discovered  in  1930. 

It  is  scarcely  99  years  since  The 
New  York  Herald  reported  Lincoln's 
death.  It  may  be  that  an  original 
8:10  A.M.  will  come  out  of  hiding 

sometime. 

 •  — 

It  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that 
while  all  of  the  above  five  original 
issues  are  extant,  no  institution  or 
private  collector  owns  the  complete 
set.  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foun- 
dation owns  the  2  A.M.,  3  A.M.,  and 
the  2  P.M.  (4  pages)  editions.  The 
Chicago  Historical  Society  has  the 
2  A.M.,  3  A.M.,  10  A.M.,  and  the  3:30 
P.M.  editions.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress owns  the  2  A.M.,  3  A.M.,  10 
A.M.  and  2  P.M.  editions. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  "How 
can  I  find  out  whether  my  copy  of 
The  New  York  Herald  is  printed  on 
rag  or  pulp?"  Perhaps,  if  you  will 
take  your  newspaper  to  a  paper 
mnker,  a  newspaper  publisher,  a  pub- 
lic library  or  a  stationery  store,  your 
quesiion  may  be  answered. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  appeared  November  15,  1863, 
just  four  days  before  he  spoke  from  the  platform 
at  Gettysburg.  This  photograph  is  universally  accepted 
as  the  greatest  of  the  Lincoln  presidential  portraits. 
It  is  the  work  of  Alexander  Gardner,  assistant  to  the 
great  Civil  War  photographer,  Matthew  Brady. 


THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


one  of  five  manuscripts 


BY  CLYDE  C.  WALTON 


Clyde  C.  Walton  is  Illinois  State 
Historian  and  Executive  Director  of 
The  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 
He  is  in  wide  demand  as  an 
authoritative  speaker  on  historical 
subjects,  particularly  those  involving 
Illinois,  The  Civil  War, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  original  manuscript  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  in  Lincoln's 
handwriting  reproduced  here  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
It  was  purchased  almost  twenty  years  ago  with  pennies  con- 
tributed by  the  school  children  of  Illinois,  plus  a  substantial 
contribution  by  Marshall  Field. 

This  is  one  of  the  five  extant  manuscripts  in  Lincoln's  hand. 
Of  the  others,  two  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  one  in  the 
White  House,  and  one  at  Cornell  University.  The  Illinois  copy 
is  popularly  called  the  Everett  copy,  for  it  was  written  by 
Lincoln  for  Edward  Everett,  principal  orator  at  Gettysburg. 

Everett  wrote  Lincoln  saying  that  he  planned  to  give  the 
manuscript  of  his  own  address  "to  Mrs.  Governor  Hamilton 
Fish  of  New  York,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Ladies'  Committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fair."  Everett's  manuscript  was  to  be  sold 
at  auction  at  this  fair  and  the  money  realized  from  its  sale 
donated  for  the  relief  of  wounded  soldiers.  Everett  asked  the 
president  to  donate  "the  manuscript  of  your  dedicatory  re- 
marks" for  the  same  purpose. 

Lincoln  did  as  Everett  requested.  Almost  all  Lincoln  scholars 
believe  that  Lincoln  did  not  send  Everett  the  actual  document 
he  held  in  his  hand  while  he  spoke  at  Gettysburg.*  Rather,  it  is 
believed  that  Lincoln  sent  him  a  different  manuscript,  one 
written  in  late  November,  1863,  possibly  copied  from  an  earlier 
manuscript  made  either  in  Washington  or  Gettysburg  before 
November  19th  or  shortly  afterward. 

No  one  who  has  studied  Lincoln  believes  the  popular  story 
that  the  Gettysburg  Address  was  scribbled  hurriedly  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope  during  the  train  ride  from  Washington  to 
the  little  town  in  Pennsylvania  although  it  is  certainly  possible 
Lincoln  did  write  something  while  aboard  the  train.  Several 
of  the  ideas  and  phrases  used  at  Gettysburg  may  be  seen  in  less 
developed  forms  in  earlier  Lincoln  writings,  for  example  in  his 
proclamation  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1861. 

The  president  began  to  write  the  speech  in  Washington  prior 
to  leaving  for  Gettysburg,  and  the  Nicolay  copy,  believed  to  be 
the  earliest  extant  manuscript,  is  on  Executive  Mansion  sta- 
tionery, written  in  ink.  But  this  draft  is  incomplete  and  con- 
sists only  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  address  as  we  know  it 
today.  A  second  page,  written  in  pencil  on  lined  paper,  possibly 
is  a  reworked  version  of  the  original  although  no  one  is  certain 
of  this.  These  two  pages  are  owned  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Hay  copy,  usually  called  the  second  draft,  written  in  ink 
on  lined  paper,  is  probably  not  the  one  used  at  Gettysburg. 
Some  of  the  emendations  in  this  draft  suggest  it  may  have  been 
made  after  the  speech  was  given  and  the  President  had  returned 
to  Washington.  No  one  is  sure  at  all  about  this  version,  also 
owned  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

*For  a  different  version  of  this  point  see  Foster  Cannon,  The  Case  of  Lincoln's  Dis- 
puted Manuscripts.  Washington,  D.C.:  Privately  printed,  1963. 


The  Everett  copy,  owned  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  may  have 
been  written  by  Lincoln  shortly  after  his  return  to  Washington 
to  be  the  definitive  version  of  his  remarks.  Or  perhaps  Lincoln 
wrote  it  later,  after  receiving  Everett's  letter.  We  cannot  be 
certain.  It  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that  there  are  differences 
in  this  manuscript  from  the  presumed  earlier  versions,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  addition  of  the  phrase  "under  God" 
in  the  section  which  originally  read,  "that  this  nation  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  ..." 

Lincoln  wrote  his  remarks  a  fourth  time  at  the  request  of  the 
famous  historian  George  Bancroft.  This  manuscript,  called  the 
Bancroft  copy,  was  written  to  be  reproduced  in  facsimile  in 
Bancroft's  volume,  Autograph  Leaves  of  Our  Country's  Authors. 
Lincoln  wrote  for  Bancroft  on  both  sides  of  one  sheet  of  paper 
and  Bancroft's  printer  was  unable  to  make  the  facsimile.  This 
version,  written  late  in  February,  1864,  is  owned  by  Cornell 
University. 

Since  this  fourth  version  could  not  be  reproduced,  Lincoln 
wrote  another  copy  for  Bancroft,  probably  in  March,  1864,  this 
time  on  one  side  of  three  sheets  of  paper.  This  version,  which 
was  used  in  Bancroft's  book,  now  is  in  the  White  House. 

There  may  have  been  other  drafts  of  the  address.  It  is  sus- 
pected that  Lincoln  made  one  for  David  Wills,  in  whose  house 
he  stayed  the  night  before  the  cemetery  dedication. 

There  is  still  substantial  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  address 
was  first  written  and  how  many  times  and  under  what  circum- 
stances Lincoln  made  drafts  and  copies.  But  only  the  five  men- 
tioned here  have  survived  the  passage  of  time.  Those  interested 
in  a  more  extended  discussion  of  these  manuscripts  should  con- 
sult either  [Mearns,  David  C.  and  Dunlap,  Lloyd  A.]  Long  Re- 
membered Facsimiles  of  the  Five  Versions  of  the  Gettysburg  Address 
in  the  Handwriting  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Washington :  The  Libra- 
ry of  Congress,  1963,  or  Volume  VII,  pages  17-23  of  Basler,  Roy 
P.,  Editor,  Pratt,  Marion  D.  and  Dunlap,  Lloyd  A.,  Assistant 
Editors,  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J. :  Rutgers  University  Press,  1953,  9  volumes. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  so  much  confusion  exists  about  the 
priority  and  readings  of  the  first  two  versions  of  a  speech  that 
in  the  third  version,  reproduced  here,  is  remarkable  for  its 
clarity  of  thought  and  purity  of  expression— so  remarkable, 
indeed,  that  the  address  derived  partially  from  this  third  ver- 
sion, is  acknowledged  a  masterpiece  of  world  literature. 


LINCOLN  SPEAKS  AT  GETTYSBURG 


BY  RALPH  G.  NEWMAN 


Ralph  G.  Newman,  a  native  of  Illinois, 
is  nationally  known  as  an  authority 
and  writer  on  Lincoln  subjects. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
and  a  member  of  other  Civil  War  and 
Lincoln  groups.  He  is  Co-Chairman 
of  The  Illinois  Commission  on 
the  New  York  World's  Fair. 


In  July,  1863,  when  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  over,  more 
than  7,000  soldiers  from  both  armies  lay  dead  in  the  area. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Gettysburg  the  government  had  not  made 
any  plans  for  cemeteries  for  the  burial  of  Civil  War  soldiers. 
True,  most  of  the  Union  men  who  had  fallen  in  battle  had  died 
in  the  south  in  hostile  territory.  A  small  number  of  bodies  had 
been  claimed  by  relatives  and  shipped  to  their  homes  for  burial. 

Gettysburg,  however,  presented  a  different  problem.  The 
several  thousand  Union  dead  had  fallen  in  the  north  and  in  an 
area  not  too  far  from  the  populous  eastern  cities.  The  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  appointed  a  Gettysburg 
attorney,  David  Wills,  as  his  representative  to  look  into  this 
matter. 

Wills  made  a  report  in  which  he  recommended  that  a  special 
corporation  be  created  to  be  known  as  the  National  Soldiers' 
Cemetery.  A  body  of  trustees  would  be  formed,  one  member  ap- 
pointed by  each  northern  governor  whose  state  had  lost  men  at 
Gettysburg.  This  corporation  would  be  authorized  to  own  and 
manage  the  cemetery  free  from  local  control.  At  Governor  Cur- 
tin's  suggestion,  Wills  contacted  the  governors  of  the  eighteen 
northern  states  involved  in  the  battle. 

The  cemetery  was  laid  out  in  a  half-circle.  A  central  space 
was  reserved  for  a  monument  which  was  later  erected  by  the 
government.  It  stands  where  the  temporary  speakers'  platform 
was  erected  at  the  time  of  the  dedication.  It  was  not  until  late  in 
October  that  the  actual  removal  and  reinterment  of  the  bodies 
was  begun. 

Early  in  the  planning  of  the  cemetery  corporation,  it  was 
agreed  that  October  23, 1863,  would  be  an  acceptable  dedication 
date.  An  invitation  was  sent  to  Edward  Everett  of  Massa- 
chusetts, asking  him  to  deliver  the  dedicatory  oration.  He  was 
one  of  the  foremost  orators  in  the  country,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard,  and  he  was  later  to  be  president 
of  that  institution,  a  member  of  Congress,  United  States  senator, 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and 
secretary  of  state.  He  replied  that  he  would  need  more  time  to 
prepare  his  remarks,  and  a  new  date,  Thursday,  November  19, 
was  agreed  upon.  On  November  2,  Wills  wrote  to  President  Lin- 
coln: "I  am  authorized  by  the  Governors  of  the  different  states 
to  invite  you  to  be  present  and  participate  in  these  ceremonies, 
which  will  doubtless  be  very  imposing  and  solemnly  impressive. 
It  is  the  desire  that  after  the  oration,  you,  as  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Nation,  formally  set  apart  these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use 
by  a  few  appropriate  remarks  ..." 

Lincoln  was  scheduled  to  depart  from  Washington  for  Gettys- 
burg at  noon,  Wednesday,  November  18,  and  General  James  B. 
Fry  was  designated  by  the  War  Department  as  a  special  escort. 
Fry  called  at  the  White  House  in  a  carriage  to  take  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  station.  Lincoln  was  not  ready.  When  Fry  remarked 
they  would  have  to  hurry,  the  President  was  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  man  who  was  being  taken  to  the  gallows  in  a  cart. 


As  spectators  to  the  forthcoming  execution  hurried  by,  he  called 
out,  "Don't  hurry,  boys;  there  won't  be  any  fun  till  I  get  there." 

It  was  evening  when  the  train  pulled  into  Gettysburg.  It  had 
been  a  long  journey.  Lincoln  had  spoken  to  many  of  his  fellow- 
passengers,  and  he  had  been  noted,  according  to  a  few  witnesses, 
making  some  notes  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  At  least  two  of  these 
observers  thought  he  was  writing  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 

The  President  was  escorted  at  once  to  the  Wills  home,  which 
faced  the  public  square.  It  was  a  great  night  in  Gettysburg.  A 
number  of  military  bands  had  arrived  from  different  cities,  and 
they  marched  around  looking  for  dignitaries  they  might  serenade. 
One  of  the  bands  serenaded  Lincoln,  and  he  responded  with  a 
brief  speech,  which  was  actually  his  first  Gettysburg  address: 

"I  appear  before  you,  fellow  citizens,  merely  to  thank  you  for 
this  compliment.  The  inference  is  a  very  fair  one  that  you 
would  hear  me  for  a  little  while  at  least,  were  I  to  commence  to 
make  a  speech.  I  do  not  appear  before  you  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  so,  and  for  substantial  reasons.  The  most  substantial  of 
these  is  that  I  have  no  speech  to  make.  In  my  position  it  is 
somewhat  important  that  I  should  not  say  any  foolish  things." 
A  voice  from  the  crowd  shouted,  "If  you  can  help  it."  Lincoln 
continued,  "It  very  often  happens  that  the  only  way  to  help  it  is 
to  say  nothing  at  all.  Believing  that  is  my  present  condition  this 
evening,  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  from  addressing  you 
further." 

At  10  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Lincoln  left  the  Wills 
home.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  wore  white  gauntlets,  and  had  a 
crepe  band  around  his  tall  hat.  A  horse  was  provided  for  the 
President.  There  were  several  bands,  several  governors  and  their 
retinues,  military  and  civic  organizations,  and  of  course  the  dig- 
nitaries from  Washington.  When  the  beginning  of  the  procession 
reached  the  cemetery,  several  thousand  spectators  had  already 
gathered.  Finally,  at  noon,  the  program  began.  The  chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton, 
opened  the  ceremonies  with  a  prayer.  The  Marine  band  played, 
and  then  Everett  spoke.  Some  say  he  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
fifty-seven  minutes;  others  say  it  was  more  than  two  hours.  In 
any  event,  it  was  a  fine  address.  Very  few  persons  have  read  it 
completely.  Those  who  have  agree  that  it  is  a  masterful  work. 
The  speech  was  well  received.  Reporters  commented  that  Lincoln 


listened  intently.  When  Everett  sat  down,  Lincoln  was  quick  to 
offer  his  congratulations. 

An  ode  written  by  D.  B.  French  was  sung,  and  then  Marshal 
Lamon  introduced  the  President  of  the  United  States.  There 
were  some  cheers.  Then  he  spoke,  reading  his  remarks. 

It  was  to  a  greater  audience  than  the  multitude  assembled  at 
the  military  cemetery.  Lincoln  was  primarily  concerned  with  an 
unseen  audience  and  it  was  to  them  that  he  really  directed  his 
remarks.  He  spoke  to  the  south,  to  the  world,  and  to  all  in  this 
and  future  generations.  It  was  a  short  speech — only  272  words 
in  its  longest  version.  Perhaps  the  audience  was  caught  by  its 
brevity.  Some  of  those  who  heard  it  commented  that  the  occa- 
sion was  too  solemn  for  any  kind  of  demonstration.  It  offered  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  eloquent  and  classic  Everett  address.  Lin- 
coln used  204  words  of  a  single  syllable  each,  50  of  two  syllables, 
and  only  18  of  three  or  more.  Forty-six  of  the  words  he  used  were 
of  Latin  derivation  and  226  were  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  day  after  the  address,  Edward  Everett  wrote  to  the 
President:  "Permit  me  ...  to  express  my  great  admiration  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  you,  with  such  eloquent  simplicity  and 
appropriateness,  at  the  consecration  of  the  cemetery.  I  should  be 
glad,  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came  as  near  to  the  central 
ideas  of  the  occasion,  in  two  hours,  as  you  did  in  two  minutes." 

Lincoln's  reply  the  same  day  was  characteristic:  "Your  kind 
note  of  today  is  received.  In  our  respective  parts  yesterday,  you 
could  not  have  been  excused  to  make  a  short  address,  nor  I  a 
long  one.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  in  your  judgment,  the 
little  I  did  say  was  not  entirely  a  failure." 


ABOUT  THE  REPRODUCTION 


This  true  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  as  it  appears  in  Lin- 
coln's own  handwriting  at  the  State  of  Illinois  Exhibit  at  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  came  from  the  presses  of  an  Illinois 
printer,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company,  The  Lakeside  Press, 
Chicago. 

Donnelley  craftsmen  photographed  the  document  with  color 
cameras  to  catch  not  only  the  exact  shading  of  the  handwriting, 
but  also  the  smudges  and  paper  variations  which  give  this  special 
World's  Fair  facsimile  the  appearance  of  the  original  document. 
Paper  resembling  that  used  by  Lincoln  both  in  color  and  "feel" 
was  manufactured  especially  for  this  project.  In  fact,  nothing 
was  spared  to  produce  a  document  faithful  to  the  original. 
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CHARLIE  RICE'S 


PUNCHBOWL 


The  Mystery  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address 


As  Lincoln's  Birthday  draws  near 
again,  we  remind  ourselves 
i  of  his  greatest  moment  of 
eloquence  —  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. But  I  doubt  that  many  think 
of  the  Address  as  one  of  our  greatest 
mystery  stories. 

To  this  day,  no  one  knows  pre- 
cisely when  or  how  it  was  written  and 
few  contemporaries  of  Lincoln  could 
agree  on  whether  he  read  it  from  a 
paper  or  spoke  from  memory,  whether 
there  was  applause  or  not,  or  whether 
he  was  even  heard. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  he  wrote  the  speech 
on  the  train  that  took  him  to  Gettys- 
burg. This  legend  is  well-fostered  by 
many  highly-placed  "eye-witnesses" 
who  claimed  they  rode  in  his  private 
compartment.  If  all  reports  are  to 
be  believed,  the  compartment  must 
have  been  so  jam-packed  that  poor 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  lucky  to  get  a  seat. 

"Eye-witnesses"  say  Lincoln 
propped  his  stove-pipe  hat  on  his 
knees,  using  the  lop  as  a  desk,  and 
wrote  the  speech  on  a  slip  of  paper. 
Some  said  he  used  brown  wrapping 
paper,  others  chose  different  colors. 

One  account  has  it  that  he  bor- 
rowed the  pencil  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. There  is  no  evidence  that 
Carnegie  was  even  on  the  train. 

Another  account  says  that  Lin- 
coln was  sitting  opposite  Edward 
Everett,  the  great  orator.  Everett 
was  already  in  Gettysburg  when  the 
Presidential  train  left  Washington. 

no  less  A  personage  than  General 
Julius  Stahel  said  he  saw  Lincoln 
write  the  speech  on  his  knee.  The 
General  must  have  had  sharp  eye- 
sight; military  reports  place  him  on 
another  train  that  didn't  reach  Get- 
tysburg till  five  hours  after  Lincoln. 

There  were  also  witnesses  who 
staled  that  they  didn't  see  Lincoln 
write  anything  during  the  whole  trip. 
These  latter  come  closer  to  the  truth 
—  it  is  well-authenticated  that  he 
wrote  the  first  part  of  the  Address  at 
the  White  House  before  leaving,  and 
the  second  part  after  he  arrived  in 
Gettysburg.  If  he  wrote  anything  on 
the  train,  it  wasn't  the  great  speech. 
I  got  interested  in  all  this  when  I 


recently  ran  across  a  handsome  mono- 
graph on  the  Gettysburg  Address 
titled  "Long  Remembered."  It  is 
published  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  contains  fascinating  nuggets 
about  the  speech,  as  well  as  large 
facsimiles  of  all  five  copies  in.  Lin- 
coln's own  hand.  (Beyond  the  orig- 
inal, he  copied  it  once  for  a  friend 
and  three  times  to  be  auctioned  off  for 
charity.  A  further  mystery  is  that  no 
two  copies  read  precisely  the  same, 
and  none  agree  precisely  with  what 
observ  ers  said  he  said  at  Gettysburg.) 

Was  the  speech  poorly  received? 
Ward  Lanion,  Chief  Marshal  of  the 
ceremonies,  said  it  fell  on  the  crowd 


like  "a  wet  blanket."  (I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  this  popular  expression 
went  back  that  far.)  On  the  other 
hand,  Governor  Curlin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, seated  almost  next  to  Lincoln 
on  the  speaker's  stand,  reported  fre- 
quent "roars  of  applause."  So  the 
mystery  thickens. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  Lincoln 
himself  was  disappointed  in  the 
speech.  He  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
marked to  Secretary  Seward  that  it 
wouldn't  "scour."  But  he  could  not 
have  worried  for  long.  In  the  next 
few  days,  at  least  20  of  the  nation's 
leading  dailies  and  weeklies  head- 
lined the  speech  as  a  masterpiece  of 
eloquence.  So  much  for  that  legend  ! 

Next  mystery:  Did  Lincoln  read 
the  speech  or  deliver  it  from  mem- 
ory? You  can  find  every  shade  of 
report  on  that  one:  "He  barely  took 
his  eyes  off  the  manuscript"  .  .  .  "He 
looked  at  it  seldom"  .  .  .  "He  glanced 
but  once  at  it"  .  .  .  "He  put  the  paper 
in  his  pocket  and  did  not  refer  to  it." 


COULD    LINCOLN    BE    HEARD?  Many 

say  that  his  voice  was  too  high  and 
weak  to  carry.  But  others  disagree, 
particularly  Dean  Bikle  of  Gettys- 
burg College:  "His  voice  was  loud 
and  clear,  and  many  more  .  .  .  heard 
him  than  heard  Everett." 

My  own  favorite  mystery  about 
the  Address  is  the  phrase  "goi>ernment 
of  the  people,   by  the  people,  for  the 
people."  There  is  scarcely  any  Lin- 
coln quotation  more  familiar  than 
this.    But,  curiously  enough,  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  that  he  did  not  create. 
The  phrase  had  been  used,  with 
slight  variations,  by  many  speakers 
and  writers  before  Lincoln,  most 
notably  by  Thomas  Cooper  in  1 795, 
John  Adams  in  1  798,  John  Marshall 
in  1819,  Daniel  Webster  in  1830,  and 
by  Theodore  Parker  on  three  differ- 
ent occasions  in  1850,  1854  and  1858. 

Did  Lincoln  know  that  he  was 
"quoting"?  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  hud  read  it  and  checked  it  in 
a  pamphlet  of  a  sermon  by  Parker. 
Possibly  it  came  back  to  him  when 
he  was  grasping  for  a  strong  finish  to 
his  speech.  (He  admitted  that  he  was 
having  trouble  with  the  finish.) 

But  it's  only  a  small  mystery. 
The  point  is  that  it  was  Abe —  not 
Parker,  Webster,  Adams  or  any  of 
the  others  — -  who  made  it  the  ever- 
lasting rallying-cry  of  democracy. 
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Miniature  Book ; 

.HicroaCopic  version 


A  further  acquisition  of  Lincoln  interest  is  a 
microscopic  version  ol  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
One  of  the  world's  tun  smallest  books,  this  corn 
was  presented  to  the  Library  by  Andrew  Kuroda, 
Head  of  the  Japanese  Section  of  the  Orientalia 
Division.  The  donation  ol  this  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  printer's  craft  was  made  on  behalf  ot 
Masaharu  Mochizuki  Director  of  the  Tokyo 
Lincoln  Center,  which  sponsored  production  ot 
the  tiny  volume. 

Printed  in  \9ivj  by  the  Toppan  Printing  Com- 
pany, Ltd..  Tokyo,  the  Gettysburg  Address 
measures  11/64  inches  square  overall,  with  a 
page  of  9/64  inches  in  height.  The  type  used  is 
003  inches  high,  with  a  sten.  of  .0010  inches, 
approximate  ly  one-third  the  diameter  of  a  human 
hair  This  minuscule  book  described  by  Mii.ia- 
ture  iioun  AVaj  as  a  miracle  of  typography 
printing,  and  binding,  is  the  result  of  a  n<  w 
microprinting  process  which  employs  an  ultra- 
high resolution  lens  tu  make  a  camera  prooi  of 
a  phototypeset  of  the  original.  The  finished 
product,  bound  in  green,  gold-tooled  leather, 
contains  11  pages,  with  approximately  It  words 
to  the  page. 
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Famed 
Lincoln 
speech 
displayed 

The  original  manuscript  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address,  delivered 
Nov.  19,  1863,  is  viewed  in 
the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry.  The  handwritten 
document,  now  owned  by 
the  Illinois  Stare  Library, 
will  be  on  display  through 
Nov.  2!.  The  Gettysburg 
Address  was  purchased  by 
fhe  State  of  Illinois  in  1944 
at  auction  with  funds  do- 
(  aied  by  schoolchildren  and 
a  gift  by  Marshall  Field  Hi 
founder  of  the  old  Chicago 
Sun.  (Sun-Times  Photo  by 
Pete  Peters) 
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Bill  Anderson 

'The  World  Will  Little  Note . . 


WASHINGTON.  Feb.  10— There  is 
something  very  refreshing  about  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 

It  is  in  a  splendid  setting,  at  the  edge 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Potomac  to  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery.  The  spokes 
of  the  boulevards  lead  to  the  Washing- 
ton Monument,  the  Capitol,  and  the  White 
House. 

Lincoln  in  this  marble  palace,  espe- 
cially at  night,  seems  very  real  with  his 
beard  and  boots  and  sad  face  done  in 
fine  detail. 

But  it  is  the  people,  the  visitors,  who 
give  it  all  the  refreshing  appearance 
with  the  life  of  today  as  they  read  the 
words  written  by  the  man  of  yesterday. 

It  is  interesting  because  the  faces 
tend  to  be  different.  You  can  see  the 
very  young  there,  usually  with  their  par- 
ents. But  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  see 
many  teens  walking  up  and  down  the 
well-worn  steps  to  gaze  inside  and  out- 
side for  a  time. 

Beards  are  common,  some  as  long  as 
Lincoln's.  Sometimes  the  girls  wear 
sandals  and  flowing  gowns. 

Most  nights  there  will  be  a  number  of 
men  in  business  suits  and  housewives  in 
plain  dresses  or  slacks.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  see  these  people  getting  into 
automobiles  with  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  District  of  Columbia  license  plates. 

There  are  always  cars  and  vans  from 
Iowa  and  New  Jersey  parked  around 


the  circle.  The  buses  in  the  day  time 
come  from  almost  every  place  in  the 
United  States. 

Latins  and  Germans  come  by,  too;  all 
are  there  to  view  the  statue  of  the  seat- 
ed Mr.  Lincoln,  who  said  at  Gettysburg, 
"The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say  here." 

As  the  jets  with  flaps  down  on  the 
final  approach  to  National  Airport  roar 
by,  you  sometimes  wonder  how  Lincoln 
really  got  there— to  Gettysburg— to 
make  the  speech  that  millions  of  people 
do  remember. 

It  was  in  some  ways  the  speech  that 
couldn't  have  been  made,  judged  by 
many  of  today's  political  standards. 

Lincoln  was  invited  almost  as  an  aft- 
erthought. Edward  Everett,  considered 
the  leading  orator  of  the  day,  had  been 
selected  as  the  principal  speaker  be- 
cause some  of  the  hosts  thought  Lincoln 
a  bit  shallow. 

After  all,  Everett  was  a  highly-edu- 
cated man,  a  former  secretary  of  state, 
minister  to  Britain,  senator,  and  con- 
gressman. When  Lincoln  did  accept,  the 
committee  pointedly  made  it  clear  that 
he  should  speak  only  for  a  few  minutes. 
Everett  himself  sent  the  President  a 
copy  of  his  two-hour  speech  and  implied 
Lincoln  should  not  duplicate  it. 

To  make  matters  worse,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  Lincoln  to  find  time  to  prepare 
the  speech.  He  was  besieged  by  office- 
seekers  for  jobs  he  did  not  have,  and 


wept  upon  by  widows  and  wives  and 
mothers  seeking  special  favors  for  the 
ones  they  loved. 

He  was  under  political  pressure  from 
opponents  within  his  administration  and 
from  without.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  nearly 
beside  herself  because  Tad  was  ill  the 
day  the  President  had  to  take  the  train 
northward,  thru  Baltimore.  In  addition, 
he  was  looking  out  for  the  details  of  the 
armies  of  Grant  and  Meade,  not  to 
mention  the  wedding  of  Miss  Kate 
Chase,  daughter  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

Some  newspapers  were  attacking  his 
presence  at  Gettysburg  because  they 
viewed  even  a  short  speech  as  a  reelec- 
tion political  ploy  being  made  over  the 
dead. 

But  he  went  on,  anyway,  and  then 
came  back  to  the  White  House  being 
both  praised  and  damned  for  what  he 
had  said. 

It  appeared  that  the  critics  had  final- 
ly gotten  him  down.  He  thought  the 
speech  of  five  minutes  was  a  failure. 
He  became  ill  upon  his  return  and  took 
to  his  bed.  But  it  was  just  a  mild  case 
of  smallpox,  and  this  seemed  to  bring 
him  a  little  cheer  because  the  quaran- 
tine kept  the  office-seekers  away. 

"I  now  have,"  he  said,  "something 
that  I  can  give  everybody." 

Admittedly,  it  is  history.  But  it 
seemed  worth  mentioning  the  day  be- 
fore his  birthday. 
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Gettysburg  -  Where  The  Union  Came  Together 


JULY,  1863  —  THE  PROLOGUE:  It  swept  in  on  a  firestorm  of  shot  and 
shell  amid  cannon's  roar  (greatest' bombardment  ever  heard,  before  or  since,  in  North  America),  and 
rattle  of  musketry.  In  silent  whistling  death  from  a  thicket  at  Spangler's  Spring.  It  sl.pped  easily  be- 
tween the  boulders  of  Little  Round  Top  and  laid  its  bony  hand  on  Culp's  Hill.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  brave  men.  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  of  their  uniforms  stained  a  common 
brown  by  Pennsylvania  dust,  Americans  every  one,  fighting  through  wheat  field  and  orchard,  gaming 
here,  losing  there.  And  the  victor?  Not  the  steady  Meade,  not  the  North,  but  Government  of  the  People 
—  of  the  South,  the  North,  the  East  and  the  West. 

NOVEMBER,  1863  -  THE  EPILOGUE:  Vanished  now  into  the  sheltering 
h,lls  the  harsh  sounds  of  mortal  strife,  the  pitiful  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  in  their  wake  are  the  gentle 
voices  of  women,  the  chatter  of  town  small  fry.  the  monotonous  speechifying  of  Orator  Everett;  when 
upon  the  assembled  company,  like  fiery  anvils,  fell  the  words  of  the  awkward  Demosthenes  from  the 

prairies  of  Illinois. 

He  spoke  about  two  minutes,  his  words  lightly  touching  the  fresh  graves 
like  a  benediction,  and  the  words  he  spoke  were  not  strange  words,  or  intellectual  words,  but  quite 
ordinary  words  known  to  us  all.  Words  like  Dedicated  and  Consecrated  and  Hallowed.  It  must  have 
been  the  way  he  hitched  them  up  together  that  sent  a  thrill  of  pride  through  war-weary  Americans, 
for  you  and  I  could  shuffle  the  same  267  words  all  day  and  not  come  up  with  anything,  but  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  the  gift.  (God  often  hides  his  greatest  gifts  in  the  oddest  vessels.) 

Lincoln's  few  'appropriate'  words  bestowed  instant  immortality  upon 
the  soldier  dead  of  both  sides,  and  upon  their  author,  and  upon  the  nice  little  market  town  in  whose 

peaceful  bosom  these  great  events  had  taken  place. 

In  three  terrible  days  of  July  Government  of  the  People  had  been  given 
rebirth  by  brave  deeds,  and  in  two  minutes  on  a  bright  November  afternoon  that  government  had  been 
rebaptized  by  imperishable  words.  Today  it  is  for  us  the  living,  being  the  latest  generation  of  free 
Americans,  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  great  continuing  task  before  us  -  that  Government  of  the 
People,  under  God,  shall  indeed  'not  perish  from  the  earth.' 


(61974.  by  Joseph  E  Ray) 
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The  clitics  told  Abe 
it  was  a  lousy  speech. 

He  wrote  it  with  a  pencil  on  a  piece  of  plain  white  paper.  One  hard  word  at 
a  time.  But  each  word  was  carefully  chosen  to  communicate  a  new  concept  of 
government. 

Few  people  applauded  the  President's  effort.  In  fact,  many  were 
vehement  in  their  denial  of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

The  speech  reflected  both  Lincoln's  honesty  and  dedication.  In  the 
opinion  of  contemporary  "speech  makers;'  the  message  lacked  style  and 
eloquence,  yet,  today  his  philosophy  is  etched  in  stone  and  on  the  conscience 
or  our  country. 

Communicating  a  fresh  idea  is  still  one  of  our  most  powerful  tools 
for  change  and  for  good.  The  free  exchange  of  views,  popular,  or  not,  is  still 
our  best  assurance  for  a  strong  and  healthy  nation. 

As  one  of  America's  largest  communications  companies  in  the  busi- 
ness of  television,  radio,  and  outdoor  advertising,  we  work  hard  at  our  re- 
sponsibility; not  to  mold  a  person's  mind,  but  to  help  him  keep  it  open. 


Combined  Communications  Corporation 

Headquarters:    411  North  Central  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Az.  85004 
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(ABC  i  Lou.sv.lle  •  KOCO-T\  lABCi  Oklahoma  City.  K  TAR -TV  .NBC)  Phoenix.  CCC  RADIO  STATIONS:  WSAI-AM  Cincinnati,  WJDJ-FM  Cincinnati,  WWDJ-AM 
Hackcnsack.  KKDJ-FM  Los  Angeles.  K  FAR-AM  Phoenix.  KBBC-FM  Phoenix,  MUZAK  Arizona.  CCC  OUTDOOR  COMPANIES:  Filer  Outdoor  Advertising  Com- 
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Gettysburg  Address  Is  Voted 

The  president  of  the  International 
Platform  Association,  Lowell  Thomas, 
said  that  in  a  survey  of  professional 
speakers  the  association  conducted 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  was 
chosen  as  "the  most  memorable  speech 
in  the  past  150  years."  The  speech  was 
delivered  at  the  dedication  of  a  ceme- 
tery for  Civil  War  dead  in  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1863. 

Mr.  Thomas,  the  89-year-old  broad- 
caster and  author,  said  over  the  week- 


Most  Memorable 

end  that  the  second  choice  of  those  sur- 
veyed was  Winston  Churchill's  "blood, 
toil,  sweat  and  tears"  speech  of  May  13, 
1940,  as  the  most  memorable  oration.  A 
close  runner-up  was  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.'s  "I  have  a  dream"  speech  of 
Aug.  28, 1963.  . 

The  survey  was  taken,  Mr.  Thomas 
said,  to  mark  the  sesqui centennial  of 
the  International  Platform  Associa- 
tion, the  professional  organization  of 
the  lecture  circuit. 
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H  reported  the  Gettysburg 


By  Joseph  I.  Gilbert 

On  Nov.  19th,  1863,  when  the  great 
President  Lincoln  delivered  his  im- 
mortal address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
I  was  present  as  the  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press  Agency.  He  had  not 
been  known  to  prepare  his  speeches  in 
advance,  and,  as  he  was  expected  to 
speak  extempore,  I  was  relied  upon  to 
take  shorthand  notes  of  his  remarks. 

The  battlefield  on  that  somber  au- 
tumn day  was  enveloped  in  gloom.  Na- 
ture seemed  to  veil  her  face  in  sorrow 
for  the  awful  tragedy  enacted  there. 
The  recently  closed  graves,  the  blood- 
drenched  earth,  the  spectral  glare  of 
blazing  bonfires  recalling  the  army 
bivouacs  for  four  months  before,  the 
overhanging  clouds  in  whose  shadows 
the  darkness  on  Cemetery  Hill  became 
absolutely  funereal,  the  mournful  sigh- 
ing of  the  wind  on  a  typical  November 
day  —  all  these  emphasized  the  melan- 
choly spirit  of  the  occasion.  A  profound 
silence  reigned.  The  10,000  spectators, 
apparently  depressed  by  a  realization  of 
the  horrors  of  war  and  the  dangers  that 
had  threatened  their  homes,  were  as 
quiet  and  inanimate  as  statues,  and, 
excepting  a  few  acclamations  when  the 
President  arrived,  the  silence  remained 
unbroken  throughout  the  day. 

Upon  a  rude  platform  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  were  assembled  with  President 
Lincoln  a  host  of  officials,  civil  and 
military,  including  the  governors  of  the 
18  states  whose  citizen  soldiers  had 
taken  part  in  the  conflict  on  the  Union 
side.  A  sea  of  upturned  faces  covered 
the  slope  in  front.  The  ceremonies  of 
dedication  were  solemn  and  impressive. 
The  oration  by  Edward  Everett  gave  a 
minute  account  of  the  three-day  battle, 
discussed  the  rebellion,  combatted  the 
fallacy  of  the  states-rights  dogma  that 
the  states  are  the  principals  and  the 
national  government  a  mere  agency, 
and  championed  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality. My  notes  give  the  full  text  of  the 
oration,  but  they  are  too  voluminous  for 
insertion  here. 


r  resident  Lincoln  then  came  forward. 
I  stood  immediately  in  front  of  him  and 
was  impressed  by  his  apparent  excel- 
lent physical  condition.  His  face, 
fringed  by  a  newly  grown  beard,  was 
more  rounded  and  less  careworn  and 
haggard-looking  than  formerly.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  with  hands  clasped 
and  head  bowed  in  an  attitude  of 
mourning— a  personfication  of  the  sor- 
row and  sympathy  of  the  nation.  Adjust- 
ing his  old-fashioned  spectacles,  a  pair 
with  arms  reaching  to  his  temples,  he 
produced  from  a  pocket  of  his  Prince 
Albert  coat  several  sheets  of  paper 
from  which  he  read  slowly  and  feeling- 


An  eye-witness  account  by  the  man 
who  covered  President  Lincoln's 
immortal  speech  for  the  Associated  Press. 


ly.  His  marvelous  voice,  careening  in 
fullness  of  utterance  and  clearness  of 
tone,  was  perfectly  audible  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd.  He  made  no  ges- 
tures or  attempts  at  display,  and  none 
were  needed. 

Fascinated  by  his  intense  earnestness 
and  depth  of  feeling,  I  unconsciously 
stopped  taking  notes  and  looked  up  at 
him  just  as  he  glanced  from  his  manu- 
script with  a  faraway  look  in  his  eyes  as 


if  appealing  from  the  few  thousands 
below  him  to  the  invisible  audience  of 
countless  millions  whom  his  words  were 
to  reach.  No  one  of  the  many  orators 
whom,  in  after  years,  I  heard  repeat 
the  address  ever  made  it  sparkle  with 
light  and  meaning  as  its  great  author 
did. 

When  he  began  speaking,  the  Presi- 
dent had  comparatively  few  hearers,  as 
hundreds  who  had  come  to  hear  him, 


wearied  by  Everett's  two-hour  oration, 
had  wandered  away:  But  his  powerful 
voice  speedily  recalled  the  wanderers. 
Spellbound  by  the  majestic  personality 
of  the  great  man  of  whom  they  had 
heard  so  much  and  now  saw  for  the 
first  time,  the  multitude  stood  mute  — 
many  with  uncovered  heads  —  listening 
reverently  as  to  an  inspired  oracle  but 
seemingly  unconscious  of  the  spiritual 
excellence  and  moral  grandeur  of  the 
great  patriot's  imperishable  words. 

It  was  not  a  demonstrative  nor  even 
an  appreciative  audience.  Narratives  of 
the  scene  have  described  the  tumultous 
outbursts  of  enthusiasm  accompanying 
the  President's  utterances.  I  heard 
none.  There  were  no  outward  mani- 
festations of  feeling.  His  theme  did  not 
invite  holiday  applause,  a  cemetery  was 
not  the  place  for  it,  and  he  did  not 
pause  to  receive  it. 


I  he  address,  eloquent  in  simple 
phrases  —  a  model  of  simplicity  of 
language  and  power  of  condensation  — 
ranks  among  notable  compositions  of 
literary  merit,  commands  a  permanent 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  schools  of 
America,  and  will  be  treasured  while 
patriotism  has  its  votaries  in  any  land. 
I  quote  its  paragraphs  separately. 

Historic  in  rhetoric,  it  proclaimed: 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth,  on  this  continent, 
a  new  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

Linking  the  laurels  of  the  dead  with 
the  consciences  of  the  living,  and  brea- 
thing the  fragrance  of  a  nation's 
gratitude,  it  expressed  the  paramount 
sentiment  of  the  occasion  thus: 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war  testing  whether  that  nation  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate, we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here. 

Ideal  in  its  conception  of  patriotic 
duty,  it  glowed  with  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  absolute  simplicity  in  this 
inspiring  appeal: 

/(  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
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remaining  before  us  that  from  these 
honored-dead  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain  —  that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

When  returning  to  the  town  on  foot,  I 
was  overtaken,  on  the  rough  country 
road,  by  the  presidential  cavalcade  of 
more  than  30  or  more  distinguished 
civic  and  military  officials  escorting  the 
President  to  the  railroad  station.  Lin- 
coln bestrode  a  spirited  animal  and 
controlled  it  with  skill  of  an  expert 
horseman.  With  characteristic  self- 
unconcern  he  had  left  his  escort  behind 
and  was  nearly  a  city  block  in  advance 
of  Secretary  (of  State  William  H  )  Se- 
ward, the  nearest  member  of  it.  His 
plain  black  overcoat  and  much  worn 
high  silk  hat  contrasted  oddly  with  the 
glittering  uniforms  of  his  attendants.  As 
he  passed,  there  was  an  expression  of 
intense  gratification  upon  his  usually 
impassive  countenance,  as  if  his  partici- 
pation in  making  the  event  of  the  day 
worthy  of  the  motive  that  inspired  it 
had  not  been  merely  perfunctory  but 
the  performance  of  a  public  duty  that 
more  than  any  other  appealed  to  his 
noble  impulses.  His  grand  figure  soon 
disappeared  in  the  distance,  and  an 
unaccountable  foreboding  of  evil  to  be- 
fall him  oppressed  me 


I  he  closing  words  of  the  address  — 
now  one  of  the  most  cherished  sayings 
of  the  martyr  President  —  that  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth"  are  usually  quoted  by  orators 
with  equal  emphasis  upon  "of,"  "by," 
and  "for."  This  pronunciation,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  faulty,  especially  as  to  the 
first  preposition,  because  all  govern- 
ments, free  or  despotic,  are  of  the 
people.  Lincoln's  appeal  was  manifestly 
to  save  the  government  that  was  the 
choice  of  the  masses,  conducted  by 
them,  and  administered  for  their  bene- 
fit, as  distinguished  from  one  in  which 
the  classes  were  supreme.  His  meaning 
is  more  clearly  expressed  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  words  "the  people"  as  they 
occur,  namely  ,  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people."  1  believe  the 
President's  accent  was  as  here  indi- 
cated, but,  after  54  years,  I  cannot 
speak  from  recollection. 

It  is  improbable  that  any  of  his  hear- 
ers noticed  how  he  pronounced  the 
words.  Excepting  a  comparatively  few 
visitors  from  remote  localities,  they 
were  people  from  a  farming  or  rural 
section,  unaccustomed  to  exhibitions  of 
oratory  and  oblivious  to  inflections  of 
the  President's  voice.  Of  the  thousands 
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who  heard  the  address  few  are  now 
living— perhaps  I  am  the  only  one. 

Lincoln  wrote  the  address  in  Gettys- 
burg at  the  residence  of  Judge  Davis 
Wills,  where  he  was  a  guest  for  a  few 
hours.  None  of  his  attendants,  not  even 
his  secretary,  knew  of  its  preparation  in 
advance  of  its  delivery.  At  the  Wills 
mansion  the  President  asked  for  the  use 
of  a  private  room  and  some  writing 
material,  remarking,  "I  suppose  I  will 
be  expected  to  make  some  remarks  out 
in  the  cemetery  this  afternoon."  His 
request  was  complied  with,  and  in  less 
than  one  hour  he  completed  the  address 
from  rough  notes  made  by  him  while  on 
the  train  from  Washington  and  others 
he  had  made,  several  weeks  earlier, 
when  a  request  from  the  dedication 
committee  to  "say  a  few  words"  was 
transmitted  to  him  by  Gov.  Curtin. 

The  letter  sheets  from  which  he  read 
were  from  Judge  Wills'  office.  Before 
the  dedication  ceremonies  closed,  the 
President's  manuscript  was  copied, 
with  his  permission;  and  as  the  press 
report  was  made  from  the  copy,  no 
transcription  from  shorthand  notes  was 
necessary.  ■ 


Joseph  I.  Gilbert  was  a  court  re- 
porter and  part-time  newspaper  editor 
in  Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address.  This  remarkable 
first-hand  account  was  taken  from  a 
paper  Gilbert,  as  an  elderly  man,  had 
prepared  for  delivery  at  the  1917  con- 
vention of  the  National  Shorthand  Re- 
porters Association  In  Cleveland. 
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WORLD  WAR  II  IN  ACTION 

Relive  the  action  of  World  War  II 
from  the  "inside" — 
and  witness  the  conflict  from  a  new  perspective. 


WORLD  WAR  II  IN  ACTION  gives  you  more  detailed  information  on  the 
U.S.  machinery  of  war — including  top  secret  data  —  than  any  other 
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crews,  military  leaders,  and  legions  of  courageous  men  at  the  controls. 

You'll  hear  the  voices  of  American  fighting  men,  telling  how  it  really  was,  pouring  out  their  individual  perceptions, 
eyewitness  observations,  and  their  hearts  in  excerpts  from  diaries  and  letters  that  give  us  fresh  insights  into  the  most  savage 
war  ever  waged. 
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WORLD  WAR  II  IN  ACTION  series! 


United  States  Army  Aircraft  Fighters  puts  you  in 
the  cockpit  on  the  great  aircraft  that  vanquished 
the  Axis  powers  and  helped  win  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  for  the  Allies — yet  are  now  almost  vir- 
tually extinct. 

Climb  aboard  the  Curtiss  P-36,  the  first  combat 
aircraft  to  fly  for  the  U.S.,  and  relive  its  one  brief 
moment  of  action  as  its  outnumbered  and  out- 
gunned pilots  tried  to  turn  back  the  Japanese 
bombers  pummeling  Hawaii  on  December  7, 
1941.  Move  on  to  one  of  the  true  classics  of  the  air 
war,  the  sleek  and  innovative  split-fusilaged  Lock- 
heed P-38  Lightning,  the  great  "Fork-Tailed 
Devil."  Literally  thousands  of  this  reliable,  speedy, 
and  dangerous  air  machine,  came  off  American 
assembly  lines.  Their  rate  of  fire,  their  bursts  of 
speed  up  to  400  miles  per  hour  and  more,  and  their 
maneuverability,  made  them  the  greatest  twin-en- 
gined fighter  of  the  war. 
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The  American  Presidency 


President  Lincoln  had  been  invited  to  speak  at  the  new 
national  cemetery  almost  as  an  afterthought.  His  speech  lasted 
barely  two  minutes.  But  those  few  well-chosen  words— uttered 
125  years  ago  this  month— endure  as  the  best-remembered 

oration  in  American  history. 


44 A  Few 

Appropriate 
Remarks" 

by  Harold  Holzer 


BY  noon  the  procession  had  made  its  way  up 
Gettysburg's  Baltimore  Street,  along  Emmits- 
burg  and  Taneytown  roads,  and  across  the  hill- 
side to  the  ceremony  area.  Bands  played  as  the  digni- 
taries, President  Abraham  Lincoln  among  them, 
dismounted  from  their  horses  and  walked  between  rows 
of  soldiers  to  the  speakers'  stand.  The  crowd  pressed  so 
tightly  about  that  the  marshals'  horses  were  completely 
encircled. 

As  Lincoln  ascended  the  three-foot-high  platform,  he 
could  see  thousands  of  spectators  spread  out  across  the 
grounds  before  him,  all  the  way  to  the  distant  trees 
where  a  few  onlookers  perched  in  the  branches.  A  pho- 
tographer to  the  rear  of  the  throng  exposed  a  single 
plate  as  Lincoln  took  his  seat. 

America's  sixteenth  president  was  in  town  on  this 
nineteenth  day  of  November  1863  to  make  "a  few  ap- 
propriate remarks."  The  occasion:  the  dedication  of  a 
national  cemetery  for  Union  soldiers  killed  in  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  in  July  1863,  less  than  five  months  be- 
fore. 

The  three-day  battle  at  Gettysburg  had  irrevoca- 
bly changed  the  course  of  the  Civil  War,  all  but 
guaranteeing  the  eventual  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  But  the  cost  had  been 
staggering:  over  3,000  Federal  dead,  14,500  wounded, 
and  another  5,000  missing.  More  than  24,000  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  were  also  missing  or  wounded. 

"For  seven  days  it  literally  ran  blood,"  a  nurse  had 


recalled  of  the  harrowing  scenes  in  makeshift  hospitals 
that  filled  to  overflowing  after  the  battle.  The  surgeons 
who  staffed  the  Union  medical  corps  were  too  few  to 
tend  to  all  the  wounded,  and  many  of  those  who  re- 
ceived the  scarce  medical  attention  died  anyway. 

The  less  fortunate  wounded  had  remained  on  the  field 
for  up  to  a  week,  filling  the  hot  summer  days  and  nights 
with  moans  of  suffering  and  pitiful  cries  for  help.  All 
around  them,  bodies  of  men  and  horses  swelled  and  de- 
composed in  the  fearsome  heat.  Torrential  rains  just  af- 
ter the  fight  washed  the  topsoil  off  the  few  mass  graves 
that  had  been  hastily  dug. 

During  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed  the  battle,  as 
the  rest  of  the  North  celebrated  victory,  grieving  rela- 
tives descended  on  the  once-obscure  Pennsylvania  vil- 
lage to  search  for  their  loved  ones.  What  they  saw  was 
the  horrible  aftermath  of  man's  inhumanity  and  Na- 
ture's downpour:  stiffened  arms  and  legs  jutting 
akimbo  from  half-exposed  burial  sites,  accompanied  by 
a  stench  so  overpowering  that  visitors  and  townspeople 
alike  held  sachets  to  their  noses. 

When  Pennsylvania  Governor  Andrew  Curtin  ar- 
rived, he  was  understandably  appalled.  He  quickly 
asked  a  thirty-two-year-old  Gettysburg  attorney,  David 
Wills,  to  organize  a  mass  cleanup.  Wills  accepted  the 
challenge  and  went  to  work. 

At  first  he  suggested  the  impossible:  place  each  body 
in  its  own  coffin,  label  it,  and  ship  it  home.  But  the  foul 
odor,  the  fear  of  pestilence,  and  the  oppressive  July  heat 
all  combined  to  make  the  job  hopeless.  After  only  a  few 
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hundred  bodies  had  been  processed,  the  task  was  aban- 
doned. Wills  sent  new  instructions:  bury  the  dead  where 
they  had  fallen,  one  hundred  at  a  time  if  necessary. 

Visitors  from  Massachusetts,  searching  for  casu- 
alties from  their  home  state,  were  the  first  to  sug- 
gest setting  aside  ground  in  Gettysburg  for  a  national 
cemetery.  It  would  be  a  grateful  nation's  gift  to  "those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live,"  as 
Lincoln  poignantly  described  the  site  in  his  brief  address 
when,  exactly  125  years  ago  this  month,  he  visited  the 
battle-scarred  village. 

"It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this,"  Lincoln  declared  at  the  cemetery's  dedication,  us- 
ing words  that  even  the  southern  Atlanta  Constitution 
conceded  in  retrospect  were  "abundantly  justified  by 
the  march  of  time."  The  mesmerizingly  simple  words  of 
his  Gettysburg  Address,  woven  into  poetic  phrases  and 
beautiful  sentences,  were  destined  to  become  even  more 
famous  than  the  battle  itself. 

But  for  all  the  misty  legends  that  have  come  to  en- 
shroud Lincoln's  speech— his  supposedly  careless  prep- 
aration and  offhand  delivery,  to  name  but  two— he  al- 
most didn't  make  the  trip  to  Gettysburg. 

For  one  thing,  he  was  only  halfheartedly  invited  to 
attend  the  ceremony.  Even  then,  he  wasn't  immediately 
asked  to  speak.  And  he  almost  cancelled  his  trip  at  the 
last  minute  to  nurse  his  gravely  ill  son  Tad.  Had  the 
event  been  scheduled  only  a  few  days  later,  Lincoln  him- 
self might  have  been  incapacitated  by  illness. 

Actually,  for  all  his  fame  as  an  orator,  the  President 
did  not  ordinarily  agree  to  make  public  speeches.  Com- 
pared to  modern  presidents,  Lincoln  was  practically  a 
White  House  recluse.  Following  his  publicly  delivered 
1861  inaugural  address,  he  virtually  retired  from  the 
presidential  rostrum.  Only  an  occasional  White  House 
serenade  could  elicit  a  brief  thank-you  or  a  clumsy, 
extemporaneous  apology  for  having  failed  to  prepare 
formal  remarks. 

"This  is  .  .  .  the  occasion  for  a  speech,"  he  admitted 
to  such  an  impromptu  gathering  at  a  July  7  serenade  to 
celebrate  the  Gettysburg  victory.  "But  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  one  worthy  of  the  occasion.  .  .  .  Having 
said  this  much,  I  will  now  take  the  music." 

Lincoln's  reputation  as  debater  and  raconteur  not- 
withstanding, the  carefully  recorded  transcripts  of  such 
bumbling  meanderings  reveal  him  as  an  astonishingly 
awkward  public  speaker— that  is,  when  he  was  not  me- 
ticulously prepared.  This  makes  the  most  stubborn  and 
widely  known  of  the  Lincoln  Gettysburg  legends— that 
he  scribbled  his  speech  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  dur- 
ing the  train  ride  to  the  event— highly  improbable. 

Lincoln  had  almost  immediately  sensed  Gettysburg's 
historical  watershed  importance.  And  when  he  was  fi- 
nally asked  there  to  make  an  address  on  the  battle  and 
its  meaning,  he  readily  agreed  to  do  so. 

The  Gettysburg  triumph  was  "a  glorious  theme"  and 
"the  occasion  for  a  speech,"  the  President  had  ac- 
knowledged to  the  White  House  serenaders.  The  battle 
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could  become  a  symbolic  rallying  cry— of  sacrifice, 
honor,  freedom,  equality,  and  hope  for  the  future.  Lin- 
coln could  use  the  occasion  to  remind  his  fellow  citizens 
that  their  struggle  was  not  being  waged  solely  to  restore 
national  authority,  but  to  rescue  and  sustain  the  pure, 
original  dream  of  American  democracy,  through  a  bitter 
and  painful  "new  birth  of  freedom." 

By  august  1863,  Wills  had  successfully  negotiated 
with  seventeen  Northern  states  for  approval  of  the 
cemetery  plan  and  for  sharing  the  costs  of  creating  it. 
For  $2,475  his  group  purchased  seventeen  boomerang- 
shaped  acres  alongside  the  town  graveyard,  and  planned 
a  series  of  graceful,  semicircular  grave  areas  identifiable 
by  state— with  several  sections  set  aside  for  the  un- 
known dead.  By  November  1863  some  twelve  hundred 
bodies  would  be  reinterred  there. 

The  cemetery  dedication  might  have  taken  place  two 
months  earlier  than  it  did,  had  it  not  been  for  sixty-nine- 
year-old  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts— ordained 
minister,  professor  of  Greek,  congressman,  governor, 
ambassador,  college  president,  secretary  of  state,  U.S. 
senator,  candidate  for  vice  president  (against  Lincoln's 
ticket  in  1860),  and  the  best-known  American  public 
speaker  of  his  time.  On  August  28,  the  Gettysburg  com- 
mittee surprised  no  one  by  asking  him  to  give  the  key- 
note oration  one  month  later. 

Everett  was  eager  to  participate— but  not  so  soon.  He 
was  recovering  from  a  stroke,  and  he  needed  more  time 
to  prepare.  Would  it  not  be  possible,  he  asked,  to  post- 
pone the  dedication  to  a  later  date— November  19  at  the 
earliest?  Wills  desperately  wanted  Everett  to  be  the  main 
speaker,  so  November  19  it  would  be. 

Printed  invitations  were  soon  sent  to  assorted  Union 
dignitaries,  and  when  Curtin  next  visited  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  late  October,  he  personally  presented  one  to  the 
President.  To  everyone's  surprise,  Lincoln  accepted. 

A  presidential  "no"  had  been  all  but  assumed— and 
probably  with  a  sense  of  relief.  The  organizers  may  have 
remembered  that,  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Antietam  the 
year  before,  scandal-mongers  had  asserted  that  Lincoln 
had  wandered  through  a  field  littered  with  corpses, 
heartlessly  asking  a  companion  to  sing  a  comical  song. 
Although  the  vicious  claim  was  false,  the  prospect  of  an 
awkward,  wisecracking  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  likely 
concerned  Wills  and  his  committee. 

As  an  astute  Illinoisian  on  Wills's  committee  pointed 
out,  propriety  dictated  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  invited  to  speak,  even  though  the  principal 
oration  was  to  be  delivered  by  someone  else,  and,  even 
though,  as  one  organizer  remembered,  "it  did  not  seem 
to  occur  to  anyone  that  he  could  speak  on  such  an  occa- 
sion." And  so  Lincoln  was  invited  as  "an  after- 
thought." 

On  November  2— just  seventeen  days  before  the  great 
day_Wills  sent  a  perfunctory,  almost  rude  notice  to 
Lincoln.  "These  Grounds  will  be  Consecrated  ...  on 
Thursday  the  19th,"  he  wrote,  adding  that  "Hon 
Edward  Everett  will  deliver  the  Oration.  I  am  autho- 
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In  the  second-floor  guest  bedroom  of  the  Wills  home,  Lincoln 
labored  on  his  address  for  the  next  day.  As  always,  even  with 
a  looming  deadline,  he  worked  slowly. 


rized  by  the  Governors  of  the  different  States  to  invite 
you  to  .  .  .  participate  in  these  ceremonies." 

Lincoln's  role  was  carefully  described.  "After  the 
Oration,  you  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation"  will 
"formally  set  apart  these  grounds  to  their  Sacred  use  by 
a  few  appropriate  remarks."  And  just  to  make  sure  that 
Lincoln's  remarks  would  not  be  /^appropriate,  Wills 
presumptuously  reminded  him  that  the  "ceremonies  .  .  . 
will  doubtless  be  very  imposing  and  solemnly  impres- 
sive." 

Later  Wills  sent  the  President 
a  warmer  and  more  personal 
note.  "As  the  hotels  in  our  town 
will  be  crowded  and  in  confu- 
sion .  .  .  Governor  Curtin  and 
Honorable  Edward  Everett  will 
be  my  guests  at  the  time  and  if 
you  will  come  you  will  please 
join  them  at  my  house." 

LINCOLN  WAS  NOT  ABOUT  TO 
I  allow  the  reluctant  sum- 
mons to  deter  him.  He  likely  be- 
gan giving  thought  almost  im- 
mediately to  the  occasion  before 
him — such  was  his  style — and  to 
slowly  formulate  ideas  and 
thoughts  until  they  took  shape 
in  his  mind  and,  eventually,  on 
paper. 

For  the  inspiration  of  his  im- 
mortal opening  lines,  Lincoln 
needed  to  look  back  only  twelve 
weeks,  for  the  idea  had  appar- 
ently come  to  him  even  as  the 
dead  were  lying  exposed  in  the 
hot  fields  of  Gettysburg.  He 
had  expressed  it  on  the  evening 
of  July  7,  as  the  crowd  of  sere- 
nades gathered  outside  the 
White  House  in  celebration  of 
the  Gettysburg  victory. 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you  tonight,"  Lincoln 
had  welcomed  them  from  an  open  window.  "How  long 
ago  was  it?— eighty  odd  years— since  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  na- 
tion by  its  representatives,  assembled  and  declared  as  a 
self-evident  truth  that  'all  men  are  created  equal.' 
[Cheers]  That  was  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Four  months  later,  those  stumbling  references  would 
be  refined  into  a  pristine  salutation:  "Four  score  and 
seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
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cated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

How  much  time  Lincoln  took  to  nurture  his  idea,  no 
one  can  be  sure,  but  its  July  7  expression,  albeit  in  rough 
form,  suggests  that  Lincoln  did  not  wait  until  the  last 
minute  to  create  the  Gettysburg  Address  either  because 
of  carelessness  or  divine  inspiration. 

Lincoln  had  been  developing  many  of  the  themes  in 
the  speech  throughout  his  political  career.  In  a  eulogy  to 
Henry  Clay,  written  twenty-three  years  before  Gettys- 
burg, he  spoke  of  "men  who 
...  are  beginning  to  assail  and 
ridicule  ...  the  declaration  that 
'all  men  are  created  equal'"— 
the  sacred  "proposition"  of  his 
1863  masterpiece  spoken  at  Get- 
tysburg. 

Speaking  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
nine  years  earlier,  he  had  told  an 
audience:  "Near  eighty  years 
ago  we  began  by  declaring  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  .  .  . 
Let  us  re-adopt  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  with  it, 
the  practices  and  policy,  which 
harmonize  with  it.  .  .  .  If  we  do 
this,  we  shall  not  only  have 
saved  the  Union,  but  we  shall 
have  so  saved  it,  as  to  make, 
and  to  keep  it,  forever,  worthy 
of  the  saving."  A  Union,  in 
other  words,  that  "shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

He  had  spoken  of  the  "great 
task  which  events  have  devolved 
upon  us"  in  his  1861  Message  to 
Congress;  in  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress it  became  "the  great  task 
remaining  before  us." 

And  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress  that  year  he  had  asked 
whether  "a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  same  people — 
can,  or  cannot,  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  .  .  . 
against  its  own  domestic  foes." 

An  eyewitness  to  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  said 
of  the  speech,  "it  seems  as  though  he  must  have  been 
preparing  it  all  his  life."  In  a  way,  he  had  been. 

ON  November  8,  two  weeks  before  the  Gettysburg 
dedication,  Lincoln  visited  Alexander  Gardner's 
Washington  photography  gallery,  where  he  sat  for  a  se- 
ries of  portraits.  Asked  there  whether  he  had  yet  written 
his  speech,  Lincoln  admitted:  "Not  yet .  .  .  not  finished 
anyway."  But,  he  said,  he  had  decided  it  would  be 
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"short,  short,  short." 

As  Lincoln  posed,  an  envelope  could  be  seen  beside 
his  elbow  on  the  studio  table.  Some  have  claimed  that 
inside  was  an  advance  copy  of  Everett's  oration,  which 
the  President  read  between  exposures. 

The  next  day,  Lincoln  wrote  his  first  known  words 
about  Gettysburg.  The  President's  old  friend  and  self- 
appointed  bodyguard,  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  had  been 
named  mar  shall  for  the  ceremony,  an  appointment  that 
apparently  precluded  a  planned  reunion  with  his  wife 
and  her  father  Stephen  Logan,  Lincoln's  former  Illinois 
law  partner.  Trying  to  placate  Logan,  Lincoln  wrote: 
"Now,  why  would  it  not  be  pleasant  for  you  to  come" 
to  Gettysburg  instead?  "It  will  be  an  interesting  cere- 
mony," the  President  promised,  "and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  you."  (To  Lincoln's  pleasure,  Judge  Logan 
came;  to  Lamon's  delight,  the  judge  brought  Mrs.  La- 
mon.) 

That  night,  Lincoln  encountered  John  Wilkes  Booth 
at  Ford's  Theatre.  Their  final,  fatal  encounter  was  still 
nearly  two  years  away.  But  this  evening,  President  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  looked  on  happily  as  the  athletic  young 
actor  entertained  them  in  The  Marble  Heart.  "Rather 
tame  than  otherwise,"  Lincoln's  young  assistant  private 
secretary,  John  Hay,  wrote  of  the  performance  in  his 
diary. 

Tension  in  the  family  grew  just  days  before  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  when  the  Lincolns'  youngest  son,  Tad, 
contracted  a  serious  illness— probably  smallpox.  Only  a 
year-and-a-half  earlier,  the  couple's  third — and 
favorite— child,  Willie,  had  died  in  the  White  House.  As 
Tad's  condition  worsened,  Mary,  her  longstanding  emo- 
tional fragility  already  strained  by  Willie's  death,  was 
reported  near  hysteria.  Lincoln  may  seriously  have  con- 
sidered cancelling  his  appearance  at  Gettysburg.  But,  as 
with  most  conflicts  between  the  public  and  private  Lin- 
coln, the  public  won  out.  Despite  his  wife's  protests, 
Lincoln  affirmed  his  decision  to  go. 

With  only  a  few  days  left,  Lincoln  began  focusing  in 
earnest  on  his  "short,  short,  short"  speech.  On  Novem- 
ber 17,  he  admitted  to  Attorney  General  James  Speed 
that  he  had  only  written  half  of  it.  Speed's  Cabinet  col- 
league, Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  apparently 
saw  a  rough  copy — "written  with  a  lead  pencil  on  com- 
mercial notepaper,"  he  recalled  later.  Only  half  of  such 
a  penciled  copy  has  survived,  suggesting  that  Lincoln 
soon  rewrote  the  first  half  in  ink,  discarding  his  draft  in 
the  process. 

To  Lamon,  Lincoln  confessed  he  was  struggling.  Only 
hours  before  their  departure,  he  slowly  took  some  sheets 
from  his  hat  and  said,  "Hill,  here  is  what  I  have  written 
for  Gettysburg  tomorrow.  It  does  not  suit  me,  but  I 
have  not  time  for  anymore."  He  then  read  it  aloud  as 
Lamon  listened  intently.  Lincoln's  friend  offered  no  re- 
sponse. Possibly  he  did  not  like  what  he  heard.  Surely 
he  knew  there  was  no  time  to  make  major  revisions.  So 
he  said  nothing  at  all. 

Other  intimates  may  have  seen  the  work-in-progress, 
too.  Not  surprisingly,  their  numbers  swelled  when  the 
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speech  became  famous.  In  any  case,  enough  eyewit- 
nesses claimed  to  have  seen  at  least  a  draft  of  the  ad- 
dress to  disprove  the  legend  that  Lincoln  began  compos- 
ing it  while  en  route  to  Gettysburg. 

That  scenario  would  have  been  even  more  unlikely 
had  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  had  his  way.  Stanton  had 
proposed  that  Lincoln  leave  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 19,  a  plan  that  certainly  appealed  to  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
who  was  still  nursing  both  an  ailing  son  and  a  lingering 
hope  that  she  could  keep  her  husband  home.  One  news- 
paper even  reported  that  Mary  had  developed  "an  op- 
portune chill"  in  an  attempt  to  win  her  husband's  sym- 
pathy. 

But  Lincoln  rejected  Stanton's  itinerary.  Rail  travel  in 
1863  was  anything  but  dependable — in  fact,  Pennsylva- 
nia Governor  Curtin's  train  would  later  run  into  diffi- 
culty on  its  short  trip  from  Harrisburg  to  Gettysburg.  "I 
do  not  like  this  arrangement,"  Lincoln  complained.  "I 
do  not  want  to  go  that  by  the  slightest  accident  we  fail 
entirely,  and,  at  the  best,  the  whole  to  be  a  mere  breath- 
less running  of  the  gauntlet."  So  the  departure  was 
moved  ahead  one  day. 

Late  on  the  morning  of  November  18,  Lincoln 
f  bade  his  family  farewell,  urging  his  wife  to  keep 
him  posted  about  their  son's  condition,  and  stepped 
into  a  carriage  bound  for  the  depot. 

Many  friends  and  acquaintances  were  on  board  the 
special  train — cabinet  ministers  such  as  Secretary  of 
State  William  H.  Seward  and  Postmaster  General 
Montgomery  Blair;  ambassadors  from  France  and  Italy; 
Lincoln's  secretaries,  John  Hay  and  John  G.  Nicolay; 
Edward  Everett's  daughter-in-law;  a  Marine  band;  and 
an  honor  guard.  The  four-car  train  pulled  out  of  Wash- 
ington nearly  on  schedule,  bunting  and  steamers  flap- 
ping in  the  wind. 

On  the  tedious  journey  that  followed — a  trip  that 
would  take  no  more  than  two  hours  today  by 
automobile — Lincoln  stayed  for  the  most  part  in  a 
partitioned-off  section  of  the  rear  car,  listening  as  the 
band  up  ahead  practiced  its  music,  inviting  people  back 
to  talk  to  him,  telling  a  few  lighthearted  stories,  and 
sharing  a  lunch  in  a  converted  baggage  car  furnished 
with  a  long  table.  No  one  could  later  recall  what  was 
served. 

One  "detail"  nearly  everyone  recalled  differently  was 
whether  or  not  Lincoln  took  out  his  speech  during  the 
trip;  whether,  as  legend  persistently  claimed,  he  wrote 
all  of  it  on  an  envelope  while  he  rode.  "I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  seeing  him  writing  or  even  reading  his  speech 
during  the  journey,"  insisted  one  of  Lincoln's  military 
escorts,  General  James  B.  Fry.  Another  eyewitness  re- 
ported "hardly  any  opportunity  to  read,  much  less  to 
write." 

But  newspaperman  Ben  Perley  Poore  insisted  that  the 
address  was  "written  in  the  car  on  the  way  from  Wash- 
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Minute  guns  sounded  as  the  parade  moved  up  Baltimore 
Street,  accompanied  by  military  bands  playing  dirges.  Lincoln 
rode  "easily,  bowing  occasionally  to  left  and  right." 


ington  to  the  battlefield,  upon  a  piece  of  pasteboard 
held  on  his  knee."  And  years  later  Andrew  Carnegie 
said  that  it  was  he,  then  an  aide  to  the  head  of  the  B&O 
Railroad,  who  had  personally  handed  Lincoln  the  pencil 
he  used  on  board  to  write  his  speech.  A  fellow  passenger 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Lincoln  had  completed  the 
speech  by  the  time  the  train  reached  Baltimore. 

But  even  if  Lincoln  seriously  thought  of  writing  a 
draft  on  the  train,  he  may  well  have  remembered  the 
cold  February  morning  in  1861  when  he  had  delivered  a 
beautiful  farewell  speech  to  his 
Springfield  neighbors  from  the 
back  of  a  railroad  car  like  this 
one,  just  before  departing  for 
his  inauguration.  Once  inside 
the  car  and  underway,  reporters 
and  admirers  had  urged  the 
president-elect  to  write  down  his 
remarks,  and  Lincoln  had  tried 
to  do  so.  But  midway  through 
the  effort  he  gave  up.  The  jos- 
tling of  the  primitive  cars  had 
rendered  his  usually  precise  pen- 
manship an  indecipherable 
scrawl.  A  secretary  took  over 
the  task.  The  surviving  copy  of 
that  speech  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  neat  drafts  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address.  If  Lincoln 
did  write  anything  en  route  to 
Gettysburg,  it  has  not  survived. 
Chances  are  he  recalled  the 
Springfield  experience  and  did 
not  even  try. 

Along  the  way  the  President 
did  get  to  see  some  of  his  con- 
stituents. At  one  stop  he  kissed 
a  "little  rosebud"  of  a  child,  as 
he  called  her,  and  later  gave  a 
brief  talk  in  Hanover,  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  a  man  called  out 
from  a  crowd  of  admirers,  "Fa- 
ther Abraham,  your  children 
want  to  see  you!"  Stepping  onto  the  platform,  Lincoln 
told  them:  "Well,  you  had  the  Rebels  here  last  summer 
.  .  .  did  you  fight  them  any?"  The  crowd  seem  per- 
plexed. 

Finally,  at  5  p.m.,  the  presidential  special  chugged 
into  Gettysburg.  After  exchanging  greetings  with 
Everett  and  other  dignitaries  at  the  station,  Lincoln  got 
his  first  look  at  the  village  that  had  become  famous 
throughout  America.  There  is  no  record  of  what  he  said 
as  he  walked  slowly  to  the  town  square  and  the  Wills 
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home.  But  as  the  crowd  neared  the  mansion,  the  large 
presidential  party  "broke  like  a  drop  of  quicksilver 
split." 

In  the  Wills  residence,  Lincoln  was  shown  to  a  beauti- 
fully furnished  second-floor  bedroom  dominated  by  a 
four-poster  bed.  Later  that  evening,  the  Gettysburg  law- 
yer hosted  a  lavish  dinner  for  twenty-four  people.  Ob- 
serving Lincoln  there,  Everett  thought  him  "the  peer  of 
every  man  at  the  table." 
Before  the  President  excused  himself  to  return  to  his 
room,  he  was  handed  a  telegram 
that  undoubtedly  relieved  him 
tremendously.  It  was  from  Stan- 
ton: "By  inquiry,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
informed  me  that  your  son  is 
better  this  evening." 

Lincoln  now  needed  time  to 
work,  but  as  the  Wills  house 
grew  quieter,  the  noise  from  the 
streets  below  grew  louder.  The 
town  was  choked  with  visitors, 
many  of  whom  had  found  no 
lodging  and  were  now  roaming 
around  aimlessly,  drinking  and 
singing.  By  9  p.m.  a  large  and 
noisy  crowd  had  gathered  out- 
side the  Wills  home,  and  the  din 
was  further  magnified  when  the 
New  York  Fifth  Artillery  Band 
struck  up  a  serenade.  Well- 
wishers  called  for  "Old  Abe" 
until  he  appeared  outside 
Wills's  front  door. 

Lincoln  was  "loudly 
cheered,"  according  to  a  New 
York  reporter,  and  proceeded  to 
offer  "half  a  dozen  words 
meaning  nothing,"  as  Hay  re- 
membered. "I  appear  before 
you,  fellow-citizens,  merely  to 
thank  you  for  this  compli- 
ment," Lincoln  told  them. 
"The  inference  is  a  very  fair  one 
that  you  would  hear  me  for  a  little  while  at  least,  were  I 
to  commence  to  make  a  speech." 

The  audience  perked  up,  but  quickly  Lincoln  added: 
"I  do  not  appear  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
so,  and  for  several  substantial  reasons.  The  most  sub- 
stantial of  these  is  that  I  have  no  speech  to  make."  The 
audience  laughed  heartily,  and  Lincoln  went  on:  "In  my 
position  it  is  somewhat  important  that  I  should  not  say 
any  foolish  things." 

A  voice  from  the  crowd  shot  back  "If  you  can  help 
it!"  and  there  was  more  laughter. 
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Lincoln  quickly  replied:  "It  very  often  happens  that 
the  only  way  to  help  it  is  to  say  nothing  at  all."  That  got 
more  laughs,  Lincoln  added  a  few  pleasantries,  and  he 
begged  to  be  excused. 

Not  yet  satisfied,  the  crowd  slowly  moved  on  to  the 
house  next  door,  where  Seward  had  been  installed,  and 
called  for  a  speech  from  him.  The  crowd  had  better  luck 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  who  offered  a  longer  address 
to  this  curious  mixture  of  mourners  and  celebrants. 

As  seward  intoned  next  door,  Lincoln  went  back 
.  to  work  on  his  address.  As  always,  even  with  a 
looming  deadline,  he  worked  slowly.  At  one  point  he 
asked  his  valet  to  summon  Wills,  whom  the  President 
questioned  closely  about  the  arrangements  for  the  cere- 
mony. Later,  Curtin  made  his  belated  entrance,  and  was 
ushered  into  Lincoln's  room  to  proffer  apologies  and 
greetings.  Then,  at  around  11  p.m.,  Wills  was  summoned 
again,  and  this  time  Lincoln  asked  for  Seward.  His  host 
offered  to  go  next  door  and  fetch  him,  but  Lincoln  re- 
plied, "No,  I'll  go  and  see  him." 

Gathering  up  the  sheets  of  paper  (the  President 
"would  read  from  the  same  paper"  the  next  day,  Wills 
later  insisted,  although  others  disagreed),  Lincoln  fol- 
lowed his  host  into  the  "Diamond"  (as  the  town  square 
was  called),  through  still-thick  crowds,  to  the  home 
where  Seward  was  lodged.  There  the  President  read  his 
speech  to  his  chief  minister  and  asked  for  comments- 
just  as  he  had  done  with  his  first  inaugural  address  and 
his  Emancipation  Proclamation.  If  Seward  made  any 
suggestions  this  night,,  they  were  not  recorded.  All  we 
know  is  that  Lincoln  later  stepped  back  into  the  street  to 
return  to  the  Wills  house  by  1 1 :30,  pushing  his  way  past 
well-wishers  with  a  pleasant,  "I  will  see  you  all  tomor- 
row." 

Minutes  later,  Lincoln  received  another  heartening 
bulletin  about  Tad,  this  time  from  Mary.  "The  doctor 
has  just  left.  We  hope  dear  Taddie  is  slightly  better.  Will 
send  you  a  telegram  in  the  morning."  Curtin  thought  he 
saw  Lincoln  holding  a  "long  yellow  envelope"  — 
presumably  containing  his  speech.  "Now,  gentlemen,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,"  Lincoln  told  his  fellow  guests,  "I 
will  copy  this  off."  It  was  midnight.  Alone,  he  returned 
to  his  writing. 

Some,  seward  among  them,  later  claimed  that  Lin- 
coln roused  himself  early  the  next  morning  and  se- 
cretly drove  off  in  a  carriage  for  a  firsthand  look  at  the 
battlefield.  Surely  Lincoln  would  have  liked  to  view  the 
site  of  the  war's  greatest  conflict,  but  it  is  doubtful  he 
could  have  made  such  a  tour,  even  around  dawn,  with- 
out being  observed  by  the  hundreds  of  shelterless  visi- 
tors in  the  vicinity.  The  "preaddress  battlefield  tour"  is 
probably  another  of  the  many  stubborn  Lincoln-at- 
Gettysburg  legends. 

Lincoln  certainly  awoke  by  7  a.m.,  when  "salvos  of 
artillery  rolled  through  the  air,"  signaling  the  start  of 
this  solemn  day  of  tribute.  "November  19th  dawned 
bright  and  clear— a  perfect  day  for  the  ceremonial,"  a 
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local  minister  recalled.  But  the  Washington  Chronicle 
reported  early  morning  rain  showers. 

In  either  case,  by  sunrise  the  little  town  of  1,300  was 
filled  with  thousands  more  (some  estimate  100,000  visi- 
tors, but  the  number  was  probably  closer  to  a  still- 
impressive  15,000).  Over  the  next  two  hours,  the  Dia- 
mond began  to  swell  to  overflowing  with  smartly 
dressed  officers,  military  bands,  assorted  dignitaries, 
and  impatient  horses,  and,  by  9a.m.,  an  honor  guard. 
At  that  hour,  Nicolay  arrived  at  the  Wills  house  to  help 
the  President  make  final  preparations.  He  found  Lin- 
coln in  his  room  busily  copying  his  speech  onto  clean 
sheets  of  paper. 

At  10  a.m.  precisely,  a  resplendent  Lincoln,  wearing  a 
black  frock  coat  and  white  gloves— the  official  garb  for 
the  day — and  a  mourning  band  around  his  familiar 
stovepipe  hat,  stepped  out  into  the  Gettysburg  town 
square.  As  the  crowd  quickly  pressed  around  him,  Lin- 
coln was  shown  to  the  horse  chosen  for  him  for  the  pro- 
cessional. 

According  to  yet  another  Gettysburg  legend,  the  steed 
was  too  small  for  the  President,  whose  legs  dangled 
practically  to  the  ground.  Other  witnesses  remembered 
that  the  diminutive  mount  had  been  brought  out  as  a 
joke  on  the  well-known  jester,  one  local  man  howling  as 
Lincoln  sat  awkwardly  on  the  pony:  "Say  Father  Abra- 
ham, if  she  goes  to  run  away  with  yer,  you  just  stand  up 
and  let  her  go!" 

Such  irreverence  seems  inappropriate  for  so  solemn 
an  occasion,  but  how  else  to  explain  the  conflicting  rec- 
ollections of  those  who  subsequently  observed  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  rode  along  the  parade  route,  looking  tall  and 
dignified,  towering  over  all  others  "like  Saul  of  old"? 
People  who  saw  him  that  day  would  go  to  their  graves 
insisting  that  Lincoln  had  been  astride  a  "white  horse," 
"a  light  bay,"  a  "brown  charger,"  a  "black  steed,"  or 
even  "the  largest  .  .  .  Chestnut  horse  ...  in  Cum- 
berland County." 

All  that  is  known  for  certain  is  that  Lincoln  had  re- 
quisitioned his  horse  himself.  A  presidential  message 
scribbled  that  morning  read:  "Capt.  Blood  furnish  one 
horse  for  bearer.  A.  Lincoln." 

The  actual  procession  did  not  commence  for  a  full 
hour,  during  which  time  Lincoln  remained  in  his  saddle, 
greeting  well-wishers,  reading  military  reports,  and  hap- 
pily devouring  the  promised  telegram  from  Washington, 
which  brought  word  that  his  son's  health  was  "a  great 
deal  better."  Tad  "will  be  out  to-day,"  it  promised. 

With  that  encouraging  news  no  doubt  buoying  his 
spirits,  Lincoln  heard  the  drums  start  to  roll,  signaling, 
at  last,  the  start  of  the  procession  to  the  cemetery.  With 
a  military  escort  in  the  lead— color  guard,  staff  officers, 
detachments  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  ranks  of  infan- 
trymen with  shouldered  rifles  and  bayonets— the  parade 
lurched  forward  "in  an  orphanly  sort  of  way."  Minute 
guns  sounded  as  the  procession  slowly  moved  up  Balti- 
more Street,  accompanied  by  military  bands  playing 
dirges,  past  small  townhouses  decorated  with  mourning 
crepe  and  flags,  their  residents  gazing  out  of  the  open 


What  Did  Lincoln  Actually  Sav? 


Abraham  Lincoln  may  or  may  not  have  read 
.  from  his  manuscript  when  he  delivered  his 
Gettysburg  Address. 

Some  eyewitnesses  insisted  that  he  "read  from  a 
sheet  of  paper  .  .  .  held  in  his  hand,"  as  the  New 
York  Times  stated.  But  others  were  just  as  certain 
that  he  had  spoken  without  consulting  his  text.  Ei- 
ther way,  and  surviving  drafts  notwithstanding, 
what,  precisely,  did  Lincoln  say? 

The  Associated  Press  reporter  at  the  dedication 
stopped  taking  notes  midway  through  Lincoln's 
brief  address,  later  borrowing  the  President's  own 
manuscript  to  complete  his  copy,  and  adding  six  in- 
terruptions for  "applause."  His  copy,  therefore,  is 
an  inaccurate  record. 

Other  correspondents  did  no  better.  According  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Lincoln  said:  "We  im- 
bibe increased  devotion."  And  the  Chicago 
Times— perhaps  maliciously— began  its  transcript: 
"Four  score  and  ten  years  ago.  ..." 

Fortunately,  joining  the  Associated  Press  on  the 
scene  was  correspondent  Charles  Hale,  nephew  of 
principal  orator  Edward  Everett.  Hale  not  only 
carefully  transcribed  a  shorthand  copy  but  added 
punctuation  and  underlining  to  indicate  where  Lin- 
coln had  paused  and  added  emphasis.  His  copy  is 
considered  by  scholars  to  be  the  most  reliable  rec- 
ord of  what  the  President  actually  said. 

But  Hale  made  no  note  of  whether,  in  his  famous 
conclusion,  Lincoln  emphasized  the  prepositions  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people— or  the 
critical  word  itself:  "people."  Again,  other  eyewit- 
nesses remembered  different  versions.  We  will  prob- 
ably never  know  for  sure. 

The  following  is  the  so-called  "Hale  Copy"  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address: 


"Of  the  People,  by  the 

Lincoln's  closing  thoughts  at  Gettysburg  may 
f  well  be  the  most  famous  words  ever  spoken  by 
an  American:  "...  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

But  whose  thoughts  are  they?  No  one  ever  ex- 
pressed the  idea  as  simply  and  beautifully  as  Lin- 
coln did.  But  others  did  express  similar  thoughts  be- 
fore the  President  said  them,  and  he  could  have 
read  these  at  any  point  in  his  long  political  career. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  known  antecedents, 
as  first  collected  by  Lincoln  scholar  William  E.  Bar- 
ton in  his  1930  volume,  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 

".  .  .a  government  of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  peo- 
ple, for  all  the  people."  —  Theodore  Parker,  at  an 


"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation— or  any  nation,  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated — can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We 
are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final 
resting-place  of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow,  this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 
here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our  power  to 
add  or  to  detract. 

The  world  will  very  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated, 
here,  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us;  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  ★ 


People,  for  the  People" 

antislavery  convention  in  Boston,  May  29,  1850 

".  .  .  the  people's  government,  made  for  the  peo- 
ple, made  by  the  people,  and  answerable  to  the  peo- 
ple." —  Daniel  Webster,  January  26,  1830 

"...  a  government  made  by  ourselves,  for  them- 
selves, and  conducted  by  themselves."  —  John  Ad- 
ams, 1798 

"I  am  in  favor  of  the  democracy  .  .  .  that  shall  be 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  — 
attributed  to  Cleon,  420  B.C. 

Similar  thoughts  are  also  attributed  to  John  Mar- 
shall, James  Monroe,  and  others.  ★ 
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I 


The  slow  journey  home  was  far  from  pleasant.  Lincoln  was 

depressed,  certain  his  speech  had  been  a  failure.  And  he 
was  ill  with  symptoms  of  varioloid,  a  mild  form  of  smallpox. 


windows. 

The  three-quarters-of-a-mile  trek  was  traversed  in  fif- 
teen minutes.  At  first  Lincoln  sat  erect  on  his  horse, 
riding  "easily,  bowing  occasionally  to  left  and  right." 
At  one  point  he  gave  a  pretty  little  girl  a  brief  ride  with 
him,  so  apparently  the  mood  was  not  altogether  forbid- 
ding. But  well  before  he  reached  the  cemetery,  Lincoln 
fell  into  deep  thought,  slouching  in  his  saddle,  his  head 
hanging  and  bobbing  to  the  horse's  pace,  lost  in  a  rev- 
erie of  melancholy  and  contemplation. 

Later,  observing  the  "en- 
fsemble"  as  it  gathered  on 
the  platform,  the  correspondent 
of  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Com- 
mercial described  "the  central 
figure"  to  be  that  of  Everett, 
"his  head  white  with  the  snows 
of  seventy  winters,  but  his  form 
erect.  .  .  ."  Nearby,  "in  a 
strange  contrast,"  was  "a 
thoughtful,  kindly,  care-worn 
face,  impassive  in  repose,  the 
eyes  cast  down,  the  lids  thin  and 
firmly  set,  the  cheeks  sunken, 
and  the  whole  indicating  weari- 
ness, and  anything  but  good 
health.  This  is  the  President." 

Attention  now  focused  on  the 
opening  of  the  formal  program. 
The  crowd  was  given  another 
dirge,  and  then  an  invocation  so 
long  and  fiery  that  Hay  remem- 
bered it  as  "a  prayer  which 
thought  it  was  an  oration." 
Then  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  re- 
cited, and  some  eyewitnesses 
noted  men  and  women  alike 
dabbirg  at  their  eyes  with  hand- 
kerchiefs. Letters  were  read 
from  dignitaries  who  could  not 
attend,  including  General 
George  Meade,  who  had  ex- 
cused himself  with  the  observation  that  "this  army  has 
duties  to  perform." 

At  last  Lamon  was  ready  to  introduce  the  main 
speaker— not  Lincoln,  of  course,  but  the  "central  fig- 
ure" from  Massachusetts.  Everett  stood  up,  and,  bow- 
ing to  Lincoln,  began,  "Mr.  President."  "Mr.  Everett," 
Lincoln  replied  aloud,  bowing  from  his  chair.  And  then, 
in  a  booming,  rich  voice,  Everett  launched  into  his  ora- 
tion. 

"Standing  beneath  this  serene  sky,"  he  proclaimed, 
"overlooking  these  broad  fields  now  reposing  from  the 
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labors  of  the  waning  year  ..."  And  so  the  speech  went 
on— skillfully  punctuated  by  oratorical  gestures— for 
the  next  hour  and  fifty-seven  minutes. 

Not  once  did  Everett  refer  to  his  thick  manuscript. 
Although  many  would  praise  his  effort,  others  would 
call  the  oration  "utterly  inadequate,"  even  if  "smooth 
as  satin."  Harper's  Weekly  called  it  "smooth  and 
cold."  And  even  Lincoln  could  offer  no  more  in  the  way 
of  congratulations  than  a  tactful,  "perfectly  satisfac- 
tory." 

As  Everett  reached  his  oratorical  climax,  bidding 
"farewell  to  the  dust  of  these 
martyr-heroes,"  many  in  the 
crowd  could  be  seen  wandering 
about  the  battlefield.  "Seldom 
has  a  man  talked  so  long  and 
said  so  little,"  concluded  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  Age.  A  rival 
Philadelphia  paper  disagreed, 
exulting:  "What  a  wonderful 
man  is  Edward  Everett." 

Then  amateur  poet  Benjamin 
B.  French,  who  was  working  as 
Lamon's  chief  aide  for  the  cem- 
etery dedication,  stepped  for- 
ward and  recited  an  amateurish 
poem.  (Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  and  William  Cullen 
Bryant  had  each  refused  to 
compose  an  ode  for  the  occa- 
sion.) 


B 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  KEITH  ROCCO 


y  two  O'clock  that  after- 
noon the  weather  had 
turned  warm— Indian  summer, 
people  would  recall. 

Lamon  returned  to  the  center 
of  the  platform  and  shouted,  as 
loud  as  he  could,  to  an  audience 
still  murmuring  about  the  Ever- 
ett marathon  they  had  just  en- 
dured: "The  President  of  the 
United  States."  As  Lincoln  stepped  forward,  he  was 
greeted  with  "repeated  cheers  of  enthusiasm." 

"The  President  rises  slowly,"  a  reporter  wrote, 
"draws  from  his  pocket  a  paper,  and  when  commotion 
subsides,"  begins  his  "brief  and  pithy  remarks."  Lin- 
coln's "care-worn  face"  was  "now  lighted  and  glowing 
with  intense  feeling." 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,"  Lincoln  began. 
Barely  two  minutes  later  he  concluded  with  the  words, 
"that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


The  President  had  spoken  approximately  271 
words— "a  few  appropriate  remarks." 

Hay  remembered  Lincoln  speaking  "in  a  firm,  free 
way,  and  with  more  grace  than  is  his  wont."  But  the 
Cincinnati  correspondent  described  a  "sharp,  unmusi- 
cal treble  voice." 

There  have  been  countless  descriptions  of  Lincoln's 
outdoor  speaking  style— few  of  them  alike.  Surely  his 
was  a  good,  clear,  audible  voice— after  all,  he  had  spo- 
ken at  mammoth  rallies  during  his  debates  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  If  he  couldn't  claim  the  baritone  bombast 
of  a  Douglas  or  an  Everett,  Lincoln  possessed  some- 
thing just  as  useful:  a  bell-like  tone  that  reportedly 
could  be  heard  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  any  crowd. 

The  trouble  on  this  occasion,  as  his  contemporaries 
later  recalled,  was  that  Lincoln,  who  needed  a  full  ten 
minutes  to  get  his  "outdoor  voice,"  spoke  only  a  frac- 
tion of  that  time.  His  voice,  as  a  consequence,  seemed 
"raspy  but  penetrating"  to  one  eyewitness,  but  "loud, 
and  far-reaching"  to  another.  One  sympathetic  on- 
looker claimed  that  "more  of  that  immense  crowd 
heard  him  than  heard  Everett." 

How  many  actually  heard  Lincoln  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine; on  this  aspect  of  his  Gettysburg  appearance,  as 
on  so  many  others,  there  is  no  consensus.  Many  wit- 
nesses reported  that  there  was  much  noise  and  shuffling 
about  from  the  fringes  of  the  crowd  throughout  the 
talk.  But  from  the  platform,  former  Ohio  governor  Wil- 
liam Dennison  felt  "a  thrill  of  feeling"  as  Lincoln 
spoke,  that,  "like  an  electric  shock"  had  "pervaded  the 
crowd." 

Nor  is  it  certain  whether  Lincoln  read  the  Gettysburg 
Address  or  recited  it  from  memory.  Lincoln's  secretary, 
Nicolay,  insisted  the  President  "did  not  read  from  a 
manuscript."  A  college  student  in  the  audience  recalled 
that  Lincoln  kept  a  "hand  on  each  side  of  the  manu- 
script" throughout  the  speech,  though  "he  looked  at  it 
seldom."  Yet  another  eyewitness  insisted  that  Lincoln 
"barely  took  his  eyes"  off  the  speech  as  he  read  it. 
Some  thought  they  saw  him  gesture  as  he  spoke.  Others 
saw  him  holding  his  hands  behind  his  back.  And  there 
were  those  who  insisted  he  had  kept  his  thumbs  locked 
into  the  inside  of  his  lapels. 

There  is  also  wide  disagreement  on  how  the  crowd 
reacted.  An  Associated  Press  reporter  was  so  transfixed 
by  Lincoln's  "intense  earnestness  and  depth  of  feeling" 
that  he  "unconsciously  stopped  taking  notes  and  looked 
up  at  him."  Yet  he  still  had  to  file  a  transcript,  and  when 
he  later  filled  in  the  gaps  in  his  text  by  borrowing  Lin- 
coin's  manuscript,  he  charitably  added  several  interrup- 
tions for  "applause,"  plus  "long  continued  applause" 
at  the  conclusion. 

A  number  of  spectators  were  sure  they  did  hear  ap- 
plause. French,  the  would-be  laureate  who  had  read  the 
day's  memorial  ode,  remembered  a  "hurricane  of  ap- 
plause." The  Illinois  State  Journal  reported  that  its  fa- 
vorite son  had  been  rewarded  with  "immense  applause 
and  three  cheers."  And  an  eyewitness  insisted  he  heard 
not  only  "roars  of  applause"  but  "sobs  and  cheers," 


exclaiming:  "My  God!  It  was  so  impressive!"  But  an- 
other onlooker,  W.H.  Cunningham,  reported  "not  a 
word,  not  a  cheer,  not  a  shout,"  and  a  man  nearby 
agreed  there  had  been  "no  applause  of  any  kind." 

Some  in  the  audience  may  have  reacted  as  if  to  a  sol- 
emn prayer— in  response  to  which  applause  was  simply 
unthinkable.  An  Ohio  journalist  on  the  scene  did  report 
"sobs  of  smothered  emotion,"  after  Lincoln  concluded, 
adding,  "scarcely  could  an  untearful  eye  be  seen."  A 
one-armed  Gettysburg  veteran  in  the  crowd  "sobbed 
aloud  while  his  manly  frame  shook  with  no  unmanly 
emotion"  when  Lincoln  proclaimed,  "The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here." 

But  perhaps  the  best  explanation  for  the  possible  si- 
lence that  greeted  the  Gettysburg  Address  was  that  the 
crowd  simply  wasn't  sure  Lincoln  had  finished— not  af- 
ter only  two  minutes.  Even  the  poem  had  been  longer.  In 
fact,  as  the  President  resumed  his  seat,  a  perplexed  jour- 
nalist boldly  leaned  toward  him  and  asked,  "Is  that 
all?"  Undoubtedly  embarrassed,  Lincoln  responded: 
"Yes  ...  for  the  present." 

Even  the  other  dignitaries  on  the  platform  seemed 
convinced  at  first  that  Lincoln's  address  had  fallen 
flat.  "It  is  not  what  I  expected  of  him,"  Everett  con- 
fessed to  Seward.  "I  am  disappointed."  To  which  Se- 
ward admitted:  "He  has  made  a  failure  and  I  am  sorry 
of  it."  Lamon  concurred:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does  not 
affect  me  as  one  of  his  great  speeches." 

And  Lincoln  could  not  have  agreed  more.  "That 
speech  won't  scour,"  he  confessed  to  Lamon.  "It  is  a 
flat  failure."  And  even  when  Everett  tried  to  offer  some 
consoling  words,  Lincoln  stopped  him  in  mid-flattery. 
"We  shall  try  not  to  talk  about  my  address.  I  failed,  I 
failed,  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  about  it." 
But,  as  Hay  remembered  the  aftermath,  "music  wailed 
as  we  went  home  through  crowded  and  cheering 
streets." 

The  long  day  was  not  yet  over.  Lincoln  attended  a 
midafternoon  luncheon  at  the  Wills  home,  where 
"thousands  shook  him  by  the  hand."  He  met  John 
Burns,  an  old  man  who  had  joined  the  battle  the  pre- 
vious summer  with  a  squirrel  gun  and  a  grim  determina- 
tion to  chase  out  the  Rebels.  And  the  President  briefly 
visited  a  local  church  event. 

Not  until  6:30  p.m.  was  Lincoln  back  on  the  train  to 
Washington.  "All  is  now  quiet  on  the  streets  of  Gettys- 
burg/' the  Boston  Journal  reported,  "the  imposing  cer- 
emonies of  the  day  having  been  completed  in  admirable 
order  and  without  being  marred  in  any  respect."  As  the 
New  York  Herald  put  it,  "the  air,  the  trees,  the  graves" 
were  now  silent.  "Even  the  relic  hunters  are  gone  now." 

The  slow  journey  home  was  far  from  pleasant. 
Lincoln  was  depressed,  certain  that  his  speech  had 
been  a  failure.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  he  was  feel- 
ing ill  with  the  first  symptoms  of  varioloid,  a  mild  form 
of  the  dreaded  smallpox.  He  lay  down  with  a  wet  cloth 
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over  his  throbbing  forehead  as  the  train  lurched  along. 
It  would  not  reach  the  capital  until  1:10  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Just  before  their  arrival,  Wayne  MacVeagh,  a  member 
of  the  presidential  party,  walked  back  to  tell  Lincoln  he 
had  reconsidered  the  impact  of  the  Gettysburg  speech. 
Apparently  he  had  criticized  it  earlier,  but  now  Mac- 
Veagh declared:  "I  can  only  say  that  the  words  you 
spoke  will  live  in  the  world's  language."  A  weary,  bil- 
ious Lincoln  waved  him  away:  "You  are  the  only  person 
who  has  such  a  misconception  of  what  I  said." 

But  later  the  same  day  Lincoln  received  a  compliment 
from  another  person— none  other  than  Edward  Everett. 
"Permit  me  ...  to  express  my  great  admiration  of  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  you,  with  such  eloquent  simplic- 
ity &  approriateness,"  the  nation's  most  famous  orator 
wrote,  adding,  "I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could  flatter  my- 
self that  I  came  as  near  to  the  central  idea  of  the  occa- 
sion, in  two  hours,  as  you  did  in  two  minutes." 

Lincoln  replied:  "In  our  respective  parts  yesterday, 
you  could  not  have  been  excused  to  make  a  short  ad- 
dress, nor  I  a  long  one.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that,  in 
your  judgment,  the  little  I  did  say  was  not  entirely  a 
failure." 

Indeed,  he  would  soon  know  otherwise.  Admirers, 
among  them  the  respected  historian  George  Bancroft, 
would  besiege  the  President  with  flattering  requests  for 
copies  of  the  address— some  to  be  sold  to  raise  funds  for 
the  war  wounded. 


Newspaper  approval  followed  quickly  (along  with 
typical  partisan  criticism).  In  the  opinion  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin:  "Thousands  who  would  not 
read  the  long,  elaborate  oration  of  Mr.  Everett  will  read 
the  President's  few  words,  and  many  will  not  do  it  with- 
out a  moistening  of  the  eye  and  a  swelling  of  the  heart." 
As  Harper's  Weekly  put  it,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress was  nothing  less  than  "the  most  perfect  piece  of 
American  eloquence."  "A  perfect  thing  in  every  re- 
spect," echoed  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Reading  such  tributes,  Lincoln  may  have  recalled  one 
of  the  many  brief  stops  his  train  had  made  en  route  to 
Gettysburg.  The  father  of  a  soldier  killed  at  the  battle 
had  come  aboard  to  shake  the  President's  hand,  and 
Lincoln  had  confessed  to  him:  "When  I  think  of  the 
sacrifices  yet  to  be  offered  ...  my  heart  is  like  lead 
within  me,  and  I  feel  at  times  like  hiding  in  deep  dark- 
ness." Hours  later,  speaking  at  the  soldiers'  cemetery, 
Lincoln  had  opened  his  heart  to  call  for  "increased  de- 
votion," and  had  illuminated  "a  new  birth  of  freedom" 
for  his  unhappy,  divided  country. 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here,"  he  had  predicted. 

Those  may  have  been  the  only  false  words  he  spoke. 

The  world  has  long  remembered.  * 

Harold  Holzer,  co-author  of  The  Lincoln  Image  (1984),  was 
awarded  this  year's  Lincoln  Diploma  of  Honor  by  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  in  Harrogate,  Tennessee. 


Destiny  in  Dallas  Continued  from  page  27 


apart.  Officials  discovered  that  the  truck  would  not  fit 
through  the  passageway  into  the  basement.  A  new  plan 
was  hastily  devised.  The  truck  would  still  be  part  of  the 
convoy.  But  rather  than  carry  Oswald,  Leavelle,  and 
Graves,  it  would  act  as  a  decoy.  Along  the  way,  an  un- 
marked detectives'  car  carrying  the  three  would  swing 
away  from  the  convoy  and  take  a  different  route  to  the 
county  jail. 

Meanwhile,  at  his  apartment  in  Oak  Cliff,  fifty- 
two-year-old  Jack  Ruby  had  made  himself  coffee 
and  scrambled  eggs.  His  roommate,  George  Senator,  re- 
members: "Jack  was  upset.  Mumbling.  His  lips  were 
going.  What  he  was  jabbering  I  don't  know.  He  kept 
pacing  the  floor. 

"Jack,  he  got  a  telephone  call.  From  a  woman,  a 
dancer  in  the  club.  She  was  in  Fort  Worth.  She  needed 
some  rent  money.  He  said  to  her  he  was  going  down- 
town anyway  and  that  he  would  send  her  money  from 
the  Western  Union  office  there. 

"Me,  I  went  downstairs  to  the  washeteria  to  do  laun- 
dry. Just  around  eleven  o'clock,  Jack  gets  into  the  car. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  the  Carousel  Club  to  feed  the 
dogs  he  kept  there." 

Jack  Ruby  drove  through  downtown  Dallas.  Accord- 
ing to  his  later  testimony,  he  passed  Dealey  Plaza  and 
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saw  the  scattered  wreaths  to  Kennedy's  memory  that 
people  had  put  there.  He  parked  his  car  near  the  West- 
ern Union  office.  He  carried  two  thousand  dollars  in 
cash,  a  revolver,  and  no  personal  identification. 

Ruby  entered  the  Western  Union  office  and  wired 
twenty-five  dollars  to  the  dancer  in  Fort  Worth.  The 
time-stamp  on  the  telegram  read  11:17  a.m. 

Ruby  then  walked  to  City  Hall,  less  than  a  block  from 
the  telegraph  office. 

Police  Officer  Roy  Vaughn  had  been  assigned  that 
morning  to  guard  the  Main  Street  entrance  ramp  to  the 
City  Hall  basement.  Today  Vaughn  is  chief  of  police  for 
a  community  twenty  miles  south  of  Dallas. 

"The  convoy  was  going  to  head  out  from  the  other 
side  of  the  ramp,  the  exit  side,  and  go  on  up  Commerce 
Street,"  recalls  Vaughn.  "Trouble  was,  a  call  came  in 
and  a  police  car  had  to  get  out  of  the  basement  to  cover 
it.  The  car  couldn't  get  out  the  regular  way.  The  ar- 
mored truck  had  that  blocked  off. 

"So,  the  police  car  was  sent  out  my  way.  I  had  to  step 
aside  for  a  little  while  to  stop  traffic  out  on  Main  Street. 
Then  I  led  the  car  out  from  the  entrance  end  of  the  City 
Hall  ramp." 

As  Vaughn  cleared  the  way  for  the  police  car,  Ruby, 
unnoticed,  slipped  into  the  basement,  either  down  the 
ramp  or  through  a  side  door. 


1863 

One  Hundred  and 
Twn^ve  Years  Ago 

*  On  November  19  a  dedication  cere- 
mony took  place  at  the  Soldiers'  Na- 
tional Cemetery  at  the  site  of  the  re- 
cent Battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  featured 
speaker,  Edward  Everett,  a  Greek  scho- 
lar and  former  senator,  delivered  a  stir- 
ring two-hour  oration.  President  Lin- 
coln, invited  to  give  "a  few  appropriate 
remarks,"  read  a  suprisingly  brief  ad- 
dress that  began  "Fourscore  and  seven 
years  ago.  .  .  ." 

*  The  disastrous  Union  defeat  at  the 
Battle  of  Chickamauga  left  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  besieged  at  Chat- 
tanooga. Gen.  Ulysses  Grant  and  his 
troops  came  to  the  rescue,  forcing 
open  a  supply  line  via  Brown's  Fer- 
ry. The  "cracker  line"  kept  the  army 


from  starving  as  reinforcements  trick- 
led in. 

Gen.  Braxton  Bragg  committed  a 
grave  tactical  error  when  he  dis- 
patched part  of  his  force  to  retrieve 
Knoxville  from  Union  hands.  Thus  di- 
minished, the  Rebel  line  partially  encir- 
cling Chattanooga  was  ill  prepared  for 
the  decisive  battle  to  come. 

On  November  24  Gen.  Joseph 
Hooker  and  his  Army  of  the  Potomac  at- 
tacked the  Confederate  left,  while  Gen. 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  came  in  from 
the  right.  The  following  day  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  now  under  Gen. 
George  Thomas,  advanced  in  a  furious 
charge  that  drove  the  Confederates 
from  their  position  into  a  headlong  re- 
treat. 

The  decisive  Battle  of  Chattanooga 
was  a  major  setback  for  a  Confederacy 
still  shaken  from  defeats  at  Gettysburg 
and  Vicksburg.  Braxton  Bragg's  demor- 
alized army  went  into  winter  quarters 
in  Dalton,  Georgia,  to  wait  until  spring. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  second  draft  of  his 
Gettysburg  address. 
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;peech  towers  over  time 

^™   Hmo  Vip  Slivered  the  Gett\ 


By  Ed  Foster-Simeon 

HHE  WASHINGTON  TIMES 


On  Nov.  19, 1863,  President  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous  address 


The  speech  was  a  mere  270 
words  long  and  took  only 
moments  to  deliver,  but  over 
the  years  Abraham  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  has  become  a 
symbol  of  America's  unity  and  na- 
tional pride. 

Given  during  ceremonies  dedicat- 
ing a  cemetery  for  Civil  War  dead, 
'it  may  well  be  the  finest  speech 
ever  uttered  by  a  politician  in  Amer- 
ican history,"  said  Gabor  Boritt,  pro- 
fessor of  Civil  War  studies  at  Gettys- 
burg College. 

Tomorrow,  as  many  as  30,000 
people  are  expected  in  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  for  events  marking  the  125th  an- 
niversary of  Mr.  Lincoln's  historic 
address. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice 
William  H.  Rehnquist  will  be  the  fea- 
tured speaker  for  ceremonies  that 
include  a  re-enactment  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's train  arrival  at  the  old  Gettys- 
burg station,  a  parade  of  3,000  uni- 
formed Civil  War  buffs,  and  a 
re-enactment  of  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress at  the  National  Cemetery,  Get- 
tysburg National  Military  Park. 

Harold  Holzer,  a  Lincoln  scholar 
who  co-authored  the  1984  book  "The 
Lincoln  Image"  and  whose  article  on 
the  Gettysburg  Address  appears  in 
the  current  issue  of  American  His- 
tory Illustrated  magazine,  called  the 
speech  "one  of  the  purest  little  gems 
ever  written." 

Before  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
many  people  believed  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Civil  War  Was  to  save  the 
Union,  said  Mr.  Holzer.  "For  the  first 
time,  that  speech  made  it  clear  that 
the  war  had  a  higher  moral  calling 
—  the  eradication  of  slavery." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  invited  to  address 
the  ceremony  as  an  afterthought. 
Edward  Everett,  a  leading  orator  of 
the  day,  was  the  featured  speaker 
and  the  president  was  asked  to  make 
"a  few  appropriate  remarks"  after- 
ward. 

Mr.  Everett  spoke  nearly  two 
hours,  Mr.  Lincoln  two  or  three  min- 
utes. The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 

According  to  historians,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln faced  major  challenges  at  the 


time  he  delivered  the  Gettysburg 
Address:  keeping  Union  troops 
fighting  a  costly  war  and  maintain-  ■ 
ing  public  support  for  the  Lincoln 
government. 

"In  two  minutes  Abraham  Lincoln 
defined  the  purpose  of  the  Civil  War 
in  its  best  terms,"  said  Mark  Neely, 
director  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lin- 
coln Library  and  Museum  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

He  points  out  that  by  wars  end 
620,000  had  been  killed,  more  Amer- 
icans than  lost  their  lives  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam Wars  combined.  The  Gettys- 
burg Address  rationalized  such  a 
great  sacrifice,  he  said. 

"It's  just  a  speech  in  a  graveyard, 
but  its  a  pretty  good  explanation  of 
why  all  those  people  are  lying  in  that 
graveyard." 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  consistently  rated 
one  of  the  most  popular  American 
presidents.  According  to  historians, 
this  popularity  is  due  in  large  part  to 
his  eloquence  as  a  writer,  which  is 
clearly  displayed  in  the  Gettysburg 
Address 

"What  makes  [the  speech]  stand 
out  is  that  Lincoln  didn't  have  speech 
writers  or  spin  doctors,"  said  Mr. 
Holzer.  "Lincoln  did  it  himself." 

Although  the  Gettysburg  Address 
is  the  most  recognized  of  the  16th 
president's  speeches,  some  scholars 
argue  that  his  Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress is  even  better. 

Could  "Honest  Abe"  cut  it  in  to- 
day's era  of  television  campaigns 
and  packaged  candidates? 

"I  have  my  doubts,"  said  Richard 
Current,  Lincoln  scholar  and  profes- 
sor emeritus  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  "In  his 
day  it  was  not  considered  proper  for 
a  candidate  to  campaign  for  him- 
self." 

But  Mr.  Lincoln's  concept  of  a  na 
tion  "conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal"  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  remains  appropriate  to- 
day. , 
"Unfortunately,  it's  all  too  rel- 
evant," said  Mr.  Boritt,  "except  we 
can't  address  it  as  eloquently  as  he 
did." 
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Lincoln's  address 
has  long  endured 

6  score  and  5  years  have  passed 


-  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

[  TOMORROW  IS  the  125th  an- 
niversary of  a  somber  and  historic 
event  in  American  history  —  the 
dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  (Pa.) 
National  Cemetery,  which  occurred 
on  Nov.  19,  1863.  But  most  Ameri- 
cans know  it  indelibly  as  the  anni- 
versary of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg Address. 

Although  Lincoln  was  not  the 
major  orator  at  the  dedication,  he 
gave  much  thought  to  what  he 
would  say,  despite  the  myth  that  he 
had  offhandedly  scribbled  his 
rspeech  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 
■  Ultimately  Lincoln  would  write  his 
speech  five  times,  some  before  and 
some  after  the  occasion. 

Lincoln  arrived  in  Gettysburg 
by  train  on  Nov.  18,  1863,  and 
stayed  the  night  in  town  at  the 
home  of  a  local  lawyer. 


That  evening  in  the  private 
home  where  he  stayed  the  president 
polished  his  brief  speech.  He  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  the  nearby  house 
where  Secretary  of  State  William 
Seward  was  staying  to  discuss  the 
changes.  In:  the  morning  he  wrote 
one  more  copy :  of  the  address, 
which  he  was  to  hold  when  he  gave 

•  Lincoln  made  the  .brief  trip  by 
horseback  to  the  cemetery,  on  'the' 
edge  of  the  battlefield.  Here,  4>A 
months  earlier,  the  two  great  Civil 
War  armies  had  fought  what  was 
immediately  ,  recognized,  as  one  of 
the  climactic  battles  of  the  war, 
which  began  in  1861  and  ended  in 
1865.^  iV     '  •.  " 

hBy  turning  back  at  Gettysburg 
Robert  E.  Lee's  second  invasion  of 
the  North,  'the  Union  Army,  had 

See  LINCOLN,  page  A2  ' '  .  ' 
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finger  prints  and  vein  patterns  on  theback  of  their  hands 
These  are  different  from  anyone  else's.  The  back  of  the 
hand  shown  in  the  daguerreotype  shows  a  pattern  of 
blood  vessels.  They  do  not  match  the  veins  to  be  seen  on 
the  backs  of  Lincoln  hands  as  the  appear  in  the  Volk  life 
castings  of  Lincoln  hands  made  is  the  1860's.  Thus,  that 
hand  in  the  dag  cannot  possibly  be  Lincoln's! 

Lincoln  never  posed  in  his  photographs  in  the  Napo- 
leonic stance,  with  the  hand  in  the  vest,  as  many  people 
did  who  liked  to  use  that  affectation.  At  least,  in  that 
respect,  it  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the  known  Lincoln 
poses. 

With  all  of  the  above  information,  I  certainly  do 
profess  to  know  that  the  image  in  question  is  nol  Lincoln. 
I  am  taking  a  stand.  I  can  say  it  no  stronger  than  I  am 


willing  to  stake  my  whole  professional  reputation  in  the 
art  and  Lincoln  field  that  I  am  right.  I  am  proud  of  my 
credentials.  I  have  written  the  book  on  Lincoln's  photo- 
graphs. I  have  been  in  the  illustrating  field  and  a  portrait 
painter  since  my  early  teens.  I  have  drawn  and  painted 
Lincoln  pictures  since  I  was  a  boy.  At  73, 1  feel  that  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  I  have  been  called  "The  Lincoln  Artist" 
by  my  friends  and  contemporaries.  I  doubt  if  anyone  will 
ever  produce  more  Lincoln  drawings  and  paintings  than 
I  have.  God  willing,  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  I  cannot  sav 
it  any  straighter  or  plainer  The  newly  exploited  da- 
guerreotype is  not  the  first  photo  of  him,  and  is  nsii  an 
image  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely, 
Llovd  Ostendorf 


Book  Review 

The  Gettysburg  Soldier s^emetery  and  Lincoln's  Address:  Aspects  and  Angles 

By  Frank  L.  Klement 
Reviewed  by  Wayne  C.  Temple 
Book,  cloth,  9"  x  6",  276  pp.,  Shippensburg,  PA:  The  White  Mane  Publishing  Co.,  1993.  Price  $30.00. 


Dr  Frank  L  Klement,  Professor  Emeritus  of 
History  at  Marquette  University,  has  collected  nine 
of  his  previously-published  essays  on  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  and  reprinted  then 
in  a  single  volume  To  supplement  them,  he  has 
composed  three  new  essays  on  this  same  impor- 
tant subject  These  additional  studies  deal  with 
the  six  known  copies  of  the  Address;  the  dispute 
over  the  actual  site  where  the  speech  was  deliv- 
ered; and  the  music  played  or  sung  during  the 
dedication  of  that  national  cemetery. 

In  all,  there  are  twelve  interesting  chapters  in 
this  book,  complete  with  footnotes  and  a  fine  in- 
dex. In  addition,  there  are  six  appendices.  These 
include  a  contemporary  newspaper  description  of 
Gettysburg;  documents  on  the  procession  and  pro- 
gram; Rev.  Stockton's  invocation;  Edward  Everett's 
complete  oration;  Joseph  L  Gilbert's  shorthand 
Associated  Press  version  of  the  Address;  and  Rev. 
Baugher's  benediction.  Itis  well  to  have  this  handy 
source  for  Everett's  entire  speech,  although  it  is 
seldom  read  anymore.  Yet,  it  is  most  enlightening 
to  study  it  in  conjunction  with  Lincoln's  short  and 
immortal  composition. 

Because  nine  of  the  chapters  were  first  written 
as  individual  and  independent  articles  for  various 
journals,  there  is  some  redundancy  when  these 
original  unedited  essays  are  combined  to  fashion  a 
book.  However,  each  one  makes  interesting  read- 
ing, and  it  is  well  to  have  them  all  together. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  which  this 
book  make  is  its  description  (for  the  first  time)  of 


all  six  known  copies  of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
Only  recently  has  the  second  page  of  the  actual 
reading  copy  which  Lincoln  held  in  his  hand  come 
to  light  It  is  number  three  in  time  of  composition 
and  was  the  one  requested  of  Lincoln  by  Judge 
David  Wills  for  his  official  files.  Forensic  tests  have 
proved  its  validity  as  to  ink,  when  the  ink  was  put 
onto  the  paper,  age,  etc  Prof.  Klement  also  accepts 
this  document  as  the  genuine  article;  it  fits  so  per- 
fectly into  all  the  known  circumstances  of  the  events 
at  Gettysburg.  It  has  the  words  "under  God"  which 
we  know  Lincoln  actually  uttered  at  the  dedication. 
The  first  two  rough  drafts  do  not  contain  these  vital 
words  caught  by  the  shorthand  reporters  present 
when  Lincoln  spoke  And  it  is  endorsed  to  Judge 
Wills,  signed  and  dated  by  Lincoln  himself. 

It  is  well  to  have  this  latest  book  on  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  and  the  dedication  program.  Prof. 
Klement  has  spent  many  years  researching  this  topic. 
Now,  he  has  again  shared  his  expert  knowledge 
with  the  public.  He  is  to  be  complemented  for  this 
endeavor. 

Steven  K.  Rogstad,  Secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Fel- 
lowship of  Wisconsin,  has  contributed  a  beautiful, 
lengthy  and  informativ  e  introduction  to  this  nicely- 
bound  volume.  He  traces  the  history  of  the  various 
studies  which  have  been  made  of  this  greatest  of 
Lincoln's  many  speeches. 

Wayne  C.  Temple 
Chief  Deputy  Director 
Illinois  State  Archives 


An  award-winning  historic  recreates  the  scene  at  the  Gettysburg  Address 

and  tells  why  Abraham  Lincoln's  remarkable  speech  became... 


Healin 
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By  Joy 
Hakim 
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As  America  wages  a 
global  war  against 
terrorism,  it  is  fitting 
to  recall  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Qettysburg 
^.  ,  <    , Address— perhaps  the 
"■^S^HI^By    best  summation  in 
our  nation's  history  of  the  meaning  and 
price  of  freedom.  In  her  new  book, 
Freedom:  A  History  of  US,  the 
distinguished  historian  Joy  Hakim  has 
vividly  recreated  the  setting  and 
atmosphere  of  President  Lincoln's 
enduring  speech: 


Lincoln  speaks  at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery  nearly  seven  score  years  ago. 


HE  WAR  IS  NOT 
yet  over,  but  18 
Northern  states 
have  agreed  to 
share  the  costs  of  a 
national  cemetery 
on  Cemetery  Hill  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  The  dead  soldiers  will 
rest  in  peace.  A  ceremony  is  planned  for 
Nov.  19, 1863,  to  honor  them.  Edward 
Everett,  who  has  been  a  teacher  of 
Greek,  president  of  Harvard  and  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  is  expected  to  give 
a  funeral  oration  in  a  grand  tradition 
going  back  to  Pericles  of  ancient  Greece. 
He  will  speak  for  two  hours,  and  he 
never  uses  notes.  Fifteen  thousand  peo- 
ple will  hear  him.  President  Lincoln  is 
asked  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Lincoln  doesn't  want  to  miss  this 


occasion.  He  has  come  a  day  early  to 
work  on  his  speech.  He  will  try  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  war.  Many 

Northerners  are  

crying  out  for 
peace.  They  no 
longer  care  about 
the  Union  or  the 
slaves.  Lincoln 
knows  the  nation 
can  have  peace 
any  time  it  wants. 
But  that  would 
end  the  United 
States  of  America 
as  it  was  con- 
ceived. Lincoln 

believes  this  terrible  war  has  a  purpose. 

A  Philadelphia  journalist,  John  Rus- 
sell Young,  is  in  the  crowd.  He  writes: 


jncoln  will 
try  to  explain 
the  meaning 
of  the  war. 
He  believes  it 
has  a  purpose. 


"The  procession  from  town  was  a 
ragged  affair.  We  all  seemed  to  get  there 
as  best  we  could.  A  crude  platform 

  looked  out  over  the 

battlefield.  On  one 
side  sat  the  journal- 
ists; the  eminent 
people  had  the 
other  side.  When 
the  President  arose, 
he  stood  an  instant, 
waiting  for  the 
cheers  to  cease, 
slowly  adjusted  his 
glasses  and  took 
from  his  pocket 
what  seemed  to 
be  a  page  of  ordinary  paper,  quietly 
unfolded  it  and  began  to  read." 
Lincoln's  Kentucky  voice  sounds 


countrified  after  the  polished  tones  of  or- 
ator Everett,  but  Lincoln  has  given  many 
speeches:  he  knows  how  to  make  his 
voice  cany.  He  speaks  for  three  minutes. 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civ- 
il war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on 
a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  tliat  field, 
as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

continued 
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But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate— we  can  not  con- 
secrate—we  can  not  hallow— this  ground.  Tlie  brave  men,  IMng 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here  liave  consecrated  it  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  Tlie  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  wlmt  they  did 
here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfin- 
ished work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  liere  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us— that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion— tliat  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain— that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  anew  birth  of  freedom— and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for 


He  means  to 
transcend 
this  time  and 
spot — to  set 
the  nation's 
moral  tone. 


the  people,  shall  riot 
perish  from  the  earth. 

The  President  has 
not  mentioned  North; 
he  has  not  mentioned 
South.  This  speech 
has  no  names  in  it  at 
all.  He  means  to  tran- 
scend this  time  and 
spot.  His  audience  is 
here  to  mourn,  both 
for  their  sons  and  for 
their  country.  Lincoln 

takes  them  back  to  the  founding  moment  (four  score  and  seven 
years  ago),  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal).  Lincoln  intends  that 
it  be  that  document  that  sets  the  moral  tone  for  the  future  (that 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall  liave  a  new  birth  of  freedom  >. 

And  he  pulls  it  off.  This  address  will  take  its  place  with  the 
founding  documents  as  an  expression  of  the  nation's  purpose. 
Before  the  Gettysburg  Addr  ess,  the  United  States  was  always 
a  plural  noun;  afterward,  we  became  singular.  The  United 
States,  one  nation,  under  God.  indivisible.  ! 


Excerpted  from  "Freedom:  A  History  of  US,"  ©2002  by  Joy  Ha- 
kim, published  by  Oxford  University  Press.  Hakim  is  tlie  autlior 
of  "A  History'  of  US."  a  series  of  award-winning  history  books 
for  young  readers.  Teacliers  can  visit  www.paradeclassroom.com 
on  tlie  Web  for  a  lesson  plan  on  the  Gettysburg  Address. 


Freedom:  A  PBS  Series 

Freedom:  A  History  of  US,  now  in  bookstores,  is 
the  companion  book  for  an  8-hour  miniseries  to 
begin  airing  on  PBS  stations  in  January  (check 
local  listings).  Narrated  by  Katie  Couric  the  doc- 
umentary tells  the  stories  of  the  courageous  men 
and  women  who  have  fought  for  freedom  throughout  Amer- 
ican history.  A  large  roster  of  celebrities,  from  Julia  Roberts 
to  Morgan  Freeman,  will  lend  their  voices  to  the  histor- 
ical figures.  Tom  Hanks  will  read  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 


BY  MARILYN  VOS  SAVANT 


MM 


the 
hater 
even  if 
what  he 
is  bating 
is  truly 
hateful. 


Your  answers  to  certain  questions  HStrGfJ 
have  relieved  me  of  a  lot  of  stress. 
Now  I  have  a  question  for  you  my- 
self. Although  I  know  that  hate  can 
eat  you  up  and  diminish  your  spir- 
it, it's  OK  to  hate  Hitler  and  things 
like  poverty.  Can  I  also  hate  my 
mother  without  damaging  myselfP 
— H.T.,  Harmony,  Calif. 
I  believe  that  it  is  not  OK  to  hate  Hitler, 
poverty  or  anything  else.  Hate  is  such  an 
ugly  emotion  that  it  degrades  the  hater. 
It  also  causes  bad  thinking  and  physical 
illness.  It  is  far  better  to  see  a  wrong  and 
be  inspired  by  love  of  mankind — a  beau- 
tiful emotion — to  try  to  right  it.  Hatred 
causes  destruction;  love  causes  con- 
struction. While  you  need  not  love  your 
mother,  don't  allow  yourself  to  hate  her 
either.  Even  if  she  is  a  first-class  jerk, 
treat  her  kindly.  And  visit  her  seldom. 

When  I  leave  an  open  bag  of  chewy 
cookies  on  the  counter  overnight, 
they  are  crunchy  in  the  morning. 
But  when  I  leave  crunchy  cookies 
out,  they  get  chewy  in  the  morn- 
ing. Why  don't  all  cookies  wind  up 
either  one  way  or  the  other? 
— Pete  Morrison,  Martinsville,  Va. 
The  cookie  paradox  can  be  explained  this 
way:  Soft  cookies  have  a  higher  moisture 
content  and  more  liquid  (vs.  crystallized) 
sugars.  When  left  out.  the  cookies  lose 
moisture,  and  the  sugars  crystallize,  caus- 
ing hardness.  By  contrast,  hard  cookies 
have  less  moisaire  and  fewer  liquid  sugars. 
When  left  out,  these  cookies  absorb  mois- 
ture and  get  soft.  So.  with  time,  all  cook- 
ies wind  up  somewhere  in  the  middle:  stale. 

What  is  the  single  English  word 
that  can  be  formed  by  rearranging 
the  letters  in  the  following  words? 
TIN  MAN  HEAD  TAIL  MIST 
BASIS  SIREN 

— Sterling  Grant,  Portland,  Ore. 
The  answer  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
column.  P.S.:  The  word  is  easy  to  spell. 


I've  noticed  that  some  of  the  words 
used  in  your  column  are  not  in  the 
average  home  dictionary.  Which  dic- 
tionary is  the  most  exhaustive  when 
it  comes  to  research?  And  which 
dictionary  is  the  most  practical  as 
an  "everyday  usage"  dictionary? 
— Percel  Darden,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
There's  litde  argument  among  scholars 
that  the  20- volume  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary is  the  ultimate  source.  You  can 
get  the  set  on  a  single  compact  disk.  too. 
However,  both  versions  are  expensive. 

For  a  practical  dictionary,  I  recommend 
The  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
an  abridgement  of  the  full-length  set.  (A 
new  edition  is  now  available,  containing 
even  words  like  "D'oh,"  coined  by  Homer 
Simpson.)  This  version  is  still  expensive, 
but  dictionaries  that  don't  have  enough 
words  aren't  worth  much.  What  good  is  a 
cheap  dictionary  that  contains  words  like 
"dog"  but  not  words  like  "doggerel"? 
You  already  know  what  "dog"  means! 

Former  heavyweight  boxing  cham- 
pion and  king  of  low-fat  grilling 
George  Foreman  has  five  sons.  All 
are  named  George  Foreman.  If  each 
son  also  were  to  have  five  sons 
and  name  them  all  George,  and  this 
behavior  continued,  in  what  year 
would  a  majority  of  American  male 
babies  be  named  George  Foreman? 

— Phil  Bagley,  Washington,  D.C. 
Some  things  are  just  too  scary  to  think 
about.  Phil! 


msru^uriiuaurqsrjqcisastpnire  :jsmsu\/ 

P.S. 

You  may  think  you've  just  had  an  original 
thought,  but  it's  more  likely  that  you 
just  haven't  done  enough  research. 
(Actually,  I  heard  this  comment  from  a 
friend,  restaurateur  George  Lang — 
but,  by  his  own  logic,  I  figured  that  it 
wasn't  original  to  him,  so 
I've  decided  not  to  give 
him  credit!) 


If  you  have  a  question  or  comment  for  Marilyn  vos  Savant  who 
is  listed  in  the  "Guinness  Book  of  World  Records"  Hall  of  Fame 
for  "Highest  1Q"  send  it  to:  Ask  Marilyn,  PARADE,  711  Third  Ave.. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Or  send  e-mail  to  marilyneparade.coir> 
(please  include  name,  city  and  state).  Due  to  volume  of  mail, 
individual  replies  are  not  possible. 
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Fusion 

31-mpg  fuel  economy 


"Most  Appealing  Midsize  Car." 

i.D.  Power  and  Associates 


*7 


fordvehicles.com 


Ford  Fusion  received  the  highest 
numer  ical  score  among  midsize  cars 
in  the  proprietary  I.D.  Power  and 
Associates  2006  Automotive 
Performance,  Execution  and  tayout 
Study?"  Study  based  on  responses 
from  63,607  new  vehicle  owners, 
measuring  251  models  and  measures 
opinions  of  consumers  after  90  days 
of  ownership.  Proprietary  study 
results  are  based  on  experiences 
and  perceptions  of  consumers 
surveyed  in  February-May  2006. 
Your  experiences  may  vary.  Visit 
jdpower.com.  'EPA  estimated  23 
city/31  hwy  mpg  (14/automatic). 
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PROFITS  PICTURE 

Better-than-expected  earnings 
growth  has  propped  up  the  bull 
market.  In  14  of  the  past  15 
quarters,  Wall  Street  analysts 
have  underestimated  corporate 
profit  growth,  leading  to  positive 
earnings  surprises  that  have 
driven  up  stock  prices.  Yet  there 
are  several  gauges  of  profit 
growth.  Measured  by  year-over- 
year  growth  in  earnings  of  com- 
panies in  the  Standard  &  Poor's 
500  index  of  blue-chip  stocks, 
profits  are  still  strong.  But  a  fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
yardstick  recently  showed  a 
dramatic  slowing  of  corporate 
earnings  growth  in  the  second 
quarter  of  2005.  This  week, 
the  government  unveils  its 
preliminary  estimate  of  third- 
quarter  profits.  If  it  signals  an- 
other disappointment,  investors 
might  worry  that  a  major  bull- 
market  linchpin  is  gone. 

HOUSING'S  HEALTH 

The  U.S.  economy's  health  de- 
pends heavily  on  the  vitality  of 
the  housing  market.  And  that 
market  is  ill:  Median  new-home 
prices  plummeted  16  percent 
between  April  and  September 
to  $217,100.  This  week,  the 
Commerce  Department  will  report 
if  new-home  prices  kept  falling 
in  October. 


FALLING  HOME  PRICES 


Median  price  of  new  homes 
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By  Paul  J.  Lim 

Would  the  Nasdaq  or  NYSE  Take  Tea  at  3? 

Last  week,  the  Nasdaq  Stock  Market,  which  already  owns  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  made  a  bid  for  the  rest  of  the 
bourse.  While  London  officials  quickly  rejected  the  overture,  there's  lit- 
tle doubt  the  Nasdaq  will  continue  to  pursue  Europe's  largest  exchange  in  an 
effort  to  create  a  trans-Atlantic  market  with  global  reach.  So,  who  else  might 

go  after  the  London  exchange? 
In  recent  years,  the  world's 
major  stock  exchanges  have 
sought  mergers  to  squeeze  out 
more  profits  and  take  advantage 
of  growing  investor  interest  in 
international  holdings.  Already, 
speculation  has  turned  to  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Nas- 
daq's chief  U.S.  rival.  The  NYSE 
is  itself  in  the  process  of  merg- 
ing with  Euronext,  operator  of 
stock  exchanges  in  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Portugal.  But  it 
lacks  an  extensive  foothold  in  London.  So  the  London  Stock  Exchange  could 
be  attractive.  For  the  moment,  this  is  pure  speculation.  But  expect  the  chat- 
ter to  grow  after  December,  once  Euronext's  shareholders  vote  on  the  pro- 
posed NYSE  merger. 

Spenders:  $857  Is  the  Magic  Number 

Turkey  Day  is  over,  and  Americans  have  shifted 
gears  from  giving  thanks  to  giving  presents. 
Analysts  believe  that  retailers  are  on  track  for  yet 
another  decent  but  unspectacular  holiday  shop- 
ping season:  a  5  to  6  percent  jump  in  spending 
versus  the  same  period  last  year.  This  would  be  in 
line  with  the  average  annual  spending  growth  rate 
of  5.2  percent  over  the  past  three  years,  according 
to  Bear  Stearns.  Helping  fuel  the  growth  is  a  26 
percent  drop  in  gasoline  prices  since  August.  The 
typical  adult  is  expected  to  spend  $857  on  gifts  this  season,  says  market  re- 
search firm  GfK  NOP,  up  from  $780  last  year.  How  much  each  shopper 
spends  is  critical  for  retailers,  since  some  stores  generate  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent of  annual  sales  during  the  holiday  rush. 

Beware  of  Cards  Bearing  Gifts.  They  May  Pick  Pockets 

Gift  cards  are  a  hot  present,  with  two  thirds  of  Americans  expected  to  buy 
one  for  the  holidays.  But  be  warned:  While  the  plastic  maybe  convenient, 
"there's  often  a  price  attached,"  says  Ellen  Cannon  of  Bankrate.com.  Gift  cards 
issued  by  the  major  credit  card  companies— which  can  be  used  at  most  retail- 
ers—often charge  a  delivery  fee,  averaging  $3.60.  What's  more,  Bankrate.com 
says,  many  of  these  cards  impose  $2  to  $3  a  month  in  maintenance  fees  if  the 
cards  aren't  used  within  a  certain  time.  Some  gift  cards  issued  by  individual 
retailers— which  can  be  used  only  in  their  stores— may  also  impose  dormancy 
fees.  And  some  retailer  gift  cards  come  with  an  expiration  date.  • 
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Gettysburg's 
Good  News 

Schoolkids  learn  Lincoln's  words  at  the  scene  of  the 
epic  battle  by  heart.  But  what  did  they  really  mean? 


The  meaning  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  has 
changed,  generation  after  generation.  It 
has  become  one  of  the  most  revered  texts, 
even  as  historians  and  public  figures 
have  puzzled  over  its  meaning.  In  a  new 
book,  The  Gettysburg  Gospel,  Gabor  Boritt, 
director  of  the  Civil  War  Institute  at  Get- 
tysburg College,  takes 
afresh  look  at  the  272 
words  written  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
probably  in  a  36-hour  period,  partly  in 
Washington,  partly  at  the  scene  of  the  bat- 
tle, the  greatest  man-made  disaster  in  Ameri- 
can history.  The  word  "gospel" suggests  spir- 
itual rebirth.  When  Lincoln's  words  are  best 
understood,  they  bring  that  potential  to  Amer- 
icans, indeed  to  people  everywhere. 

GETTYSBURG,  JULY  4, 1863.  DREADFUL  Si- 
lence. It  rains.  People  crawl  out  of  their  cel- 
lars, blinking  in  the  gloomy  light,  trying  to  find 
their  neighbors,  food,  news— life.  The  battle  is 
over,  but  the  smell  of  putrid  animal  flesh  min- 
gles with  the  odor  of  human  decay.  It  extends 
into  the  spirit  of  the  people.  War  had  come 
to  them.  Now  it  had  gone  and  left  the  horror 
behind.  No  toasts  are  offered  today,  no  fire- 
works, no  parades,  no  services  in  the  church- 
es filled  with  grievously  wounded  men. 

But  Sally  Myers,  23,  full  of  life,  forges 
ahead.  The  sun  comes  out,  and  the  schoolteacher  writes  in  her 
diary:  "I  never  spent  a  happier  Fourth.  It  seemed  so  bright." 
The  Union  had  retaken  the  town.  A  soldier  will  later  add:  "The 
Glorious  Fourth  and  we  are  still  a  Nation,  and  shall  most  like- 
ly continue  to  be  for  centuries  to  come."  Prof.  Michael  Jacobs 
of  Gettysburg's  college  comes  out  of  his  house  on  Middle  Street 
with  his  son  Henry.  So  do  others.  A  band  marches  down 
Baltimore  Street,  fife  and  drum  breaking  the  noxious  grip  of 


If  history  remembered  him  for 
anything,  Lincoln  believed,  it  would 
be  for  freeing  the  slaves.  But  that 
was  before  Gettysburg. 


stillness.  People  move  toward  the  square.  Life  begins  again. 

It  is  Independence  Day,  after  all,  the  day  of  victory  in  1776, 
four  score  and  seven  years  ago.  The  armies  are  leaving. 
But  the  wounded  and  dead  remain,  on  the  fields,  in  houses, 
in  barns,  and  in  hospital  tents.  Twenty-one  thousand 
wounded;  perhaps  10,000  dead. 

Dead  everywhere.  Day  follows  day.  Disinfectant  powder  spread 
over  the  muddy  streets  turns  them  white  for 
a  little  while  and  adds  to  the  odors.  Snow  in 
July.  Must  try  "to  extinguish,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  sense  of  smelling,"  one  woman  writes.  Must 
try  to  control  disease.  Pour  kerosene  on  the 
bodies  of  horses  and  mules.  Three  to  five  thou- 
sand of  them.  Light  the  fire  over  them.  Let 
them  go  up  in  smoke.  The  smell  of  burning 
flesh  dissipates  after  a  while;  the  smell  of  rot- 
ting carcasses  stays  around  for  months. 

Many  days  are  stiflingly  hot.  Even  the 
nights.  Most  people  don't  open  their  windows 
to  keep  the  stench  out.  Hard  to  keep  the 
stench  from  their  spirits.  Sarah  Broadhead, 
wife,  mother,  and  now  nurse  to  the  wound- 
ed of  the  battle,  writes  in  a  diary  about  her 
fears  that  "we  shall  be  visited  with  pestilence." 
Yet  among  the  town's  population  there  is  no 
increase  of  disease  and  death.  A  resilient  folk. 

"God  pity  us!"  When  people  approach  the 
town,  "the  odors  of  the  battle-field"  attack 
them  long  before  they  get  there.  But  the  vis- 
itors come,  many  to  help,  some  to  gawk, 
some  to  plunder,  most  looking  for  their  lost  loved  ones.  Vis- 
itors are  "compelled  to  roost  in  the  barns,  or  upon  the  steps 
of  dwellings."  A  man  feels  lucky  when  he  gets  a  chair  to  sit 
through  the  night  in  front  of  a  hotel;  better  than  wander- 
ing till  daybreak.  On  July  13,  the  small  Broadhead  house, 
in  addition  to  a  family  of  three,  has  three  wounded  soldiers, 
and  20  visitors.  The  strangers  "are  filling  every  bed  and  cov- 
ering the  floors."  But  these  problems  shrink  in  the  face  of 
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the  suffering  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 

Pvt.  George  Frysinger  arrives  with  an  emer- 
gency militia  unit  sent  to  help  maintain  order. 
"We  had  a  severe  trial  for  young  soldiers,"  he  writes  home  to 
his  father.  His  unit  had  limped  into  town  on  "blistered  feet" 
and  got  placed  in  a  church.  The  sacred  structure  reminded  him 
of  his  home,  which  now  felt  "like  a  distant  Jerusalem  to  the  an- 
cient Jews  Perhaps  we  will  not  deface  it  much,"  this  church, 

Frysinger  writes  to  his  father,  adding:  "Gettysburg  can  not 
be  called  a  town,  but  a  large  collection  of  hospitals." 

Eliza  Farnham,  a  volunteer  nurse  from  Philadelphia,  writes 
the  same.  "The  whole  town ...  is  one  vast  hospital . . .  avenues 
of  white  tents  . . .  But,  good  God!  What  those  quiet-looking 
tents  contained!  . . .  Dead  and  dying,  and  wounded  . .  .  torn 
to  pieces  in  every  way."  Moans,  shrieks,  weeping,  and  prayer 
fill  the  houses,  the  barns,  the  tents,  the  fields  and  woods,  the 
whole  area.  The  land  itself  seems  to  wail.  Hell  on  Earth. 

Red  and  some  green  flags  sprout  everywhere,  identifying 
places  housing  the  wounded.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  United  States.  Looking  back  in  September,  a  pri- 
vate commission  will  report  "a  scene  of  horror  and  desolation 
which  humanity,  in  all  the  centuries  of  its  history  has  seldom 


The  second  draft  of  the  address 
was  written  in  Lincoln's  own  hand 


witnessed."  The  more  measured  tones  of  an 
Army  medical  officer's  report  are  blunt:  "The 
period  of  ten  days  following  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg was  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  amount  of  human  suf- 
fering known  in  this  nation  since  its  birth. ..." 

So  it  remains  to  this  day:  the  country's  greatest  man-made 
emergency  ever.  The  two  armies,  expecting  another  battle,  took 
most  of  their  medical  personnel  away.  The  doctor  in  charge 
likens  this  to  engaging  in  battle  "without  ammunition."  "What! 
Take  away  surgeons  here  where  a  hundred  are  wanted?"  a  civil- 
ian exclaims.  "But  so  it  is."  Of  106  medical  officers  the  Union 
Army  left  behind,  perhaps  35  could  actually  operate. 

Six  days  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  nurse  Ellen  Orbi- 
son  Harris  writes  home  about  wounded  men  drowning  in 
flash  floods  and  thousands  who  are  "still  naked  and  starv- 
ing. God  pity  us !  God  pity  us ! "  This  is  the  place  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  will  have  to  come  and  explain  why  the  blood- 
letting must  go  on. 

"A  vision."  The  president  speaks  in  a  firm  voice.  This  is  the 
first  speech  that  he  wrote  out  ahead  of  delivery  in  2  V2  years,  the 
first  since  his  inaugural  address.  Four  score  and  seven  years 
ago  our  fathers  brought forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
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it 


conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  Looking  back  to  the  Revolutionary  War 
reminds  people  that  the  birth  of  the  nation  had  cost  great  sac- 
rifices. July  4, 1776,  has  been  much  on  the  minds  of  Americans 
for  decades,  and  for  most,  "created  equal"  now  meant  the  right 
to  rise  in  life.  But  quoting  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1863  also  defended  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  that 
had  drastically  changed  the  character  of  the  Civil  War.  It  pre- 
sented a  strong  message  about  liberty  without  speaking 
of  slavery  outright  and  so  alienating  those  who  only  wished 
to  fight  for  the  Union  and  not  the  ending  of  bondage. 


died  in  vain,  "Lincoln  says,  and  the  crowd  interrupts  with  ap- 
plause as  he  conjures  words  that  had  been  hidden  inside  of 
so  many  since  their  childhood.  The  applause  quiets  and  Lin- 
coln finishes:  "that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Silence— has  the  president  finished?— then  long,  continued 
applause.  The  dedication  of  the  first  national  cemetery  of  the 
country  combined  the  two  major  cultural  activities  of  the  pe- 
riod: politics  and  religion.  Lincoln's  words  carried  no  touch  of 
stridency  or  self-righteousness.  Though  this  was  a  funeral,  he 


After  Gettysburg,  a  "great  task"  remained  before  the 

country:  carrying  the  war  to  victory. 


Lincoln  believed  that  if 
history  would  remember 

him  at  all,  it  would  be  for  his  Emancipation  Proclamation.  He 
invited  painters  to  the  White  House  for  months  at  a  time;  they 
portrayed  him  with  broken  chains  or  with  the  Liberty  docu- 
ment in  his  hand.  As  an  ambitious  young  man,  he  had  an- 
nounced that  "towering  genius"  could  reach  great  renown  in 
America  by  either  "emancipating  slaves,  or  enslaving  freemen." 
When  his  oldest  friend,  Joshua  Speed,  came  to  visit  in  the 
White  House,  Lincoln  recalled  his  youthful  fear  that  his  mo- 
ment of  life  would  be  gone  without  a  trace.  Well,  Lincoln  had 
issued  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Now  he  would  be  re- 
membered for  doing  something  for  "his  fellow  man." 

But  here  was  Gettysburg,  the  bloodiest  of 
American  battles,  in  the  bloodiest  war  of  her 
history.  A  "great  task"  remained  before  the 
country:  carrying  the  war  to  victory.  "We  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 


The  bodies  of  the  dead,  perhaps 
10,000  in  all,  lay  where  they  fell. 
The  stench  of  death  extended  well 
beyond  the  littered  battlefield. 


made  no  overt  reference  to  religion.  He  gave  no  indication 
of  being  aware  of  the  religious  aspect  of  the  occasion,  or  if  he 
was,  he  considered  it  improper  to  participate.  The  rowdy  night 
before  the  ceremonies,  when  thousands  of  visitors  with  few 
places  to  sleep  rocked  the  town  with  an  all-night  party,  pro- 
vided no  edification  in  this  regard.  Only  after  imbibing  the  at- 
mosphere at  the  cemetery  with  its  uncovered  heads,  prayer, 
and  funeral  hymns  did  Lincoln  add,  in  the  moment's  inspi- 
ration, "under  God."  One  can  almost  hear  him  coming  in  his 
speech  to  "that  the  nation  shall,  "pausing  for  a  second,  then 
adding  a  little  awkwardly  "under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom. "(Later  he  would  revise  the  word  order 
to  make  the  sentence  read  better.) 

And  yet,  whatever  expectations  he  may  have 
taken  to  Gettysburg,  however  reluctant  he  was 
to  make  a  personal  profession  of  Christian- 
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ity,  much  of  what  Lincoln  said  carried  the 
sounds  of  the  Bible.  This  was  the  music  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  turned  into  King  James's  Eng- 
lish. This  was  the  language  he  was  raised  on. 
"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago.  "Psalm  90: 
"The  days  of  our  years  are  three  score  years  and  ten";  one  of 
the  best-known  sentences  of  the  Book.  "Brought  forth  "is  not 
only  the  biblical  way  to  announce  a  birth,  including  that  of 
Mary's  "first  born  son,"  but  the  phrase  that  describes  the  Is- 
raelites' being  "brought  forth"  from  slavery  in  Egypt. 

Birth,  sacrificial  death,  rebirth.  Aborn-again  nation.  At  a  less- 
than-conscious  level,  Lincoln  weaved  together  the  biblical  story 
and  the  American  story.  "Fathers. "  "Conceive. "  "Perish. "  "Con- 
secrate. "  "Hallow. "  "Devotion.  "The  devout  in  the  cemetery  heard 
Lincoln  speak  an  intimately  familiar  and  beloved  language. 


Union  cavalry  before  the  action: 
The  two  armies,  expecting  a  battle 
elsewhere,  removed  most  of  their 
medical  staffs  from  Gettysburg. 


ing  the  country  toward  black  citizenship. 

If  God  loomed  ever  larger  in  Lincoln's 
thought  as  the  war  went  on,  if  his  words  at  Get- 
tysburg spoke  deeply  to  the  devout,  they  spoke 
also  to  a  more  secular  people,  for  in  some  part 
he  remained  one  of  them.  He  would  not  join  a  church,  could  not 
embrace  the  Christian  conception  of  sin  and  redemption,  kept 
mostly  silent  about  Jesus,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  build 
a  personal  relationship  with  God.  The  secularists  could  under- 
stand his  Gettysburg  speech  largely  on  their  own  terms.  Lincoln 
spoke  from  the  heart  to  them,  too. 

A  lesser  person  might  have  foundered  on  such  bifurcation. 
Christians  might  have  rejected  him  for  not  being  sufficiently 
committed;  the  more  secular  minded  for  being  too  religious. 
Instead,  the  majorities  embraced  him  as  one  of  their  own.  His 


"The  whole  town.. .is  one  vast  hospital... avenues  of  white 

Hiswordspointfng.orebirth    TENTS...DEAD  AND  DYING,  AND  WOUNDED." 


went  even  deeper  than  the 
Christian  message,  reaching  the  primeval  longing  for  a  new  birth 
that  humankind  has  yearned  for  and  celebrated  with  every 
spring  since  time  immemorial. 

Lincoln's  words  came  from  the  heart.  The  blood  bath  of 
the  war,  and  the  loss  of  his  own  second  child,  Willie,  in  1862, 
had  slowly  changed  his  religious  outlook.  The  secular  fatal- 
ist of  old  began  to  turn  into  a  religious  fatalist.  He  jotted 
down  for  himself  perhaps  in  1862:  "The  will  of  God  prevails." 
Something  of  the  Calvinism  of  his  parents  that  he  rejected, 
even  ridiculed,  in  his  youth,  started  to  reclaim  him.  In  his 
Second  Inaugural  Address  he  would  explain  his  course: 
"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness 

in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right  "  God  helped 

Lincoln  "to  see  the  right"  of  abolishing  slavery  and  lead- 


words  at  Gettysburg  show  how  he  did  it.  "Inauguration"  is  how 
the  printed  "Programme"  described  the  ceremonies.  In  his  own 
copy,  Edward  Everett,  the  main  orator  of  the  day,  crossed  out 
the  word  and  replaced  it  with  the  religious  "consecration." 
As  for  Lincoln,  he  stayed  in  the  middle,  and  so  reached  out 
to  all.  His  success  depended  in  no  small  part  on  the  beauty 
of  his  language.  But  with  all  the  fresh  graves  around,  the  beau- 
tiful words  would  not  hide  the  fact  that  the  war  had  to  go  on. 
It  had  to— until  victory  was  won. 

The  rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment  combined  with  Prot- 
estant conscience.  Lincoln's  nine  sentences  had  been  wel- 
comed by  applause,  interrupted  by  applause  five  times,  and 
followed  by  applause.  His  perhaps  272-minute  speech  grew 
into  something  like  three  minutes.  The  people  loved  him.  Lin- 
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coin  had  both  voiced  the  beliefs  of  main- 
stream America  and  urged  it  on  toward  a 
"new  birth."  He  reflected  the  oratory  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  especially  Pericles,  whose 
speeches  appeared  in  the  McGuffey  readers 
that  educated  America's  children.  His  conclusion  echoed  not 
only  those  of  Parson  Weems's  bestselling  Life  of  Washington 
but  words  memorized  by  generations  of  children  from  their 
readers-some  of  the  best-known  words  of  American  histo- 
ry, and  of  Lincoln's  youth-the  conclusion  of  Daniel  Webster's 
1830  reply  to  South  Carolina's  Robert  Hayne  in  the  Senate, 
denying  that  the  U.S.  government  was  a  "creature"  of  the  states. 
It  was  "the  people's  government,"  Webster  said,  "made  for  the 
people,  made  by  the  people,  and  answerable  to  the  people."  In 
the  Bible,  Lincoln  had  read  many  times  the  book  of  Proverbs: 
"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  He  was  provid- 
ing a  vision  "for  us,  the  living." 

"The  Good  News."  The  telegraph,  a  new  invention,  spread 
the  news  across  the  land  rapidly.  Lincoln  quickly  understood 
that  he  had  a  tool  to  bind  the  nation  together.  But  the  op- 
position press  considered  it  the  start  of  his  re-election  cam- 
paign. No  president  had  been  re-elected  in  a  generation,  not 
since  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Democrats  now  intended  to  keep 
it  that  way.  Even  in  Lincoln's  own  party,  very  few  saw  any- 
thing special  about  his  Gettysburg  remarks.  The  front  page 
of  the  New  York  Times  illustrated  the  press  coverage.  It 
reported  the  various  speeches  given  at  Gettysburg  includ- 
ing, without  comment,  Lincoln's.  Within  an  inch  of  the  pres- 
ident's remarks  the  paper  reported  at  much  length  on  an 
address  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  headline: 
"A  GREAT  SPEECH." 

All  too  often  when  the  president's  words  reached  the  pub- 
lic, they  did  so  in  hilariously  misprinted  forms.  In  Lincoln's 
home  state  of  Illinois,  the  citizens  could  read  that  the  Get- 
tysburg "ceremonies  were  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
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The  devout  hear  Lincoln  speak  a 
familiar  language.  His  words  about 
rebirth  went  deeper  than  religion, 
but  he  spoke  to  the  secular,  too. 


ever  witnessed  on  this  continent"  and  that 
Lincoln  made  a  few  "remarks,"  to  wit:  "Nine- 
ty years  ago  our  fathers  formed  a  Govern- 
ment consecrated  to  freedom."  The  Chica- 
go Times  started  with  "Four  score  and  ten 
years  ago."  "Now,  we  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  civil  war," 
wrote  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "testing  whether  that  nation  or 
any  nation  so  consecrated  and  so  dedicated  can  stand  for  many 
years."  "Can  longer  remain,"  said  the  Chicago  Tribune.  "The 
"dead  will  little  heed.  Let  us  long  remember  what  we  have,"  the 
Sacramento  Daily  Union  went  on,  reporting  "immense  ap- 
plause." "We  owe  this  offering  to  our  dead,"  seemed  to  appear 
everywhere.  The  New  York  Times,  as  many  others,  reported 
dedication  to  "the  refinished  work."  "Refinished,"  as  in  a  piece 
of  furniture.None  of  this  was  Lincoln's  poetry.  But  the  pa- 
pers printed  what  they  could  or  would. 

And  then  Lincoln's  speech  largely  disappeared  from  Ameri- 
can memory.  During  the  first  two  decades  after  his  death,  peo- 
ple erected  20  statues  to  him;  18  showed  him  holding  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Not  until  the  20th  century  would 
Lincoln  begin  to  hold  the  Gettysburg  Address  in  his  hand.  By 
then  the  country  had  abandoned  its  attempt  to  provide  civil 
rights  to  black  people,  and  the  "new  birth  of  freedom"  got 
whitewashed  to  refer  to  whites.  The  meaning  of  the  Address 
continued  to  shift  from  generation  to  generation,  even  as  the 
beauty  of  the  speech  got  carved  into  every  schoolchild's  mem- 
ory. The  speech  grew  into  American  Gospel,  the 
good  news  of  a  free  people,  and  how  that  hap- 
pened is  quite  a  story  by  itself.  Not  until  the  civil 
rights  era  would  the  direction  of  its  original 
meaning  come  to  the  fore  again.  • 

Copyright  2006  by  Gabor  Boritt,from  the  book 
The  Gettysburg  Gospel:  The  Lincoln  Speech  That 
Nobody  Knows  (Simon  #  Schuster). 
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Will  the  Real  Abraham  Lincoln 
Please  Stand  Up? 

A  former  Disney  animator  makes  a  provocative  discovery  by 
studying  photos  taken  during  the  Gettysburg  Address 

By  Franz  Lidz 

Smithsonian  magazine,  October  2013, 

In  Michelangelo  Antonioni's  1966  film  Blow-Up,  a  fashion  photographer  enlarges  a  series  of  pictures  he's  taken  and  discovers  he 
may  have  inadvertently  witnessed  a  murder.  His  reconstruction  of  the  event  becomes  an  abstract  study  of  subjectivity  and 
perception.  Does  the  camera  ever  lie?  The  question  has  profound  implications  for  Christopher  Oakley,  who  on  March  5,  during  the 
bleak  hours  into  the  dawn,  stumbled  upon  what  looks  to  be  the  most  significant,  if  not  the  most  provocative,  Abraham  Lincoln 
photo  find  of  the  last  60  years.  The  former  Disney  animator  savors  the  magic  moment  of  discovery  as  if  it  were  a  Proustian 
madeleine  or  a  1943  Lincoln  copper  penny. 

See  Oakley's  finding  in  this  interactive  photograph 

Oakley,  who  teaches  new  media  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina- Asheville,  was  in  his  home  studio  working  on  a  three- 
dimensional  animation  of  Lincoln  delivering  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Through  the  Virtual  Lincoln  Project,  a  collaboration  with 
undergraduate  researchers,  Oakley  hopes  to  shed  more  light  on  what  happened  during  the  historic  dedication  of  the  Soldiers' 
National  Cemetery,  an  event  muddled  by  conflicting  accounts,  poor  documentation,  outright  myths  and  a  handful  of  confusing 
photographs. 

Virtual  Lincoln  is  both  a  marvel  of  computer  Imagineering  and  an  exercise  in  laborious  exactitude.  Over  the  last  two  years  Oakley's 
students  have  spent  hundreds  of  hours  perfecting  Lincoln's  features  circa  November  1863,  using  Maya,  a  professional-grade 
animation  and  special-effects  software  program,  and  life  casts  Oakley  has  collected.  Maya  has  also  allowed  the  team  to  reconstruct 
the  dedication  sites  of  Evergreen  and  Soldiers'  National  cemeteries  as  they  looked  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  speech.  Using  the 
Evergreen  gatehouse,  a  flagpole,  stand-in  models  for  the  president  and  other  notables,  and  four  photos  of  the  ceremony,  the 
researchers  have  mapped  out  the  various  photographers'  positions  and  reproduced  their  images  digitally.  Their  project  is  slated  for 
completion  by  November  19,  the  150th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  speech. 

For  verisimilitude,  Oakley's  team  mined  the  archives  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  in  2002  began  making  its  trove  of  more 
than  7,000  Civil  War-era  negatives  available  online  in  high-resolution  scans.  There  are  only  about  six-score-and-ten  known  photos 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  ones  taken  during  his  greatest  rhetorical  triumph  are  so  rare  that  they're  viewed  like  holy  relics.  He's  been 
identified  in  only  three  shots,  and  two  of  those  IDs— announced  to  great  fanfare  in  2007— have  been  challenged. 

When  Oakley  made  his  breakthrough,  he  was  studying  an  enlargement  of  one  of  the  images  in  dispute,  a  wide  crowd  shot  of  the 
ceremony.  To  create  it,  the  professional  photographer  Alexander  Gardner  had  employed  a  new  technique  called  the  stereograph. 
Two  lenses  created  photos  simultaneously,  which  yielded  a  3-D  image  when  seen  through  a  kind  of  early  View-Master.  The 
choicest  stereograph  views  were  mass-marketed  to  the  public. 
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Oakley  wanted  his  animated  3-D  re-creation  of  Gettysburg  to  feature  a  Sgt  Pepper-esque  collage  of  the  dignitaries  who  were 
seated  with  Lincoln  on  the  platform.  While  trying  to  distinguish  them  in  the  right  half  of  Gardner's  first  stereo  plate,  he  zoomed  in 
and  spotted,  in  a  gray  blur,  the  distinctive  hawk-like  profile  of  William  H.  Steward,  Lincoln's  secretary  of  state.  Oakley 
superimposed  a  well-known  portrait  of  Seward  over  the  face  and  toggled  it  up  and  down  for  comparison.  "Everything  lined  up 
beautifully,"  he  recalls.  "I  knew  from  the  one  irrefutable  photo  of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  that  Seward  sat  near  him  on  the  platform." 
He  figured  the  president  must  be  in  the  vicinity. 

Oakley  downloaded  the  right  side  of  a  follow-up  shot  Gardner  snapped  from  the  same  elevated  spot,  but  the  image  was  partly 
obscured  by  varnish  flaking  off  the  back  of  the  4-  by  10-inch  glass-plate  negative.  "Still,  Seward  hadn't  budged,"  he  says.  "Though 
his  head  was  turned  slightly  away  from  camera,  he  was  in  perfect  profile."  To  Seward's  left  was  the  vague  outline  of  a  bearded 
figure  in  a  stovepipe  hat.  Oakley  leaned  into  the  flat-screen  monitor  and  murmured,  "No  way!"  Zooming  in  tight,  real  tight,  he 
stared,  compared  and  sprang  abruptly  from  his  chair.  After  quickstepping  around  his  studio  in  disbelief,  he  exulted,  "That'shim!" 

SEE  AN  INTERACTIVE  DISPLAY  OF  OAKLEY'S  FINDINGS 


Oakley  pulls  together  information  the  way  a  field  marshal  gathers  an  army.  What  separates  him  from  other  Abe-olitionists  is  his 
animator's  eye— he's  been  trained  to  track  and  recreate  movement  and  understand  how  it  works. 

"I  became  a  Lincoln  freak  at  age  5,"  he  says.  He  still  remembers  the  Great  Emancipator's  stern  visage  looming  above  him  on  a 
kindergarten  wall  in  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois.  "I  know  this  sounds  silly,"  says  the  51-year-old  professor,  "but  when  I  saw  that  picture,  I 
felt  like  I  knew  him  and  that  he  was  a  nice  man." 

Oakley  is  a  genial  fellow,  too.  His  outlook  on  life  is  sardonic  and  amused,  and  his  home  is  a  sometimes-whimsical  testament  to  his 
fascination  with  the  nice  man  in  the  picture.  Amid  the  sculptures,  sketches  and  paintings  of  Lincoln  are  dozens  of  books, 
medallions,  life  casts  of  his  face  and  hands,  and  a  CD  of  Oakley's  very  first  high-school  animation-a  stop-motion  re-enactment  of 
Lincoln's  assassination.  (The  Super  8  film  starred  6.1.  Joe  as  Lincoln;  a  Kewpie-like  doll  as  his  wife,  Mary;  and  the  Lone  Ranger  as 
John  Wilkes  Booth.)  In  storage  are  two  boxes  of  figurines  he  made  in  college  during  an  abortive  stab  at  a  clay-animated  Gettysburg 
Address,  the  spiritual  forefather  of  Virtual  Lincoln. 

During  the  early  1980s,  shortly  before  he  began  cranking  out  cartoons  for  "Pee-wee's  Playhouse,"  Oakley  bought  a  book  about 
Gettysburg  that  featured  a  David  Bachrach  photo  of  a  dense  throng  of  soldiers.  In  1952,  Josephine  Cobb,  then  the  chief  of  the  Still 
Photo  Section  of  the  National  Archives,  hunted  in  the  background  and-focusing  on  a  slight  rise  that  suggested  where  the  stage 
was-spied  the  hatless  Lincoln.  For  more  than  a  half  century,  that  was  believed  to  be  the  lone  image  of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 

Six  years  ago,  a  Civil  War  hobbyist  named  John  Richter  magnified  the  first  Gardner  stereograph  enough  to  pick  out,  deep  in  the 
crowd,  a  man  on  horseback  amid  what  appeared  to  be  a  military  procession.  Too  tiny  to  see  with  the  naked  eye,  the  tall,  slim  rider 
sported  a  bushy  beard  and  a  top  hat.  His  white-gloved  left  hand  was  raised  to  his  forehead  in  apparent  salute. 

A  close-up  view  of  the  right  portion  of  Gardner's  follow-up  photo  revealed  that  the  horseman  had  lowered  his  hand.  In  both  shots, 
the  man's  back  was  to  the  camera.  Though  neither  offered  a  clear  view  of  his  face,  the  more  Richter  stared  at  the  enhanced  3-D 
images  on  his  screen,  the  more  certain  he  was  that  he  had  something  special. 

Richter  is  a  director  of  the  Center  for  Civil  War  Photography,  a  Web-based  community  of  self-made  experts.  The  core  members 
compose  a  kind  of  murder  board  for  anyone  who  thinks  he  has  a  new  finding.  The  murder  board  is  as  hard  to  please  as  Madonna, 
for  whom  Oakley  once  created  a  backdrop  video  she  used  on  tour.  "These  guys  are  approached  all  the  time  by  people  who  literally 
see  Jesus  in  a  piece  of  toast,"  Oakley  says. 

In  Richter's  case,  the  center's  president,  Bob  Zeller,  was  dead  certain  that  the  figure  was  the  president  on  his  way  to  the  stage. 
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Zeller  reasoned  that  Lincoln  rode  on  horseback  to  the  ceremony  while  wearing  a  top  hat  and  white  riding  gloves.  Gardner,  he 
deduced,  had  taken  rapid-fire  photos  of  the  faraway  president.  Or  rapid-ish,  considering  that  the  shots  may  have  been  taken  as 
much  as  ten  minutes  apart.  "I'm  absolutely  convinced,"  said  Zeller,  who  later  teamed  up  with  Richter  to  write  the  book  Lincoln  in 
3-D. 

The  discovery  of  possible  Lincoln  photos  made  national  news.  The  claim  was  endorsed  by  no  less  an  eminence  than  Harold  Holzer, 
chairman  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Bicentennial  Foundation. 

Not  everyone  on  the  murder  board  was  swayed  by  Richter  and  Zeller's  conclusions,  however.  The  center's  vice  president,  Garry 
Adelman,  had  serious  misgivings.  But  none  of  the  heavy  hitters  on  Murderers'  Row  was  more  skeptical  than  William  Frassanito, 
the  Gettysburg  photo  pioneer  whose  sleuthing  had  shown  that  one  of  Gardner's  iconic  battleground  shots  was  staged. 


It's  round  midnight  at  the  Reliance  Mine  Saloon,  and  Fraz,  as  he  is  known,  is  nursing  his  third  Coors  Light  of  the  evening.  He  rose, 
as  he  does  every  day,  at  4  p.m.,  and  entered  this  cavelike  Gettysburg  tavern  at  10:30  on  the  nose,  as  he  does  every  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday. 

Bellied  up  to  the  bar,  stroking  his  whiskers,  Fraz  looks  like  a  worn  and  weathered  Walt  Whitman  pondering  the  silence.  He  shifts  a 
little  creakily  on  his  stool— he's  67  now— and  begins  to  tick  off  reasons  Richter's  Lincoln  is  not  Lincoln.  Carefully,  cheerfully,  he 
says:  "For  starters,  the  guy  on  the  horse  looks  like  a  Cossack.  His  beard  is  longer  and  much  fuller  than  the  wispy,  trimmed  one  the 
president  wore  in  his  studio  session  with  Gardner  11  days  before.  Lincoln  had  an  unmistakable  gap  between  his  goatee  and  his 
sideburns.  If  you're  going  to  spy  him  in  a  black  speck  in  a  distant  background,  at  least  get  the  beard  right." 

For  his  part,  Oakley  never  bought  into  Richter's  Lincoln,  either.  He  chuckles  at  the  idea  that  Gardner  was  a  long-range  paparazzo. 
He  maintains  that  the  photographer  was  taking  "establishing  shots"  that  showed  the  pageantry  of  the  procession  and  the  breadth 
of  the  gathered  crowd.  "Gardner  was  well  used  to  photographing  the  president  and  wouldn't  have  been  overly  excited  by  a  distant 
view  of  him  that  he  knew  would  be  difficult  to  see  and  market,"  he  says.  "If  Gardner  did  manage  to  capture  an  image  of  Lincoln, 
either  on  a  horse  or  on  foot,  it  most  likely  was  by  accident." 

After  unearthing  his  own  accidental  Lincoln  in  the  second  Gardner  stereograph,  Oakley  wrote  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  asked 
if  the  left-side  negative  of  that  view  had  ever  been  scanned.  It  hadn't,  so  Oakley  ordered  a  copy.  Curiously,  Richter  and  Zeller  had 
been  requesting  the  very  same  scan  for  years,  to  no  avail. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  left  half  was  in  better  shape  than  the  right,  but  Oakley's  Lincoln  looked  fuzzy  even  when  blown  up.  Oakley 
knew  that  Gardner,  in  the  studio  session,  had  taken  a  profile  portrait  of  Lincoln  facing  left,  just  like  the  possible  Lincoln  he  was 
now  looking  at.  The  Gardner  profile  would  offer  the  most  accurate  representation  of  Lincoln's  hair  and  beard  as  they  were  on 
dedication  day,  so  Oakley  downloaded  a  high-resolution  scan  of  it  from  the  Library  of  Congress  website  and  used  Photoshop  to  cut 
out  a  separate  image  of  the  face.  He  then  overlaid  that  face  on  the  figure  in  the  second  stereograph,  sizing  it  to  the  same  scale  and 
rotating  it  to  look  downward,  just  as  the  man  in  the  stereograph  photo  is  doing. 

"All  the  landmarks— jaw  line,  beard,  hair,  cheekbones,  heavy  brow,  ears,  line  up  perfectly,"  Oakley  says.  Most  astonishingly,  when 
his  researchers  triangulated  the  location  of  the  speakers'  stand  from  four  photos  of  the  ceremony,  his  Lincoln  appeared  in  precisely 
the  right  spot. 

One  thing  mystified  Oakley,  however.  Why  was  his  Lincoln  on  Seward's  left  when  eyewitness  accounts  and  the  Bachrach  photo 
have  him  seated  on  Seward's  right?  The  answer,  Oakley  says,  became  clear  when  his  team  got  its  3-D  model  together  and  synced 
the  virtual  cameras  with  the  actual  photos.  The  stand,  they  concluded,  was  three  feet  off  the  ground,  and  the  6-foot-4  Lincoln  was 
not  seated  on  it,  but  standing  in  front  of  it. 
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Oakley  "the  man  is  in  uniform,  despite  the  top  hat,  and  cannot  be  Lincoln. 

appeared  in  two  different  places  in  ,he  same  photograph,  so  he  and  Renter  ^"J™^  wfearfly,  but  unnMved  by 


don't  see  Lincoln." 


•   •  p  "IhaveneverbeenabigProponentofJohn'sLincolntheory,"hesays."Ifeelconsiderably 
Garry  Adelinan  is  not  so  dismissive.  I  have  never  been  a  d  g  p  embracing  Oakley's  inkblot  as 
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"convincing,"  even  if  not  "beyond  dispute."  "Pretty  amazing,  he  says.  Its  like  Law&U 


you  see  the  suspect.' 


response  to  salntes  from  the  military  has  been  doenmented.  He  simply  hpped  h,s  hat. 


some  other  marshal. 
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Lincoln  Spotted  Among  Throngs  in  Rare  Gettysburg  Photo  history  oom 

Ocf  2 

A  scant  nine  photographs  are  known  to  exist  of  the  November  1 9,  1 863,  ceremony  at  which 
Pres^n  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  oft-cited  Gettysburg  Address  Of  those  just  one 
undteoutedlv  depicts  Lincoln  himself,  sitting  hatless  next  to  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 
Sewar  and  aide  John  Nicolay.  In  2007  an  amateur  historian  claimed  to  nd  two .~ages 
of  Uncoln  on  ho^seback  facing  away  from  the  camera.  Now,  however,  a  Un,vers,ty  of  North 
Carolina-Ashev, Z professor  and  former  Disney  animator  is  disputing  that.  Having  exammed  a 
bSeLlutlTscan  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  he  says  that  Honest  Abe  is  ,ndeed  ,n  one  of 
those  photos,  but  on  foot,  bowing  his  head  slightly. 

Christopher  Oakley,  an  assistant 
professor  of  new  media  at 
UNC-Asheville,  has  been  fascinated  by 
|  Lincoln  since  age  5,  when  his 
kindergarten  class  had  a  portrait  of  the 
16th  president  hanging  from  the  wall.  "I 
can  remember  sitting  at  my  tiny  little 
desk  [with  a]  feeling  that  I  knew  him  and 
that  he  was  a  nice  man,"  Oakley  said. 
"From  that  point  on,  all  you  had  to  do  is 
wave  anything  Lincoln  in  front  of  me, 
I  and  I'm  like  the  dog  in  the  movie  'Up,'" 

m    ,    ,  „   I  which  instantly  becomes  distracted  by  a 

Photo  allegedly  showing  Abraham  Lincoln  mome?fs^^';^  squirrel.  Following  many  years  as  an 
-  ^^t^SSffSST  animator  for  such  companies  as  Disney 

and  DreamWorks,  Oakley  began  working  with  his  students  to  digitally  re-create :  the Settysburg 
Address  in  3  D  In  order  to  make  this  'Virtual  Lincoln  Project"  as  realishc  as  possible,  they 
used  lffe  casts  ol  Lincoln's  face,  took  a  fieldtrip  to  the  battlefieid,  researched  what  the  area 
used  to  look  like  and  closely  examined  the  few  images  of  the  event. 

On  March  5,  well  past  midnight,  Oakley  recognized  Secrecy  (aken  Qf 

Oakley  said. 
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One  problem:  Back  in  2007  fellow  amateur  historian  John  J.  Richter  had  already  fingered  a 
different  Lincoln  in  the  two  Gardner  photos.  Richter,  who  had  asked  for  but  never  received  the 
high-resolution  scan,  believed  that  the  president  could  be  seen  atop  a  horse  wearing  white 
gloves  and  a  top  hat.  In  one  of  the  shots,  Richter's  Lincoln  appears  to  be  saluting.  But  until 
Ronald  Reagan,  no  commander  in  chief  is  thought  to  have  greeted  the  troops  in  that  way. 
Oakley  furthermore  argued  that  the  man  on  horseback  wore  military  epaulets  on  his 
shoulders,  something  the  real  Lincoln  never  would  have  done;  that  he  lacked  a  mourning  band 
on  his  hat,  which  the  real  Lincoln  donned  in  remembrance  of  a  dead  son;  and  that  his  hair  was 
too  long,  his  neck  was  too  short  and  his  beard  was  too  full.  "My  personal  belief  is  Alexander 
Gardner  was  not  trying  to  photograph  Lincoln  at  that  time,"  Oakley  explained.  "He  was  just 
trying  to  get  a  crowd  shot  and  show  the  pageantry  of  the  event." 

Oakley  brought  his  findings  to  Smithsonian  magazine,  which  first  reported  on  the  discovery 
this  week.  He  also  consulted  a  number  of  top  experts.  Many,  including  at  least  one  who  had 
previously  endorsed  Richter's  claim,  now  think  Oakley  is  correct.  Yet  Richter  retains  a  group  of 
supporters.  In  an  interview,  he  stated  his  belief  that  Gardner  had  specifically  targeted  the 
president  in  that  day's  shoot.  "It's  unusual  in  Civil  War  photography  to  have  2  photographs  so 
close  together,"  said  Richter,  director  of  imaging  at  the  Center  for  Civil  War  Photography.  "Why 
would  he  [do  that]  if  he  was  just  taking  generic  crowd  shots?"  He  added  that  the  man  on 
horseback  was  not  wearing  either  a  marshal's  sash  or  a  military  hat,  and  was  therefore  a 
civilian.  Rather  that  saluting,  he  might  be  tipping  his  cap  or  waving,  Richter  asserted.  "You  take 
it  in  context,  and  in  my  mind  the  circumstantial  evidence  points  to  Lincoln,"  he  said. 

The  debate  is  not  likely  to  conclude  any  time  soon.  "Bottom  line:  Neither  one  can  be  proven 
conclusively,  with  100  percent  ironclad  documentation,"  Bob  Zeller,  president  of  the  Center  for 
Civil  War  Photography  and  co-author  of  a  book  with  Richter,  wrote  in  an  email.  "So  it  will 
always  be  a  matter  of  opinion." 
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BRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress is  today  ranked  as  one  of  the 
immortal  utterances  of  man.  The 
truth,  the  faith  that  are  voiced  in  it 
are  eternal,  historians  say, 


David  Wills,  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  Gettys- 
burg and  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  a  national 
cemetery  there,  wrote  to  President  Lincoln  on  No- 
vember 2,  six  weeks  after  Mr.  Everett  had  been  in- 
vited to  speak,  as  follows: 

'The  states  having  soldiers  who  were  killed  at 


From  the  platforms  of  little  white  Gettysburg  have  procure(i  grounds  on  a  prominent 


schoolhouses  out  on  the  prairie,  from 
the  flag-decorated  stands  at  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations,  from  the  solemn 
rostrums  of  the  centers  of  learning  the  Gettysburg 
address  has  been  repeated  times  without  number 
and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  the 
spirit  of  democracy  lives  on. 

Yet,  with;  the  strangely  limited  view  of  those  at 
hand,  the  great  address  was  considered  a  failure  by 
many  at  the  time  It  was  delivered.  Lincoln  him- 
self believed  that  he  had  failed  to  speak  anything 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  was  greatly  downcast. 
The  sense  of  his  failure  at  such  a  momentous  event 
added  no  little  to  the  intolerable  burdens  that 
weighed  upon  him  in  1863. 

The  daily  newspapers  of  the  North  generally 
took  little  notice  of  Lincoln's  words  at  Gettysburg, 
but  were  lavish  in  their  praise  of  the  long  address 
delivered  >iy  Edward  Everett,  the  great  Boston 
orator,  on  the  same  occasion.  The  Patriot  and 
Union,  an  influential  newspaper  published  at  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  with  an  ability  for  misjudgment  al- 
most beyond  all  belief,  said  of  the  address: 

"The  president  succeeded  on  this  occasion  be- 
cause he  acted  without  sense  and  without  con- 
straint in  a  panorama  that  was  gotten  up  for  tun 
beneiit  of  his  party  more  than  for  the  glory  of  the 
Nation  and  the  honor  of  the  dead.  .  .  .  We  pass 
over  the  silly  remarks  of  the  president,  for  the 
credit  of  the  Nation  we  are  willing  that  the  veil  of 
oblivion  be  dropped  over  them  and  that  they  shall 
no  more  'be  repeated  or  thought  of." 

Even  the  usually  keen-visioned  John  Hay,  thtn 
Mr.  Lincoln's  assistant  secretary,  erred  in  his  judg- 
ment of  the  comparative  importauce  of  tl»e  ad- 
dresses made  that  November  day  at  Gettysburg. 
Said  Hay  in  his  diary : 

"Everett  spoke,  as  he  always  does,  perfectly; 
and  the  president,  In  a  firm,  free  way,  with  more 
grace  than  is  his  wont,  said  his  half  dozen  lines  of 
consecration." 

In  Mr.  Hay's  mind,  as  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all 
present,  Edward  Everett's  address  overshadowed 
all  else  on  the  program.  Yet  who  today  remembers 
a  half  dozen  lines  of  the  two-hour  long  speech 
made  by  the  Massachusetts  orator? 

Edward  Everett,  almost  alone  of  all  the  thou- 
sands who  had  gathered  at  Gettysburg  that  day, 
caught  the  deathless  purport  of  the  president's 
words.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  a  congratulatory 
note,  saying: 

"I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I 
came  as  near  to  the  central  Idea  of  the  occasion  in 
my  two  hours  as  you  djd  in  two  minutes." 

Even  this  praise  from  the  man  who  was  consid- 
ered the  master  speaker  of  his  day  did  not  wholly 
convince  Mr.  Lincoln  that  his  own  utterances  had 
not  fallen  short.  In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Everett  he 
said: 

"In  our  respective  parts  yesterday  you  could  not 
have  been  excused  to  make  a  short  address,  nor  I 
a  long  one.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that,  in  your 
judgment,  the  little  1  did  say  was  not  entirely  a 
failure." 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  president  wrote 
his  address  hurriedly  and  at  the  scant  moments 
of  leisure  given  him  in  those  >'d  days.  That 

he  did  not  complete  it  until  a  f<  hours  before  it 
was  delivered  is  certain.  In  fact,  lie  did  not  know 
until  about  two  weeks  before  -the  date  that  he 
was  expected  to  talk  at  all.  The  committee  that 
had  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  .the  national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg  asked 
Mr.  Everett  at  long  time  in  advance  and  had  post- 
poned the  date  of  the  consecration  from  October 
19  to  November  19  at  Mr.  Everett's  request. 


part  of  the  held  for  a  cemetery  and  are  having 
u»e  dead  removed  to  them  and  properly  buried. 
These  grounds  will  be  consecrated  and  set  apart 
to  this  sacred  purpose  by  appropriate  ceremonies 
on  the  19th.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  will  deliver  the 
oration.  I  am  authorized  by  the  governors  of  the 
different  states  to  invite  you  to  be  present  and  par- 
ticipate in  these  ceremonies,  which  will  be  very 
Imposing  and  solemnly  impressive.  It  is  the  de- 
Sire  that,  after 'the  oration,  you,  as  chief  executive, 
set  apart  these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by  a 
few  appropriate  remarks.  .  .  ." 

\  lew  (lavs  before  the  consecration  Mr.  Everett 
sent  to  the  president  a  newspaper  containing  his 
l"  C„ll-tWO  whole  pages.    The  president, 
■t  to  a  friend,  said  : 

to  send  me 


speech 

sneaking  of  this  ael 

was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Everett 

he  was  afraid  1  should  say  some- 
uted  to  say.    He  MM*™^ 


"it 

this.   I  suppose 


White 


Lincoln, 
what  he 


many 
ceremonies 


alarmed.    My  speech  isn't  long, 
short,  short." 

Mr  Lincoln  began  his  address  v\ hile  at  the 
House  writing  It  in  ink  upon  a  sheet  ot  executive 
"ttCr  paper.  He  finished  it  in  pencil  upon  a  sheet 
offooSp  Uie  morning  of  the  day  bespoke  at 

G  Sonm  hfstorians  have  maintained  the  president 
wrote  his  speech  while  on  the  train  on  the  way  to 
SSsburg;  but  John  G.  Nicolay.  his  private  sec- 
retary  .-aid  that  this  was  not  the  ease. 
he  ^mtained,  knew  before  that  time 
should  say  and  was  plainly  ^Jf^Jj*8- 
lug  that  his  address  would  not  prove  af^ate' 
Owine  to  the  presence  of  thousands  of  U*ltor* 
re  as    -t  the  dead  who  were  to  be  reburied 
S [  crippled  soldiers,  sightseer,  officials  irom 
niius  States-the  president  and  his  par  y  spe 

..igM  before  the  consecration  at  he  Wills 
ne  It  was  a  crystal  clear  night  From tfcj 
SLs  section  of  the  village  rose  the  music  o 
bauds  that  had  come  to  take  pa  t  in  the 
Crowds  of  serenaders  and  glee  club* 
went  from  house  to  house,  where  there  were  nota- 
bles demanding  speeches.  Mr.  Lincoln  responded 
to  a  call,  but  declined  to  make  a  speech,  sa>iufc 
only : 

•  in  my  position  it  is  some\ 
I  should  not  say  any  foolish  thi 
happens  that  the  only  way  to 
nothing  at  all."  :   .         .  „ 

secretary  Seward,  who  consenteo  to  make 
speech,  made  the  remarkable  error  of  placing  Get- 
tysburg within  the  state  of  Maryland.    Bis  wortjs 
ang  wl.h  reproof,  for  he  believed  he  was  speaking 
to  slaveholders  or  those  ^ 

with  the  cause  of  slavery.    David  Wills,  recalling 

Mr.  Seward's  speed.;  said  that  the  secretary  used 

th«T^t:the  first  time  that  ever  any  people :  or 
community  on  this  side  of  Mason  and 

-  the  Southern  side)  was  found  \wllin0  to 


uportant  that 
It  very  often 
it  is  to  say 

n 


at  the 


(meanin 

listen  to  my  voice." 

The  following  morning  Mr.  Lincoln  rod* 
head  of  the  procession  to  the  platform  at  he  ne* 
y   prepared   cemetery,   his   tall,    ungainly  forn. 
dumped  over  his  horse,  his  face  set  1. tits ipefl*** 
homely  lines.    Only  once  did  he  relax     that  as 

hen  'a  man  held  up  a  little  girl  as  the  pres.dont 
roaX    Mr.  Lincoln  grasped  the  child  in  his  amis, 

look  that  had  become  so  typical  of  him. 
1  prayer  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton,  chaplain 


of  the  United  States  senate,  opened  the  program. 
It  was  an  eloquent,  though  somewhat  lengthy,  ef- 
fort and -It  breathed  the  spirit  of  victory  rather 
than  of  humility.  It  was  noon— the  serene,  sunlit, 
crisp  noon  of  a  perfect  fall  day — when  the  ven- 
erable Edward  Everett  arose  to  speak.  His  oration 
was  modeled  along  classical  lines,  was  tilled  with 
the  eloquence  so  popular  in  that  day  and  it  held 
the  multitude  in  rapt  silence.  Mr.  Everett  had 
long  been  a  figure  in  public  life,  an  ambassador, 
a  member  of  the  cabinet,  a  governor,  a  speaker 
of  great  renown.  Much  was  expected  of  him,  and 
he  gave  all  that  was  anticipated.  The  carefully 
chosen,  exquisitely  polished  phrases,  delivered  In 
his  deep,  sonorous  voice,  fell  with  great  effective- 
ness upon  his  hearers.  He  reviewed  the  events 
that  led  to  the  war,  described  the  battle  and  praised 
the  heroes  of  the  North  who  had  died  there.  But 
viyid  as  was  the  phraseology,  penetrating  as  was 
his  logic,  his  address  lacked  the  breadth  thai 
would  have  made  it  undying.  There  was  a  note 
of  bitterness  in  it  when  he  asked:  "Which  of  the 
two  parties  to  this  war  is  responsible  for  all  the 
suffering,  for  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  life — the 
lawful  and  constitutional  government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  ambitious  men  who  have  rebelled 
against  it?"  That  same  minor  spirit  crept  into  his 
words  again  and  again  when  he  referred  to  the 
"disloyal  slaveholders"  and  the  "aspiring  politi- 
cians" of  the  South,  and  near  his  conclusion,  when 
he  said  "the  bonds  of  union  are  of  perennial  force 
and  energy,  while  the  causes  of  aUenation  are 
imaginary,  fictitious  and  transient."  It  was  essen- 
tially a  speech  of  a  Northerner  for  the  North.  A 
long  roar  of  applause  followed  the  close  of  his 
speech. 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn  the  time  came  for 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  speak.  He  arose  slowly  and  for 
almost  a  minute  he  stood  silent,  surveying  from 
his  great  height  the  waves  of  upturned  faces,  be- 
yond them  the  broken  stone  walls  of  the  bloody 
angle  where  Pickett's  charge  had  failed  and  past 
that  the  undulating  brown  fields  where  the  shat- 
tered brigade  of  the  South  had  turned  back.  Far- 
ther than  these  things  of  the  moment  he  must  have 
gazed,  off  into  the  illimitable  future  of  mankind 
for  whose  guidance  he  was  soon  to  pronounce  one 
of  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  history. 

Then  in  the  curiously  high  pitched  voice  that 
seemed  so  oddly  fitted  to  his  towering  body,  he 
began  to  speak.  The  crowd  that  had  relaxed  when 
Mr.  Everett  cloged  his  long  address,  began  to  set 
itself  for  another  lengthy  speech.  The  brevity  and 
simplicity  of  the  president's  words  caught  the 
crowd  unawares.  It  had  scarcely  adjusted  itself 
for  listening  before  he  had  finished.  There  was 
silence  as  he  bowed  and  turned  back  to  his  seat. 
The  silence  continued  for  a  full  minute,  to  be 
broken  only  by  scattering  applause.  There  had 
been  handclapping  here  and  there  at  pauses  in  his 
address,  but  it  had  not  been  general.  The  import 
of  his  words  had*  not  yet  reached  those  who  stood 
that  day  at  Gettysburg.  There  must  have  been 
a  throb  of  deeper  pain  in  the  already  aching  heart 
of  the  big,  awkward,  sad-faced  man  who  walked 
with  so  little  grace  back  across  the  platform  and 
sank  into  his  seat.  Doubtless  he  felt,  as  he  had 
feared,  that  his  address  had  been  a  failure. 

The  singing  of  a  dirge  closed  the  program,  and  | 
the  president  and  other  notables  returned  to  the  : 
village.  When  the  ceremonies  were  over  Mr.  Ev-  1 
erett  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  Lincoln's  side. 

"Mr.  President,"  he  began*  "your  speech — "  but 
the  president  interrupted  him,  that  shadow  of  a 
smile 'again  crossing  his  face.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  Mr.  Everett's  shoulder. 

"We'll  not  talk  about  my  speech,  Mr.  Everett," 
he  said.  "This  isn't  the  first  time  that  I've  felt 
that  my  dignity  ought  not  to  permit  me  to  be  a 
nublic  speaker."  j 


After  luncheon  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
home  of  David  Wills  and  many  of  the  townspeople 
and  visitors  greeted  the  president.  Among  those 
who  gathered  at  the  Wills  home  was  Prof.  Calvin 
Hamilton,  who  remarked  afterwards  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  sadness  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  face.  The 
president  seemed  listless,  his  thoughts  far  away,  as 
lie  shook  the  hands  of  the  hundreds  who  passed. 

Later  in  the  day  lie  walked  with  John  Burns, 
the  village  hero,  to  the  town's  little  Presbyterian 
church,  where  a  patriotic  service  was  held.  He  sM 
with  Burns,  the  cobbler  patriot,  in  one  of  the  high- 
backed  benches  of  the  churCi,  taking  no  part  In 
the  program.  He  was  not  asked  to  speak  again 
while  in  Gettysburg.  He  had  uttered  the  "few  ap- 
propriate remarks"  that  had  been  asked  of  him. 
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A  Hospital  Drama  at  Gettysburg 

*   :  nin^'ablue     Hours    passed.    Suddenly  sh 


By  MALCOLM  R.  McBRlDE 
IT  WAS  NOV.  18,  1863  (he 

said).  We  were  lying  wounded 
and  lonely  in  a  field  hospital 
outside  Gettysburg.  Our  nurses 
had  told  us  that  President 
Lincoln  was  coming  to  town  to 
deliver  a  speech  tomorrow.  We 
had  also  heard  Lincoln's  son, 
Ted,  his  best  chum,  in  the 
world,  lay  sick  abed  in  Wash- 
ington, but  the  President  felt 
that  imperative  duty  called  him 
to  Gettysburg. 

That  night  before  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's speech  at  Gettysburg,  my 
mom  had  come  from  Washing- 
ton and  told  all  of  us  in  the 
ward  what  she  had  seen  in  Get- 
tysburg. She  was  on  the  station 
platform   as  the  train  bearing 
the   President    pulled  into  the 
town  at  sundown.  Here  w;is  a 
village  of  3,500  now  filled  to 
overflowing  with  notables  and 
curiosity  seekers.  She  described 
how  the  President  looked  as  he 
was  driven  from  the  station  to 
the  Wills'  residence  where  he 
would  spend   the    night.  He 
looked  tired  and  sad.  Once  on 
the  way,  he  was  asked  to  speak 
and  replied:  "In  my  position,  it 
is  sometimes  important  that  I 
should  not  say  foolish  things. 
It  very  often  happens  that  the 
only  way  to  help  it  is   to  say 
nothing  at  all." 

MANY    OK    THE  CROWD 

were  disappointed,  hut  how 
many  of  them  realized  what  ab- 
sorbed his  thoughts'. 

Only  yesterday,  three  of  us 
had  been  taken  off  Ihe  battle- 
field, which  was  still  covered 
with  horse  carcasses  and  sol- 
diers' bodies  hastily  interred, 
soon  to  be  uncovered  by  the 
rains.  Even  there  at  the  hos- 
pital, the  smell  at  Gettysburg 
created  in  us  a  dizzy  sensation. 
We  hoped  that,  after  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  delivered  his  speech 
on  Cemetery  Hill,  he  might  stop 
here. 

One  of  my  buddies  remarked: 
"The  President  visit  us!  What 
with  all  the  notables  and 
cabinet  members  and  talking 
with  the  Honorable  Edward 
Everett,  the  orator  of  the  day, 
he  wouldn't  have  time  for  us!" 

As  the  President  rode  on  the 
train  from  Washington,  he  must 
have   pictured   the   setting  for 


the  following  morning— "a  blue 
haze  softening  the  outline  of 
the  hills  •  v  here  two  great 
armies  had  locked  in  stubborn 
combat  for  three  days;  the  val- 
leys across  which  brave  men, 
who  fought  for  the  right  as  it 
was  given  them  to  see  the  right, 
had  been  swept,  to  death 
against  the  Union  guns." 

I  beat  my  pillow  in  the  dim 
glow  of  the  flickering  gas  and 
pondered  what  he  might  he 
thinking  tonight.  Was  he  con- 
sulting Secretary  of  State 
Seward  on  what  to  say?  Or 
had  he  already  per>ned  his 
speech  alone  at  the  White 
House0  He  knew  he  would  see 
thousands  of  wooden  crosses 
marking  temporary  graves  of 
hoth  Northern  and  Southern 
boys.  He  hardly  would  use  ex- 
ultation in  his  speech;  we  were 
confident  he  didn't  have  it  in 
his  heart  to  condemn  the  South. 
What,  would  he  say? 

THE  NURSE  SHOOK  me  at 

6  ihe  next  morning.  Five  hours 
never  dragged  as  those  did. 
Finally,  out  of  nowhere,  we 
heard  band'  music  m  ihe  dis- 
tance. As  we  watched  from  the 
ward  windows,  the  long  pro- 
cession came  along.  It  was  a 
somber  day.  even  though  the 
sky  was  clear,  and  the  pro- 
cession rather  resembled  a 
Kreat  funeral  caravan.  The  hos- 
pital, as  were  the  homes  nearby, 
was  elaborately  draped  m 
mourning.  The  Marine  Band 
had  passed.  A  large  choir  of 
picked  voices  was  chanting 
plaintively  in   the  background. 

(Vanning  our  necks,  we  fi- 
nally caught  sight  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party.  He  rode  a  young 
and  beautiful  chestnut  horse. 
He  wore  a  black  suit,  high  silk 
hat,  and  white  silk  gloves.  Sit- 
ting erect,  he  looked  quite  ma- 
jestic. Some  one  said  the  horse 
was  the  largest  in  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  and  this  seemed 
the  first  occasion  that  any  one 
had  seen  the  President  mounted 
on  a  horse  picked  to  match  his 
physical  length. 


Hours  passed.  Suddenly  she 
burst  into  the  ward,  crying, 
"The  President  is  coming!  But 
wait,  all  of  you,  let  me  tell  you 
about  what  he  said."  We 
wheeled  our  chairs  into  a  cir- 
cle and  listened  with  deathlike 
stillness.  She  said: 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  intro- 
duced and  the  audience  became 
settled  after  Mr.  Everett's  two- 
hour  speech,  Mr.  Lincoln  arose, 
his  shoulders  seeming  drawn,  he 
looked  stooped.  He  looked  over- 
whelmed with  emotion.  I  never 
heard  a  two-minute  speech  with 
so  much  feeling.  How  I  wish 
that  all  of  you  boys  coud  have 
heard  it.  especially  when  he 
said.  The  world  will  little  note, 
nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  for- 
get what  they  did  here!'  " 

She  said  ihere  was  a  soldier 
near  her  who  burst  into  tears. 
The  soldier  had  lifted  his  wet 
eyes  to  Heaven,  and  exclaimed, 
•  God  Almighty,  bless  Abraham 
Lincoln!" 

Later  Mr.  Lincoln  walked 
into  our  ward.  A  young  soldier 
near  my  bunk  was  dying.  Mr. 
Lincoln  approached  him,  the 
boy's  pain  reflected  in  his  eyes. 
The  boy  smiled  weakly  as  he 
held  the  President's  hand.  "Mr. 
Lincoln."  he  whispered,  "Your 
speech  will  live  forever  " 


MOM   HAD   PROMISED  to 

return  to  the  ward  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  delivered  their  addresses. 


Enclosures 


Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  and  other  miscellaneous  items 


1  -  Photo 


2  -  Sketch  photo 


$  -  Fhotostat 


4  -  Fhotostat 


5  -  Postal  card 


6  -  Postal  card 


7  -  Article 


8  -  Article 


9.  Miscellaneous 


Arrival  of  Lincoln  funeral  train  in  /Vest  Philadelphia, 
April  22,  1865. 

Departure  of  Lincoln  Funeral  train  from  New  York  to 
the  west  -  April  25,  1865. 

Todd  Familyvital  statistics  -  11-19-1957,     from  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  <-  — ^Library 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Pages  395  and  396  -  Otto  iisenschiml 1 s  book  - 
MIn  the  Shadow  of  Lincoln* s  Death,  "  New  YorK  1940. 
from  Illinois  State  Historical  Library, 
Springfield,  111. 

Judge  Wills  home  at  Gett^burgh,  Pa.,  with  the  Judge 
standing  on  the  front  steps.  Bought  in  Gettsburgh, 
while  there  in  1937.  7 

Lincoln  Speech  Memorial,  Gettysburg,  Pa.   -  bought  in 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  while  there  in  1937. 

"Lincoln  Goes  to  Gettysburg,"  by  Carl  Sandburg  - 
from  the  ttedbook  Magazine  -  June,  1936. 

"Assassination  of  President  Kennedy  carries  20-Year 
Cycle  since  1840,  One  Step  Further,"  by  Larle  Coock  - 
Published  in  the  Times  Chronicle  of  Jenkintown, 
Abington  and  Cheltenham;     also  published  on  the  same 
date  in  the  Glenside  Times,  Glenside,  Pa.     All  towns 
mentioned  are  close  together  just  outside  pf 
Philadelphia. 

Notes  taken  while  at  Gettysburg  in  1937,  as  well  as 
copies  of  letters  and  newspaper  clippings. 


4  -J=addition  Information  oil  pages  395  and  396,  covers  incident 

s       i      m*  about  Major  Henry  Bathbone  murdering  his  wife,  the 

Skaj  A;  e&xzvd  ~  former  Clara  Harris.    3oth  were  guests  in  the  box 

with  President  Lincoln  when  he  was  shot  on  April 
14th,  1865.   (Ford's  Theatre) 
10.     Picture  and  negative  -  Wm.  McKinley  funeral  train,  September,  190i 


• 


Narrative  report  of  Ranger  historian 

orders  of  day  military  escort  at  consecration  Hat  Cem  11-19-63 


sources----  A.    local  newspapers  of  period 

B       old  residents    c    books  written  of  the  occasion 
D  Army  regulations  of  1861 

"arms  will  be  reversed  at  the  order  by  bringing  the  firelock  under  the  left 
arm,  butt  to  front  barrel/ downward  left  hand  sustg  lock,  right  steadying  the 
firelock  behind  the  back,  swords  are  reversed  in  similar  manner  under  right 

arm 


after  ceremonies  concluded  a  salute  was  fired  by  artillery,  and  military  por- 
tion of  procession  reformed  and  escortedthe  presidt.  tohis  lodgings. 


program  arrangements  and  order  of  exercises  for  affair — - 
Military  will  form  in  GeWysburg  y.~  a.  m.,  Cariis<feSt  north  of  square,  it 
right  resting  on  square,  opposite  McClellan's  hotel,  under  direction  MG  Couch. 

Military  will  form  in  line  in  cemetery  as  genl  in  ce|Sj>mand  may  order,  for 
purpose  of  saluting  Pres  of  US.    Jflilitary  will  thenclose  up  and  occupy  space 
on  left  o£  *tand • 


Wilis  House  -  York  Street  at  Centre  Square  -  11-18-63- 
room  on  second  floor  overlooking 


the  square  -  16  by  2 


0 


sat  in  Presbyterian  Church  -  Baltimore  oc  High  pt  -  H-19-63 
day  of  speech  and  dedication  of  cemetery  -  (after nnon) 


taken  from  local  newspapers  of  period.... 

military  present  were  under  command  of  Ma j , Genl- Couch 

procession  started  at  10.00  a.  m.  and  moved  over  route  planned.  6y  time  Pr< 
and  cabin*  membrs  entered  Cem.grds.  stands  erected  were  surrounded  by  20  CK 
citizens,  several  thousand  right  in  front  of  stand  interspersed  by  chief* 
marshals  aids  and  difft  grade  officers. 

cordon  of  soldiers  were  placed  in  the  form  of  a  circle  outside 
crowd. Ibe  crowd  congregated  near  the  stand  and  entirely  surrounded  it  bev< 
which  tnousands  of  citizens  clustered  in  surging  mass,  glimpsing  stand. 

from  AdAms  Sentinel  &  Genfl  Advertiser-1 1-24-6 5 
military  units  in  parade—-    Marine  Band-  2nd  US  Artillery-  US  Reg.Cav.  frc 
Carlisle  riarks,  MajGen  Couch  and  staff,  20th  Pa  Cav-  ColPrevost  &  staff 
GenStahl  &  staff  -Batty  A*US  Regulars(5th)  MajGenSchenck&staff-  Band  of 
5th  NY  Heavy  Art.    5th  NT  Heavy  Art. 


The  circumstances  leading  up  tb  the  making  of  history  due  to  the  famous 
Gettysburg  speech  are  best  told  in  a  letter  or  statement  given  to  Charles  McCurdy, 

B#llef onto ,  Fa .  ,  ii;;-^ ^f^i f.^T^Tl.  

"  I  was  President  of  the  Soldier's  National  Cemetery  Association  at  Gettj 
burg,  having  organized  the  association  in  July  1863. 

I  had  charge  of  all  arrangements  for  the  dedication  of  the  cemetery  and 

upon 

was^my  official  invitation  that  President  Lincoln  came  to  Gettysburg  on  that  occal 
adward  £verett,  who  had  been  selected  to  deliver  the  oration,  preceded  the  Preside 
by  several  days. 

lalso  invited  the  Presdt  to  my  house  and  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  I 
18,  1863.  After  spending  a  part  of  the  evening  in  the  parlor,  he  retired  to  his  r 
lie  had  his  colored  servant  William,  with  him. 

Between  9  and  10' clock,  the  Presdt  sent  his  servant  to  request  me  to  cc 
to  his  room.     I  went  and  found  him  with  paper,  prepared  to  write/ and  he  said  that"]: 
had  just  seated  himself  to  put  upon  paper  a  few  thoughts  for  tomorrow's  exercises 
and  had  sent  for  me  to  ascertain  what  part  he  was  to  take  in  them  and  wto^t  was  exf 
of  him. 

After  a  full  tails  on  the  subject,   I  left  him. 

About  ll'O  clock,  he  sent  for  me  again  and  when  1  went  to  his  room,  he 
the  same  paper  in  his  hand  and  he  asked  me  if  he  could  see  Mr.  Seward.  I  tola  him 
■ieward  was  staying  with  my  neighbor  next  door  and  I  would  go  and  bring  him  over. 

Mr.   Lincoln  said,   "No,  I'll  go  and  see  him." 

rie  went  and  I  went  with  him^and  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  the  paper  on  which 
had  written  his  speech  with  him  and  we  found  Mr.   Seward.     I  left  the  Pres.  with  hi 

In  less  than  a  half  hour,  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  with  the  s-me  paper  in  1 

The  next  day  I  sat  by  him  on  the  platform  when  he  delivered  his  address 
w.'ich  has  become  immortal *  .:  -  jje  read  it  from  the  same  paper  on  which  I  had  seen  Y 
writing  it  the  night  before.  He  afterward  made  a  copy  of  it,  of  which  I  have  a  £; 
facsimile  and  have  had  a  photograph  of  it  taken. 

There  are  but  2  or  3  changes  in  this  copy  from  that  taken  by  stenogs  or 
day  it  was  read  from  the  platform.  " 


1  / 


THE  GETTYSBURG  TiMUi 


^'miruuirer-    2-12-37  —  -  — - 

Mrs.  Jennie  -«ilis  «<uimby,     daughter  of  Judge  David  '/Villa, 
who  had  Ifcncoin  as  his  guest  the  niLht  before,  maintains  that 
the  speech  was  written  in  the  second  floor  guestroom. of  her  fathj 
home.        She  has  documentary  evidence  to  prove  it. 

In  her  possession  at  445  S  5"lst  St,  Phila.  ,  where  she  live: 
with  her  daughter,  are  yellowed  clippings  of  accounts  written  by 
her  uncle,  *».     G.Smyser,  of  Gettysburg,  who  was  present,  when 
Lincoln, with  Sec. of  State      Seward,  and  a  considerable  entourage 
arrived  at  the  Wilis  Home,  to  be  Quest  for  the    night  of  the  tow; 
leading  citizen. 

Judge  Wills,  banker  and  r.     r.  director,  had  been  instrumei 
tal  in  having  the  Gettysburg  battlefield  e.f  a  few  months  before 
set      aside  as  a  national  monument^ and  in  bringing  together  the 
nations  great  to  dedicate  the  monument,  while  the  nation  was 
still  in  the  throes  of  a  civil  war. 

In  his  account  printed  in  the  Hanover  (Pa)  Record,  some 
j  ears  before  his  death,  Mr.  Stnyser  gives  in  detail  the  events 
which  preceded  the  writing  of  the  famed  address. 


When  Lincom  arrived  at 


«ills  Howe,  Mr.  Smyser  says,  he 
was  shown  xo  his  room,  only  to  return  downstairs  a  few  moments 
later,  where  he  sat  chatting  until  after  supper. 


Then  he  asKed  be  excused, 
iness  which  required  his  attention 
accompanied  by  Judge  Wills. 


saying  he  had  pressing  bus 
and  retired  to  his  room, 


The  Judge,  says  the  acct.   in  Mrs.  Quimby  possession,  ret'd 
at  the  Presdt.  request  to  obtain  paper,  pen  and  tnk  and  took  it 
to  Mr.     Lincoln's  room. 

It  was  there,  the  second  story  room,  facing  Centre  Square, 
that  this  ever-to-be  remembered  address  was  written  or  at  least 
completed,   "       according  to  Mr.  SmySer. 

Many  sources  are  assgd.as  to  its  origin,  but  I  am  positively 
sure  that  it  was  at  that  time  and  in  the  guest  room  of  my  sister  5  ' 
home,  that  the  immortal  address  was  at  least  completed  and  put  int< 
shape  as  delivered  the  following  day.. 

Ill  home  of  Mrs.Q's  dtr,  Mrs.  Harold  talker,  650  S 
in  which  Lincoln  slept  tnat  night,  with  washstand , 
which  furnished  the  guest  room  at  that  time  it  has 


is  bed 
chairs 


in  perfect  condition  as  a  Family  heirloom. 
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THE  GETTYSBURG  TIME! 


Inquirer  -  1-26-oQ--  continued) 


Mr 


Lincoln  said,       "No,   I'll  go  and  see  him." 


ne  went  and  I  went  with  him,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  carried  the  paper- 
on  which  he  had  written  his^peech  with  him  and  we  found  Mr.  Seward- 
•   I  left  thi,  president  with  him. 

In  less  than  a  half  hour,  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  with  the  same 
paper  in  his  hand. 

^The  next  '.r. day,  I  sat  by  him  on  the  platform  when  he 
delivered  his  address,  which  h^s  become  immortal, and  he  read  it 

from  the  same  paper  on  which  I  had  seen  him  writing  it  the  "nighi 
before.     He  afterward  made  a  copy  of  it,  of  which  I  have  a  fac- 
simile and  have  had  a  photograph  of  it  taken. 

There  are  but  2  or  3  changes  in  this  copy  from  that  taken  by 
stenogs    on  the  day  it  was  read  from  the  platform. 


i  . 

room  in  Wills  home     16  by  22    now  owned  by 
P  W  Stell  smith  -  real  estate  man 


Cfift  l. 

June  1956  Redbook  magazine  -  story  by  Sam  0  30HG- 
frills  House  -  York  Street  -  Centre  Square 


Gettysburg    Times     -      now  the  paper  of  the  city 

Presbyterian  Church  -  Baltimore  and  High  Sts. ,   sat  in  church 
during  day  of  speech  -  used  as  hospital  aurifig  and  after  the 
battle      -  was  captured  by  Confederates. 


/  BOOK  Gettysburg    Address-«*'hen  Written-  How  Received  and 

Its  True  Form,     by  Major  Wm. H.Lambert 

reprinted  from  Pa. Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  Oct  1909 
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Inquirer-    1-26-50    --  Says  Lincoln  wrote  speech  in  Gettys- 

  burg's  guest  home. 

relief onte,  Bank  Presdt  has  statement  exploding  theory  immortal 
audreso  was      prepared  enroute  from  Washgtn.and  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Bellefonte,  Pa.,  January  25,  1950.       Chas.  M.  McCurdy, 
Presdt.,  1st      Nat  Bfc,  theory  that  written  on  envelope  back  ng. 

McCurdy  lived  in    Gettysburg  at  time  and  was  10  yrs  old-  frater- 
nized with  Confed.^  Union  soldiers  before  and  after  battle. 

•written  in  //ills  Home  and  submitted  to  See  Seward  before  deliver 

Mr.  McCurdy  has  in  his  possession  a  letter  o-k /Statement  of  man- 
ner m  which  speech  was  written,  given  to  him  by  Judge  Wills  ove 
30  years  ago  and  made  public  now  for  the  first  time. 

M 

I  was  President  of  the  Soldier's  National  Cemetery  Assoc 
at  Gettysburg,  having  organized  the  association  in  July  1863 
shortly  after  the  battle. 

I  had  charge  of  all  arrangements  for  the  . dedication  of 
the  cemetery  and^it      was  my  official  tutj  .  invitation  that  Pres 
Lincoln  came  to  Gettysburg  on  that  occasion.        Edward  Everett 
who  had  been  selected  to  deliver  the  oration,  preceded  the  Pres. 
by  several  days. 

I  also  invited  the  Pres. to  my  houseyand  he  arrived  on  th< 
evening  of  Nov.    18,  63.     After  spending  a  part  of  the  evening  in 
the  parlor,  he  retired  to  his  room.     Hs  had  his  colored  servant 
■ill ism,  with  him. 

Between  9  and  1©  o'clock,  the  Pres.   sent  his  servant  to 
request    me  to  come  to     his  room.         I  went  and  found  him  with 
paper ,  prepared  to  write,  and  he  said  that  he  had  just  seated  hi 
self  to     put  upon  paper  a  few  thoughts  for  tomorrow's  exercises, 
and  had  sent  for  me  to  ascertain  what  Dart  he  was  to  take  in  the 
ana  what    was  expected  of  him. 

After  a  full  talk  on  the  subject,  I  left  him. 

About  llo' clock,  he  sent  for  me  again  and  when  1  went  t 
his  room,  he  had  the  same  paper  in  his  hand  andasked  me  if  he  cou 
see  Mr-  Seward.     I  told  him  Mr.  Seward  was  staying  with 

my  neighbor  next  door  and  I  would  go  and  bring  him  over. 
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The  death  of  Herbert  Hoover,  our  second  oldest  President, 
reminds  us  that  "the  *orld  will  note  and  long  reaenber"  his  hutaan- 
itarianism  In  its  behalf. 

*ith  his  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  longevity 
records  of  our  Presidents,  excluding  Lyndon  Johnson,  *ho  heid 
office  for  174,56  years  or  5.1  each. 

32  of  our  Presidents  have  gone  to  their  "Eternal  £e*ard," 
averaging  68.5  years  -  15  pre-Civil  i«r  at  74.3  years,  and  17 
since  at  63.4  years.    John  Adams  was  the  oldest  -  90.7  years,  an.1 
Herbert  Hoover,  second  -  90. g  years.    John  f.  Kennedy  *as  the 
youngest  at  46.5  years. 

Our  2  living  ex-Presidents,  Harry  Truman  and  Pwight  Eisen- 
hower, will  h.ve  averaged  77.3  years  on  Election  Pay,  Moveasoer 
3rd,  1964. 

John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Monroe  died  on  July 
4th,  and  Millard  Fillmore  and  Howard  laft  on  March  8th,  Calvin 
Coolidge  *as  born  on  July  4th,  and  James  I «  Folic  ana  Warren  G. 
Harding  on  November  2nd. 

Only  3  succ^^sors  to  the  g  Presidents  *ho  died  la  office 
were  elected  for  the  full  following  term  -  'fheocore  Roosevelt, 
Calvin  wooiid^eami  Harry  Truman.     The  8  averaged  5S.3  years. 
The  cosiing  election  will  decide  who  will  be  elected  for  the  full 
term  after  John  F.  Kennedy. 

iarle  H.  Jooctc 
£318  ^osesore  Ave.,  L  -  15 
Glenside,  Fa.  1*036 
--oseeiore  wardens  Apartments. 
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